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PREFACE 

Prior to the outbreak of the world-war in Europe it seemed 
that America was about to pass through a period of great popular 
interest in the drama. With the return of normal activities 
consequent upon the coming of peace it is to be hoped that this 
interest may be revived and may continue to grow. So far as 
such interest is hysterical or manifested by attempts at play- 
writing on the part of those without training, experience, or 
natural aptitude it has little to commend it. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more wholesome than a widespread com- 
prehension of the origin, history, and basic principles of tragedy 
and comedy. Thus, we are deeply indebted to the successive 
scholars who have undertaken to analyze Elizabethan drama and 
assign to Seneca, the Latin comedians, Aristotle, the Greek 
playwrights, and the various mediaeval elements their respective 
shares of influence. But, as the ultimate source of all other 
dramatic art, the Greeks' contribution, whether in precept or 
example, must ever occupy a unique position. Accordingly, no 
effort, however humble, to make the theater and drama of the 
Greeks more widely known ought to require an apology. 

In the following pages I have tried to do three things: 

First, to elaborate the theory that the peculiarities and con- 
ventions of the Greek drama are largely explicable by its environ- 
ment, in the broadest sense of that term. Some aspects of this 
fundamental proposition have already been developed by others. 
But, so far as results have been sought in the field of classical 
drama, it has been done less comprehensively than is here 
attempted; and the earlier work has been, for the most part, 
antiquated by the momentous accession of new information 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Secondly, to emphasize the technical aspect of ancient drama. 
Technique has largely escaped the attention even of our play- 
wrights, some of whom attempt to produce plays that will have 
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none. Most of our classical scholars, also, study and teach and 
edit the ancient dramatists as if they, too, had been equally 
slipshod. Our handbooks on scenic antiquities and the classical 
drama have been written from the same point of view. Of late 
years the Germans have awakened to the real situation, and 
many of their recent monographs deal with various phases of 
the subject. Nevertheless, so lately as 191 1 a German dis- 
sertation began with these words: 

As yet not very many investigations into the technique of the Greek 
tragedians are available. In addition to the incidental hints that are 
scattered here and there, espedaJly in the commentaries, two works in this 
field are above all to be mentioned and they are both very recent: Adolf 
Gross, Die SHckomytkie in der grieckischen Tragddie und Komddie (1905), 
and Friedrich Leo, Der Manolog im Drama (1908).' 

In what terms, then, ought the indifference, not to say the 
unawareness, of American scholars with regard to these matters 
to be characterized ? It is true that quite recently the German 
publications have caused some attention to be devoted, in this 
country, to the dramaturgy of the classical playwrights; but 
as yet such researches have gained only scant recognition from 
the generality of classical students. 

Thirdly, to elucidate and freshen ancient practice by modem 
and mediaeval parallels. This is an old and deeply worked mine, 
and I am under heavy obligations to my predecessors; but the 
vein is inexhaustible, and I have striven to keep the point in 
mind more steadfastly than is sometimes the case. It is of a 
piece with this to add that I have endeavored to treat the andent 
plays as if they were not dead and inert, belonging to a world 
apart, but as if their authors were men as real as Ibsen or Gals- 
worthy, who had real problems and met them in a real way. 
The desirability of this point of view surely ought not to be a 
matter of question; yet in fact it is exemplified with surprising 
rareness. To many, Sophocles and Euripides seem to possess 
scarcely more historicity than the heroes of Greek mythology. 

* Cf. Hermann Deckingrr, DU DarsttUuni dtf persMUken Moiim bei Aisckyi^ 
umd SopkokUs (191 1), p. I. 
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To a varying degree all these aims run afoul of a historic 
controversy among dramatic critics. In the Poetics Aristotle 
recognized the distinction between studying tragedy ''by itself" 
and in reference also to the audience (or theater).' He included 
"spectacle" (8^i$) or "the equipment of the spectacle" (A r^ 
iif^€tas Ktxrfios) among the six parts which every tragedy must 
have, but proceeded to declare that "this, though emotionally 
attractive, is least artistic of the parts and has least to do with 
the art of poetry, since the power of tragedy exists even apart 
from a public performance and actors and since, furthermore, it 
is the art of the costumer (or stage machinist) rather than that 
of the poet to seciure spectacular effects." He granted that 
"fear and pity may be excited by the spectacle, but they may 
be exdted also by the inner structure of the play, which is the 
preferable method and is typical of a better poet," etc. "The 
power of a tragedy," he thought, "may be made manifest by 
merely reading it." Finally, he pointed out that music and 
q>ectacle are just the accessories in which tragedy surpasses epic 
poetry and that they constitute no inconsiderable addition to 
its effect by rendering its pleasures most vivid. These citations 
suffice to show Aristotle's attitude, which was consistently 
maintained: he believed the spectacle to be one of the indis- 
pensable elements of drama, but that it ought also to be a 
comparatively subordinate element. This was an eminently 
sane position to take, and it would have been well if his suc- 
cessors had been equally judicious. 

Dr. Spingam has tried to break down the force of Aristotle's 
recognition of spectacular effects by saying that he could not 
"help thinking of plays in connection with their theatrical 
representation, any more than most of us can think of men and 
women without clothes. They belong together by long habit 
and use; they help each other to be what we commonly think 
them. But he does not make them identical or mutually 

* Cf. Aristotle Podics 144908. The other passages dted in this para- 
paph are ibid. 1449^33 ^^^ i45oaio, 1450617-21, 145361-3, 1462012, and 
14620x4-17. 
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I have given so much space to Aristotle's opinions because 
Spingam did. But, after all, it does not greatly matter. Times 
have changed since Roger Bacon placed the crown of infallibility 
on the Stagirite's brow with the words: "Aristotle hath the same 
authority in philosophy that the apostle Paul hath in divinity." 
The investigation of such questions no longer begins and ends 
with "the master of those that know." 

Nevertheless I conceive Aristotle's position in the present 
matter to have been a sensible one, though it has oftentimes been 
sadly disregarded and even flouted. One school has ignored the 
q>ectacle as a factor in dramatic criticism. The other school has 
exalted it to the chief place. In my opinion both attitudes are 
erroneous. The former party is the older and more numerous. 
I fancy that most adherents of this view err unconsciously. It 
is particularly easy in dealing with the dramatic remains of 
bygone ages to ignore or minimize the effect which the manner of 
presentation must have exercised and practically to confine one's 
attention to literary criticism in the narrowest sense of the term. 
To this tendency classical scholars have been peculiarly prone. 
But there are many others who are quite aware of the full 
meaning of the position they occupy. One of these is Spingam, 
who roimdly declares: "A play is a creative work of the imagina- 
tion, and must be considered as such always, and as such only.^'^ 

The opposing view seems to have been promulgated first by 
Castelvetro (1570) and enjoyed no particular popularity until re- 
cently. It was adopted by the Abb6 d'Aubignac in the seven- 
teenth century, by Diderot in the eighteenth century, by A. W. 
Schlegel during the first half of the nineteenth century, and by 
Francisque Sarcey during the latter half. There is no space here 
to trace the developments of the doctrine ; for that the interested 
reader may consult Spingam's article. But the general position 
of the school is as follows: "A play is a story (a) devised to be 
presented (6) by actors (c) on a stage (d) before an audience."* 

' Cf. op. cU., p. 56. The italics are mine. 

■Cf. Clayton Hamilton, The Theory of Ike Theatre (1910), p. 3; and J. B. 
Matthews, North American Review, CLXXXVH (1908), 213 £.: "They believe 
that the playhouse has now, has had in the past, and must always have a monopoly 
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These are not merely important elements or essential elements; 
they are the prime elements. They outweigh all other considera- 
tions. It was Diderot's central idea that the essential part of a 
play was not created by the poet at all, but by the actor. The 
^^closet-drama'' they hold up to scorn as a contradiction in 
terms. The ''psychology of the crowd," long before that name 
for it had been invented, was an integral part of this teaching. 
The inadequacy of this point of view is aptly eipressed in 
Goethe's words concerning Schlegel : '' His criticism is completely 
one-sided, because in all theatrical pieces he merely regards the 
skeleton of the plot and arrangement, and only points out small 
points of resemblance to great predecessors, without troubling 
himself in the least as to what the author brings forward ot 
graceful life and the culture of a high soul.'" 

To me neither of these theories is satisfactory. I conceive 
the truth to lie between them. EtymologicaUy the word 
^' drama" means ^^ action," and the practice of the Greek theater 
for centuries shows that an action carried on by living imper- 
sonators is involved. Action narrated on a printed page is not 
enough. I am willing to concede that by a natural extension of 
meaning a piece which was confessedly written for the closet and 
which does not and cannot succeed upon the stage may never- 
theless deserve to be called a '^ drama." But despite its poetic 
charm and other merits iich a drama qua drama is indeed a vie 
manquie. On the other hand, against the materialistic school 
I maintain the self-evident proposition that it is possible for a 
play to observe all the technical rules arising from the conditions 
of performance in a theater and before an audience and yet be 
so lacking in poetry, in truth to life, in inherent worth, as to be 



of the drmmatic form. They caniiot recognixe the legitimacy of a play which It 
not intended to be played. They know that the great dramatist of every period 
when the drama has Bouri&hed has always planned his plays for performance in the 
theater of his own time, by the actors of his own time, and before the spectaloft 
of his own time"; and The ImUpcHtUnt, LXVIII (1910), 187: "In other wordi» 
the literary quality is something that may be added to a drama, but which is not 
essential to its v'alue as a play in the theater itself." 

> Cf. Conursaiims wUk Ecktnmamm, March iS. 18a 7 (Oxeofoid't tianilatio^ 
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undeserving of the name of ''drama." It is evident, then, that 
craftsmanship must be the medium of the playwright, not his 
sole possession. But, in truth, the issue here is more apparent 
than real. It does not confront us in practice. Both these 
extremes constitute a negligible fraction of our dramatic litera- 
ture. Students of the drama in university seminars, dramatic 
reviewers in the theaters, and playwrights at their desks, at 
least those who aspire to an enduring fame, alike draw upon the 
same body of plays for their knowledge of dramatic lore — ^upon 
Shakespeare, Euripides, Molidre, Lessing, Sophocles, Ibsen. 
All these masters had a close and practical knowledge of the 
theater for which they wrote. On the other hand, they were 
infinitely more than mere technicians. 

But Spingam would maintain that the aesthetic value of a 
play is entirely independent of theatrical conditions or the 
conventions arising therefrom. ''For aesthetic criticism the 
theater simply does not exist" (cf. op. ciL, p. 89). Surely, if 
Sc^hodes were writing plays for the present-day public he 
would find it necessary to dispense with the choral odes which 
have been at once the delight and the despair of Greek students 
from his generation to this. Would not such an omission and 
the consequent readjustments affect the aesthetic value of his 
tragedies ? Or if one of our dramatists could be set down in a 
(keek theater of some twenty-four hundred years ago, which 
was incapable of representing an interior scene and had never 
contained a box set, certainly his dramas would have to be 
turned literally inside out before they could be produced at all. 
Would this recasting in no wise affect their aesthetic criticism ? 
Spingam is anxious to protect Aristotle from the imputation of 
believing that plays and their theatrical representation are 
"mutually inclusive." But his own position makes them 
mutually exclusive. Both theories are extreme and unwarranted. 
I have already quoted Spingam's conception of a play. In my 
c^inion, Mr. Galsworthy's putting of the matter is not only 
broader, but far preferable, for the reason that it duly recognizes, 
as Spingam's dictum does not, the facts of existence. He writes : 
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'' For what is Art but the perfected expression of self in contact 
with the world?'" While this definition takes fuU cognizance 
of aesthetic and spiritual values, it yet does not exclude such 
unmentioned but implicit factors as the medium of expression 
chosen by the artist, the circumstances under which his work is 
created and is to be exhibited, the past history and inherited 
conventions of the genre, etc. On the contrary, it is apparent 
that Gakworthy would not, after the fashion of the materialistic 
school, elevate these indispensable, though subordinate, matters 
to the exclusion of all else. 

It thus appears that I array myself neither with the aesthetic 
nor with the materialistic school of critics, but occupy middle 
ground. Nevertheless, my book is devoted, in the main, to a 
consideration of the more materialistic and external factors in 
the development of Greek drama. These factors are different 
manifestations of Environment, which is a far broader term than 
Aristotle's Spectacle (fl^tf ) . I entertain no illusion as to the com- 
parative importance of environment in the criticism of drama. 
It is distinctly of secondary importance. If it were possible to 
study Greek drama from but one point of view, perhaps this 
would not deserve to be that one. But since no such restriction 
obtains, it is my contention that a consideration of these factors, 
too, is not merely valuable, but essential to a complete survey 
of the field. 

It will now be seen why I have no chapter on the '* Influence 
of the Poet." He can hardly be considered a part of his own 
environment. But there were also other reasons for the omis- 
sion. Partly it was because every chapter shows the master- 
mind of the dramatist adapting himself to the situation therein 
outlined, and partly because an adequate treatment of this topic 
would involve a presentation of the poets' ideas and teaching — a 
subject which is amply discussed in other treatises and which 
would swell this volume beyond the limits at my disposal I 
am aware that to some the result will seem to give the uninitiated 
a lopsided view of the Greek drama. For example, a reviewer 

* Cf. Tkt /am of TramquiUiiy (191 a), p. 277. 
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of Signor Francesco Guglielmino's Arte e Artifizio nd Dramma 
Greco (Catania, 19 12) maintains that ^4or the reader who is not 
technically a scholar" such a study of dramatic technique 
presents "a subtly distorted picture."' To this criticism my 
reply would be that the standard handbooks are guilty of much 
the same error in largely ignoring the phase of the subject which 
is here presented. But however that may be, for the language 
and style or for the political, moral, ethical, and religious ideas of 
ancient playwrights, I must recommend such invaluable works 
as Haigh's Tragic Drama of the Greeks (1896), Decharme's 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas^ Croiset's Aristophanes 
and ihe Political Parties at Athens, Legrand's The New Greek 
Comedy (the last three translated by Loeb, 1906, 1909, and 19 17), 
Sheppard's Greek Tragedy (191 1), Murray's Euripides and His 
Age (1913), etc. I must add, however, that to a certain extent 
these books treat also of the matters discussed in this volimie 
and have freely been consulted. 

In this connection I wish to comment upon another objection. 
Several of my articles which are incorporated in the present 
volume antedate Guglielmino's work, and my whole book was 
blocked out and large parts of it were written before his Arte e 
Artifizio came to my attention. Nevertheless my plan of treat- 
ment bears some points of resemblance to his. In particular, he 
employs the chauvinistic passages in Greek tragedy to show the 
poets striving for '' immediate effects," i.e., deliberately exciting 
the patriotic sentiments of their audiences. It will be observed 
that I go a step farther and maintain that the winning of the 
prize was the ultimate object, to which the other motive was 
contributory (see pp. 213 ff., below). I believe that the tag at 
the end of Euripides' Iphigenia among the Taurians, Orestes, and 
Phoenician Maids and the parallels from Greek comedy confirm 
my interpretation. But the reviewer just cited declares it 

imfair to the dramatist and his art to forget that he and his audience were 

all Athenians together When the Athenian dramatist, sharing the 

Athenian pride in their country's history or legend, makes a character 

' Cf. Classical Philology, DC (1914), 96. 
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express a common patriotic emotion or belief, we cannot properly call that 
flattery of the audience, or an artifice for effect, even though the words 
were sure to call out rapturous applause. The bit of truth in such a view 
is so partial as to be false. 

But, as Professor Murray says of the choral ode in the Medea, 
"They axe not at all the conventional glories attributed by all 
patriots to their respective countries."' Moreover, these pas- 
sages usually rest upon no popular belief, for the simple reason 
that they frequently corresponded neither to history nor to 
traditional mythology, but dealt with incidents that had been 
newly invented by the poet's fancy or had at least been invested 
by him with new details and setting. 

At the beginning of the European conflagration in August, 
1914, London managers hastened to bring out such plays as 
Drakey Henry V, and An Englishman's Home. Was this merely 
the prompting of genuinely patriotic fervor on their part, or a 
misdirected attempt to exploit the emotions of their country- 
men ? The fact that this class of plays was soon withdrawn after 
it became apparent that the public heard enough about the war 
elsewhere without being reminded of it also in the theaters favors 
the latter explanation. Now, that Aristophanes frankly angled 
for the suffrages of his audiences cannot be denied. When, 
then, we remember how Euripides began to write for the stage 
when he was only eighteen, how he had to wait for a chorus in the 
great contest until he was thirty and then gained only the last 
place, how his first victory was deferred until 441 B.C. when he was 
forty-four years of age, how few were the victories that he won, 
how he courted his public by seeking out imhackneyed themes, 
by inventing sensational episodes, by reverting to the manner- 
isms of Aeschylus, by introducing sex problems — when we remem- 
ber all this, can it be doubted that his chauvinistic passages were 
part and parcel of the same policy and were deliberately written 
with the same motives as are revealed in the choice of plays by 
Sir Herbert Tree and the other London managers of today ? 

But perhaps it may be said that the psychology of managers 
is utterly unlike that of poets. In reply it would be possible 

■ Cf. Euripides and His Af (1913). p. 89. See p. 217. below. 
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and sufficient to dte the not infrequent concessions which 
Shakespeare and many another have made to the groundlings 
in their audiences, but I prefer to quote the words of a drama- 
tist who has declared himself on the subject more explicitly. 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has recently written: 

A dramatist b often reproached for producing plays that are obviously 
below the standard of his aspirations, and obviously below the level of his 
best work. This assumes that the dramatist is, like the novelist, always 
free to do his best work. There could not be a greater mistake. The drama- 
tist is limited and curbed by a thousand conditions which are never suspected 
by the public The drama will always remain a popular art. . . * . . The 
dramatist who writes plays too far ahead, or too far away from the taste 
and habits of thought of the general body of playgoers, finds the theatre 
empty, his manager impoverished, and his own reputation and authority 
diminished or lost. No sympathy should be given to dramatists, however 
lofty their aims, who will not study to please the general body of playgoers 

of their days The question to be asked concerning a dramatist is — 

''Does he desire to give the public the best they wiU accept from him, or 
does he give them the readiest filth or nonsense that most quickly pays ?" 
He cannot always even give the public the best that they would accept from 
him. In sitting down to write a play, he must first ask himself, " Can I get 
a manager of repute to produce thb, and in such a way and at such a theatre 
that it can be seen to advantage ? Can I get some leading actor or actress 
to play this part for the benefit of the play as a whole ? Can I get these 
other individual types of character played in such a way that they will 
appear to be something like the persons I have in my mind ? " These and 
a hundred other questions the dramatist has to ask himself before he decides 
upon the play he will write. A mistake in the casting of a secondary char- 
acter may ruin a play, so narrow b the margin of success I hope I 

may be forgiven for intruding this personal matter by way of excuse and 
explanation. In no case do I blame or arraign the public, who, in the 
theatre, will always remain my masters, and whose gratefid and willing 
servant I shall always remain.' 

It should be recognized that my book is intended for two very 
diverse types of readers, whose demands likewise are dissimilar: 

First, for a general reading public which has little or no 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics in the original 
but has a deep and abiding interest in the drama together with 

* Of. The Theatre of Ideas (1915), pp. 9 fif. (copyrighted by the George H. Doran 
Company). 
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third edition by Pickard-Cambridge (1907); also to Butcher's 
Aristotle^ s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, fourth edition with 
corrections (191 1), and Bywater's edition of Aristotle's Poetics 
(1909). 

I desire to thank the editors for permission, graciously 
granted, to use material which I have already published in 
Classical PJiilology, V (1910), VII (1912), and VIII (1913), the 
Classical Weekly, HI (1910), VHI (1915), X (1917), and XI 
(1918), and the Classical Journal^ VII (191 1) and X (1914). 
Needless to state, these papers have not been brought over into 
the present volume verbatim, but have been curtailed, expanded, 
revised, and rearranged according to need. Furthermore, fully 
two-thirds of the book are entirely new. 

Permission to quote from Mr. A. S. Way's translation of 
Euripides in the ^'Loeb Classical Library," Dr. B. B. Rogers' 
translation of Aristophanes, and Professor J. S. Blackie's trans- 
lation of Aeschylus in "Everyman's Library" has been cour- 
teously granted by William Heinemann, London (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, Kew York), G. Bell & Sons, and J. M. Dent & Sons, 
respectively. 

To my friends. Professor D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins 
University and Dr. A. S. Cooley of Bethlehem, Pa., I am indebted 
for having placed at my disposal their collections of photographs 
of Greek theaters. My colleague. Professor M. R. Hammer of 
the Northwestern University College of Engineering, has put 
me under deep obligation by supervising the preparation of 
several of the drawings. 

In conclusion, my heartiest thanks are due to Professor 
Edward Capps, who first introduced me to the study of scenic 
antiquities. Several parts of this book, when originally pub- 
lished as articles, have enjoyed the benefit of his invaluable 
suggestions and criticisms. It is imnecessary to add, however, 
that he must not be held responsible for any part of them in their 

present form. 

Roy C. Flickinger 

EvANSTON, III. 
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Some day a benefturtor of hia kind 
may prove beyond cavil that the problem 
of the origin of tragedy is as incapable of 
solution as is that of squaring the drde. — 
W. S BuxsAOS. 



INTRODUCTION 

In undertaking to treat of a subject concerning hardly a 
detail of which can any statement be made without the possibil- 
ity of dispute, the unfortimate necessity rests upon me of 
beginning with three topics which are the most controversial 
of all — the origin of tragedy, the origin of comedy, and the 
Greek theater. Instead of trying to conceal our ignorance on 
these matters by vague generalities, I shall set forth such data 
as are known, and attempt, dearly and frankly, to erect hypoth- 
eses to answer the questions that most naturally arise, even 
though thb very striving for clearness and frankness will expose 
me to attack. I believe with Bacon that '' truth emerges sooner 
from error than from confusion," or, as a recent writer has 
expressed it, that '' the definitizing of error is often the beginning 
of its disappearance." Limits of space will require, at many 
points, a dogmatic statement of my views without stopping to 
examine the evidence from every angle. It must be under- 
stood, however, that no accoimt of these subjects, whoever its 
author or however detailed his treatment, could find universal 
acceptance or anything approaching it. 



The Origin of Tragedy.^ — It is still the canonical doctrine, 
though its modem history goes back no farther than Welcker's 

' Cf. Welcker, Nachtrag zu der Sckrift Hber die Aesckylische TrilogU n^st 
einef Ahhandlung iiber das Satyrspid (1826); Furtw&ngler, "D^r Satyr aus Perga- 
mon/' Berliner WiHckdmannsfest Programm, XL (1880); U. von Wilamowitz- 
MdOendorff, EirUeiiung in die griechische Tragddie [Vol. I of lus edition of Euripides* 
Heracles (1889)], pp. 43 S- and Neue Jahrbiicher fUr das klassische AUerium, XXDC 
(191 2), 464 ff. ; Bethe, Prolegomena sur Geschichle des Theaters imAUherihum (1896) ; 
G. Kdrte, "Satyrn und Bdcke," in Bcthe's Prolegomena, pp. 339 ff-; Wernicke, 
"Bockschflre imd Satyrdiama," Qermes, XXXII (1897), 290 ff.; Schmid, Zw 
CtsckkkU des gr. DUhyrambus (i^i); Reisch, "Zur Vorgeschichte der ^ttischen 
Tragadic," in Festsckrifi Tkeodor G^^n^^en (1902), pp. 4Si ff-J Crusius, s.v. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 

In recent years, essential supports of this doctrine have 
slowly crumbled away before searching investigation; at 
present, scarcely a single clause in the foregoing sketch would 
escape unchallenged by some scholar of deserved standing. An 
ever-increasing number of students believe that tragedy is not 




Fig. 2. — Sketch Map of Attica and the Peloponnesus, Showing Eariy Centers 
of Dramatic Activities in Greece. 

the child of the satyr-play, but that the two are separate in their 
origin. Unfortunately, however, these dissenters, including such 
men as Dr. Emil Reisch of Vienna, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge of 
Oxford, Professor Wilhelm Schmid of Tubingen, and Professor 
William Ridgeway of Cambridge, though they are unanimous in 
rejecting Welcker's hypothesis, cannot agree among themselves 
as to a constructive policy. My own view is that tragedy and 
satyric drama are independent offshoots of the same literary 



4 THE GREEK THEATER AND ITS DRAMA 

type, the Peloponnesian dithyramb. The former came to 
Athens from Corinth and Sicyon by way of Icaria. Somewhat 
later the latter was introduced directly from Phlius by Pratinas, 
a native of that place. My reasons for these opinions will 
develop in the course of the discussion. 

Very recently, notable efforts have been put forth to interpret 
the religious practices of the Greeks, partly in the light of anthro- 
pology and partly in accordance with the new psychological 
method which inquires, not what the god is, but what are the 
social activities and the social organization of his devotees. 
Whatever may be said for these avenues of approach in other 
respects, in practice those who employ them have shown more 
eagerness to assemble data which might be considered confirma- 
tory of their theories than to reach an unprejudiced interpreta- 
tion of the whole body of ancient evidence. Thus, much has 
been made of present-day carnivals in Thessaly, Thrace, and 
Seyms,' and these ceremonies are employed as if they were 
assured survivals of the primitive rites from which Greek 
drama developed and as if their evidence were of greater value 
than the most firmly established data in the andent tradition. 
Now the a priori possibility that these carnivals should retain 
their essential features unchanged through two and a half 
millenniums amid all the vicissitudes which have come upon 
these regions must be pronounced infinitesimal. And an 
examination of the details confirms this impression. Certain 
parts of the ceremonies are parodies of the Christian rites of 
marriage and burial. Not only an Arab but also a Frank appear 
in the cast of characters. Though Phr>7iichus is said to have 
been the first to represent female rdles,' such rdles abound in 
these modem plays. Yet there is another defect in this 
assumption which is still more serious. If there is one wdl- 
authcnticated fact in the history of Greek drama, expressly 
stated in ancient notices and fully substantiated by the extant 

■ Cf. Uwson, Annual of Briiish Sckod ai Athens, VI (1900), 125 ff.; Dftwkiai, 
iM.. XI (i<>o5), 7i ff.; and Wace, ibid., XVI (19x0), 232 ff. 

• Cf. SuUJas, $.9. "Phr>-nichus." 
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plays, it is that tragedy arose from a choral performance and 
only gradually acquired its histrionic features. On the con- 
trary, these carnivals are predominantly histrionic; there is 
either no chorus or its r61e is distinctly secondary. Had 
Aristotle been guilty of such difaux pas, we can easily imagine 
the derisive comments in which modem investigators would 
have indulged at his expense. 

Of course, our evidence is far from being as complete as we 
could wish, and must therefore be supplemented at many points 
by conjecture pure and simple; but this fact does not justify us 
in throwing all our data overboard and in beginning de novo. 
In this matter we have been too prone to follow a practice which 
the late Professor Verrall characterized, in a different connection, 
as follows: " We are perhaps too apt, in speculations of this kind, 
to help a theory by the convenient hypothesis of a wondrous 
simpleton, who did the mangling, blimdering, or whatever it is 
that we require."' Now, whatever may be true in other cases, 
Aristotle at least was no '^ simpleton," competent only to mangle 
his sources of information; and furthermore, apart from certain 
ethnographic parallels which are of only secondary importance 
after all,' our fimd of knowledge in this field is in no wise com- 
parable with his. In fact, except for the extant plays oxir 
information is almost confined to what we derive, directly or 
indirectly, from him. Since this is so, what can be more absurd 
than to reject his conclusions and have recourse to unhampered 
conjecture ? 

But if we are to hold fast to Aristotle, one precaution is 
necessary — we must be sure that we do not make him say more 
or less than he does say. He wrote for a very different audience 
from that which now reads his words and with a very different 
purpose from that to which his book is now put. And these 
factors often render him enigmatical. This resulted also from 
his frequently assuming a familiarity with things which now 

■ Cf. Euripides the Rationalist^ p. 243. 

* Cf. von WOamowitz, Neue JahrbUcher /. kl, Aliertum, XXDC (1912), 474* 
and Cook, Zeus, I, ziii f. 
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song in celebration of the birth of Dionysus/ Now since the 
dithyramb is known to have been opened up to a wider range of 
themes considerably before Plato's time, his definition must apply 
to the original meaning of the term. This interpretation does 
not remain imsupported. Thus, the first extant instance of the 
words occurs in a fragment of Archilochus {ca. 680-640 B.C.), who 
declares that he ''knows how, when his heart is crazed with wine, 
to lead lord Dionysus' dithjrramb."" It should be observed that 
Archilochus does not say that he knows how to write a dithyramb, 
but how to take part in one as a drunken i^6,px(»>p ("leader")- 
Such a performance was doubtless, as Aristotle said, largely 
improvisational, being perhaps coupled with the rendition of 
some ritual chant {kclK^v /iAos). Dionysus is characterized as 
Opianfio^iBbpofjifios ("celebrated in dithjrrambs") by Pratinas,* 
and addressed as biBbpayfioi by Euripides in his Bacchanals, vs. 
526. In an ode in honor of the victories which were won by 
Xenophon of Corinth in 464 B.C. Pindar inquires, "Whence 
appeared the charms of Dionysus in connection with the ox- 
driving dithyramb ? "* Here, also, the author is not referring to 
the Corinthian dith}n'amb of his own day but to the period when 

' Cf. Laws 700 B: aX dXXo (sc. ddot ^d^t) Acow^ov yivwit, of^uu, diBi^pa/jifios 

' CI. Beigk, Poeiae Lyrid Graeci*, II, 404, fr. 77: 

ol8a 8i${pafifio9j otrtip ffvyxtpavpioBtlt ^piwat, 
' Cf. ibid,, ni, 559, fr. I, vs. 16. 
« Cf. Olymp, Xm, 18 f.: toJ Aiori5<row wdBtv 4^44>aP€9 

B^iyVdr^ is usually explained by reference to the ox prize, cf . schol. Plato, RepMic, 
394C: €^p€B^pai itukw rbw diBipafAfior iw Koplw&tfi inrb *Aplop6t ^oo^i. tQp 8i roirp-Qv 
rf fUv vpibrffi fiovi ixa6f\o9 ^v, r^p 5^ d€VT4fHfi d/i(f>ope6tf rf di TfUrtp rpdyot, 69 rpvyl 
K€xpi€iU909 dr^or. Kem, Cnisius, and Ridgeway, however, refer it to the prac- 
tice of an Arcadian community, the Cynaethaens, of whom Pausanias (viii. 19. i) 
speaks as follows: " And as to the things most worthy of mention there b a shrine of 
Dionysus there, and in the winter season they celebrate a festival, in which men 
who have anointed themselves with oil lift up a bull from the herd, whatever 
one the god himself puts in their minds to lift, and carry it to the shrine. Such 
was their manner of sacrifice." Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1041 and 1206, and Origin 
of Tragedy, p. 6. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In undertaking to treat of a subject concerning hardly a 
detail of which can any statement be made without the possibil- 
ity of dispute, the unfortunate necessity rests upon me of 
beginning with three topics which are the most controversial 
of all — the origin of tragedy, the origin of comedy, and the 
Greek theater. Instead of trying to conceal our ignorance on 
these matters by vague generalities, I shall set forth such data 
as are known, and attempt, clearly and frankly, to erect hypoth- 
eses to answer the questions that most naturally arise, even 
thou^ this very striving for clearness and frankness will expose 
me to attack. I believe with Bacon that '^ truth emerges sooner 
from error than from confusion," or, as a recent writer has 
expressed it, that '' the definitizing of error is often the beginning 
of its disappearance." Limits of space will require, at many 
pcMnts, a dogmatic statement of my views without stopping to 
examine the evidence from every angle. It must be under- 
stood, however, that no account of these subjects, whoever its 
author or however detailed his treatment, could find universal 
acceptance or anything approaching it. 



The Origin of Tragedy,^ — It is still the canonical doctrine, 
though its modem history goes back no farther than Welcker's 

' Cf. Welcker, Nacktrag tu der Sckrift iiber die Aeschylische Trilogie nebst 
emer Ahkandlung Uber das Salyrspid (1826); Furtw&ngler, '^D^r Satyr aus Perga- 
mon/' Berliner WiHckdmannsfest Programme XL (1880); U. von Wilamowitz- 
MoQendorft, Einleilung in die griechische Tragddie [Vol. I of his edition of Euripides' 
Heracles (1889)], pp. 43 ff. and Neue JahrbticherfUr das klassische AUertum, XXIX 
(191 2), 464 ff. ; Bethe, Prolegomena tur Gcschichte des Theaters imAUhertkum (1896) ; 
G. K5rte, "Satym und Bdckc," in Bethe's Prolegomena, pp. 339 ff.; Wernicke, 
"Bockachdre und Satyrdrama/' Hermes, XXXII (1897), 290 ff.; Schmid, Zur 
Gesckichte des g;r, Dithyrambus (1901); Reisch, "Zur Vorgeschichte der {ittischen 
Tragddie/' in Festschrift Theodor Gompers (1902), pp. 451 ff.; Crusius, s.v. 
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book on the Saiyrspiel in 1826 and though no conclusive testi- 
mony for this view can be cited more ancient than Byzantine 
times, that satyric drama was the intermediate stage in the 
derivation of tragedy from the dithyramb. The argument runs 
somewhat as follows: The dithyramb was an improvisational 
song and dance in honor of Dionysus (Bacchus), the god of wine, 
and was performed by a band of men provided with goatlike 
horns, ears, hoofs, and tails and clad in a goatskin (or in a goat- 
hair loin-band) in imitation of Dionysus' attendant sprites, the 
satyrs; on account of this costume the choreutae (members of 
the chorus) were sometimes called tragoiy which is the Greek 
word for ''goats"; in certain localities, as the dithyramb became 
quasi-literary and took on a dramatic element, its name was 
changed to satyric drama; still later, as these tendencies 
increased, especially through the addition of an actor, the satyr- 
play came to be called iragoidia (''goat-song"), derived from the 
nickname applied to the caprine choreutae; the chorus still 
consisted of satyrs and, since these were licentious, bestial 
creatures, the performance was yet crude and undignified; 
Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) was possibly the first to abandon satyric 
choreutae and was certainly the first to raise tragedy to the rank 
of real literature; during the fifth century each poet was required 
to follow his group of three tragedies at the dramatic festival 
with a satyr-play as a concession to the satyric origin of the 
performance. 



** Dithyrambos/' in Pauly-Wiasowa, Real-EmcydopHdUy ,1201 ff. (1903); Dieterlch* 
"Die KnUtchung der Trmgddic/* ArchivfUr RdigUmswissenschatt^ XI (1908), 163 ff. 
[Kleine Schriftcn, pp. 414^1; Famell, C^s of the Greek States, V, 85 ff., and 
es|>rcially pp. 224(1. (iqoq), and "The Megala Dionyita and the OriffUi of 
Tragedy." Journal of HeUenk Studies, XXIX (iqoq), xlvu; Ridgeway. The QHffo 
of Tragedy unth Special Reference to the Creek Tragedians (iQio), and Tk$ Drmmi 
and Dramatic Dances of Non-Enropeam Races in Special Reference ta the Ongim tf 
Greek Tragedy (1015), reviewed by Flickinger in Classical Weekly, XI (1918)9 
107 fl.; NilMMH, ** I>er Ureprung der TragOdic/' Neue JakrhUcker fUr das klassisekt 
Alicrtum, XXVII (iQii), 609 ff. and 673 ff.; Jane Harrison, Tkemis, a Study ^ 
the SiH ial Origins of Greek Religion (191 2); Murray, "The Ritual Forms Preserved 
in (iri-ck TraKrdy," in Miss Harrison's Tkemis, pp. 341 ff.; Flickinger, "Tragedy 
an«l Satyric I)rama.'* Classical Philology, VIII (1913)1 a6i ff.; and Cook, Zmt, 
a Study in Ancient Religion, I (iv>4)f <>^5 ff- i^ ^5 ff* 
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In recent years, essential supports of this doctrine have 
slowly crumbled away before searching investigation; at 
present, scarcely a single clause in the foregoing sketch would 
escape unchallenged by some scholar of deserved standing. An 
ever-increasing number of students believe that tragedy is not 




Fig. 2. — Sketch Map of Attica and the Peloponnesus, Showing Early Centers 
of Dramatic Activities in Greece. 

the child of the satyr-play, but that the two are separate in their 
origin. Unfortunately, however, these dissenters, including such 
men as Dr. Emil Reisch of Vienna, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge of 
Oxford, Professor Wilhelm Schmid of Tubingen, and Professor 
William Ridgeway of Cambridge, though they are unanimous in 
rejecting Welcker's hypothesis, cannot agree among themselves 
as to a constructive policy. My own view is that tragedy and 
satyric drama are independent offshoots of the same literary 
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type, the Peloponnesian dithyramb. The former came to 
Athens from Corinth and Sicyon by way of Icaria. Somewhat 
later the latter was introduced directly from Phlius by Pratinas, 
a native of that place. My reasons for these opinions will 
develop in the course of the discussion. 

Very recently, notable efforts have been put forth to interpret 
the religious practices of the Greeks, partly in the light of anthro- 
pology and partly in accordance with the new psychological 
method which inquires, not what the god is, but what are the 
social activities and the social organization of his devotees. 
Whatever may be said for these avenues of approach in other 
respects, in practice those who employ them have shown more 
eagerness to assemble data which might be considered confirma- 
tory of their theories than to reach an imprejudiced interpreta- 
tion of the whole body of ancient evidence. Thus, much has 
been made of present-day carnivals in Thessaly, Thrace, and 
Scyrus,' and these ceremonies are employed as if they were 
assured survivals of the primitive rites from which Gredc 
drama developed and as if their evidence were of greater value 
than the most firmly established data in the andent tradition. 
Now the a priori possibility that these carnivals should retain 
their essential features unchanged through two and a half 
millenniums amid all the vicissitudes which have come upon 
these regions must be pronounced infinitesimal. And an 
examination of the details confirms this impression. Certain 
parts of the ceremonies are parodies of the Christian rites d 
marriage and burial. Not only an Arab but also a Frank appear 
in the cast of characters. Though Phrynichus is said to have 
been the first to represent female r61es,' such r61es abound in 
these modem plays. Yet there is another defect in thb 
assumption which is still more serious. If there is one well- 
authenticated fact in the history of Greek drama, expressly 
stated in ancient notices and fully substantiated by the extant 

> Cf. Uwson, Annual of British Sckod aS Athens, VI (1900), 135 ff.; DawkiiH^ 
ibid., XI (1905), 72 ff.; and Wace, ibid., XVI (1910), 23a £f. 

• Cf. Suidju. i.p. "Pho-nichus." 
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plays, it is that tragedy arose from a choral performance and 
only gradually acquired its histrionic features. On the con- 
trary, these carnivals are predominantly histrionic; there is 
either no chorus or its r61e is distinctly secondary. Had 
Aristotle been guilty of such a, faux pas, we can easily imagine 
the derisive conmients in which modem investigators would 
have indulged at his expense. 

Of course, our evidence is far from being as complete as we 
could wish, and must therefore be supplemented at many points 
by conjecture pure and simple; but this fact does not justify us 
in throwing all our data overboard and in beginning de novo. 
In this matter we have been too prone to follow a practice which 
the late Professor Verrall characterized, in a different connection, 
as follows : ** We are perhaps too apt, in speculations of this kind, 
to help a theory by the convenient hypothesis of a wondrous 
simpleton, who did the mangling, blundering, or whatever it is 
that we require."' Now, whatever may be true in other cases, 
Aristotle at least was no ''simpleton," competent only to mangle 
his sources of information; and furthermore, apart from certain 
ethnographic parallels which are of only secondary importance 
after all,' our fund of knowledge in this field is in no wise com- 
parable with his. In fact, except for the extant plays our 
information is almost confined to what we derive, directly or 
indirectly, from him. Since this is so, what can be more absurd 
than to reject his conclusions and have recourse to unhampered 
conjecture ? 

But if we are to hold fast to Aristotle, one precaution is 
necessary — we must be sure that we do not make him say more 
or less than he does say. He wrote for a very different audience 
from that which now reads his words and with a very different 
purp>ose from that to which his book is now put. And these 
factors often render him enigmatical. This resulted also from 
his frequently assuming a familiarity with things which now 

' Cf. Euripides the Rationalist^ p. 243. 

* Cf. von WOamowitz, Neue JahrbUcher /. hi. AUertum, XXDC (1912), 474f 
and Cook, Zeus, I, xiii f . 
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song in celebration of the birth of Dionysus.' Now since the 
dithyramb is known to have been opened up to a wider range of 
themes considerably before Plato's time, his definition must apply 
to the original meaning of the term. This interpretation does 
not remain unsupported. Thus, the first extant instance of the 
words occurs in a fragment of Archilochus {ca. 680-640 B.C.), who 
declares that he '^ knows how, when his heart is crazed with wine, 
to lead lord Dionysus' dith3rramb."^ It should be observed that 
Archilochus does not say that he knows how to write a dithyramb, 
but how to take part in one as a drunken i^ipxt^y ("leader")- 
Such a performance was doubtless, as Aristotle said, largely 
improvisational, being perhaps coupled with the rendition of 
some ritual chant (icaX^ /dkos). Dionysus is characterized as 
Opukyfio^Mpa^jifio/i ("celebrated in dith3rrambs") by Pratinas,' 
and addressed as SiBbpafifios by Euripides in his Bacchanals, vs. 
526. In an ode in honor of the victories which were won by 
Xenophon of Corinth in 464 B.C. Pindar inquires, "Whence 
s^peared the charms of Dionysus in connection with the ox- 
driving dithyramb ?"* Here, also, the author is not referring to 
the Corinthian dithyramb of his own day but to the period when 

' Cf. Laws 700 B: ad dXXo (sc ^9oi f}9ris) Aion^ov yiptaa, otfuu, HiB^pait^t 
' Cf. Beigk, Podae Lyrici Graeci*, 11, 404, fr. 77: 

> Cf. Md., in, 559, fr. I, vs. 16. 

« Cf. Olymp. Xm, 18 f.: ral AiowCeov wdStw i^iffniPtp 

BmiXir^ is usually expUined by reference to the ox prize, cf. schol. Plato, Republic, 
394C: t^ptB^Poi itiw rbw 9iHp^fifiow iw Koplw^ dhrd ' kpiovht 4f^un, tQv di woifirQw 
rf ft/iw wpibrif fioth Iva^Xor ^v, rfp 9i 8€vr4p<p dfu^optCs, rf 9i rplnf rpdyot, 6p ff^vyl 
Ktxpi^fidpop dwijyow. Kern, Crusius, and Ridgcway, however, refer it to the prac- 
tice of an Arcadian community, the Cynaethaens, of whom Pausanias (viii. 19. i) 
speaks as follows: " And as to the things most worthy of mention there is a shrine of 
Dionysus there, and in the winter season they celebrate a festival, in which men 
who have anointed themselves with oil lift up a bull from the herd, whatever 
one the god himself puts in their minds to lift, and carry it to the shrine. Such 
was their manner of sacrifice." Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, V, 104 1 and 1206, and Origin 
of Tragedy f p. 6. 
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it was put upon a quasi-literary level by Anon (see below). 
Finally, Epicharmus went so far as to declare that "when you 
drink water, it isn't a dithyramb,"' showing that the more 
primitive meaning of the term was not crowded out by later 
developments. These passages are sufficient to show that 
the dithyramb was at all times intimately associated with 
Dionysus and at the beginning belonged to him exclusively; 
their force is not invalidated by the acknowledged fact that at 
an early period (see p. ii, below) the restriction was broken 
down. 

It was not untU after the middle of the seventh century that 
the dithyramb became "poetized." This step was taken by 
Arion of Methymna in Lesbos, then resident in Corinth. His 
connection with the dithyramb and early tragedy is vouched for 
by irrefutable evidence. Solon of Athens (639-559 B.C.) is 
said in a recently discovered notice' to have declared in 
Elegies that "Arion introduced the first drama of tragedy. 
The question immediately arises as to exactly what language 
Solon had employed. The words Trjs rpayc^las TpSnov ipS^M are, 
of course, only a paraphrase, for no form of the word rpayi^Sia can 
be used in elegiac verse. This objection does not lie against the 
word Spatia, however, and it will be remembered that the Dorians 
based their claims to tragedy partly upon this non-Attic term.' 
Thus, we obtain an explanation of the cumbersome circumlo- 
cution "the first drama of tragedy." In Solon's Elegies the 
author of this notice (or his source) found only the ambiguous 
term Spapta. A desire to retain the terminology of the original 
prevented his frankly substituting rpaytpHa. Accordingly, he 
kept ipifia but inserted the qualifying genitive rifs rpayt^iLas. 
I do not understand that Aristotle either indorses or rejects the 

' Cf. Kaibel, dymUorum Gratcontm Fragmmia, p. 115, fr. 132; 

o^ff t^ri 6i&Cpttfifi9i Bkx* ^^P v^ft. 

' Published by Rftbe in Rheinisckcs Musrumfur PkUologu, LXIII (1908), 15a 

>C'f. ArtstotIe*t PoctUs 144H61: cat r6 roMiV a^o< [ic. ol 6mpM\ ^w 1^, 

'A^ratowt hk wpdrruif wpoecLfofftiUip. In referring to this passage von WiUmovita 

savh: *'So viel wahr ist, dass 9pdtM in der Tat ein Fremdwort ist; mail redet fan 

KuJtus nur vun Bp^imtm"; cf. op. cii., p. 467, n. 3. 
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Dorian pretensions with respect to this word; but in view of 
our present evidence I am of the opinion that Anon called his 
performances ''dramas" and was the first to use the word in 
this sense and that there is so much of justice in the Dorian 
claims. It is not necessary to believe, however, that they were 
ever called satyric dramas, see pp. 11 and 22, below. 

Now, Dr. Nilsson has objected that Solon would have had no 
occasion to express his opinion upon a matter of this kind {op. cU.^ 
p. 611, note). But the mention of the title of the work from 
which the citation purports to come goes far to substantiate its 
genuineness. Furthermore, Solon was incensed at Thespis (see 
pp. 17 f., below), and therefore it was only natural that he should 
take an interest in the matter, assign the distinction to another, 
and state his opinion in as public a manner as possible. The fact 
that he lived in the days before real (Aeschylean) tragedy and 
before the importance of Thespis' innovations was understood 
explains the error in his judgment. But at the very least, this 
notice proves that the tradition of Arion's connection with 
tragedy was current as early as the first half of the sixth 
century. 

Pindar's reference to the development of the dithyramb at 
Corinth has already been mentioned. In the next generation 
Herodotus characterized Anon as follows: ''Anon was second 
to none of the harpists of that time and was the first of the men 
known to us to compose {TOLfiaavra) a dithyramb and to give it 
a name {bvoyJujavra) and to represent it at Corinth" (I, 23). 
It is customary nowadays to seek to explain such notices as 
arising from the rival claims of jealous cities; but be it noted 
that here are two Attic sympathizers, Solon and Herodotus, 
granting full recognition to the literary achievements of a neigh- 
boring city. In fact, Herodotus is apparently too generous, for 
Arion could not have been the inventor of the dithyramb, broadly 
speaking. But touIv denotes not only "to compose" but also 
*'to poetize," and the latter translation is in better accord with 
what else we know of Arion's contribution to the history of the 
dithyramb. On the other hand, bvoyJuravra probably means 
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that in Herodotus' opiaion Anon was the first to give names 
(titles) to his performances.' 

A Byzantine writer repeats and amplifies Herodotus' state- 
ments but adds one interesting clause to the effect that Arion 
*^ introduced satyrs speaking in meter. "' In this there is nothing 
surprising. In the Peloponnesus caprine satyrs were regular 
attendants upon Dionysus, and in consequence the dithyrambic 
choreutae must usually have been thought of as satyrs. Their 
improvisations, also, must always have engaged the speaking as 
well as the singing voice. This fact, however, did not at this 
time involve histrionic impersonation (jjXiijfais) for the reason 
that they would not attempt to say what was appropriate to 
satyrs but to themselves in propria persona as revelers and 
worshipers. The word t^inerpa ("in meter"), therefore, is the 
important one. The use of meter marked the coming of artistic 
finish and the passing of a performance largely extemporaneous. 
Some idea of the technique of Arion 's productions may be drawn 
from a dithyramb by Bacchylides (first half of the fifth century) 
in honor of Theseus. This is in the form of a lyric dialogue and 
was doubtless influenced somewhat by contemporaneous tragedy. 
The chorus of Athenians, addressing Aegeus, king of Athens, 
inquires why a call to arms has been sounded (vss. 1-15), and 
the coryphaeus (''chorus-leader'') replies that a herald has just 
arrived and summarizes his message (vss. 16-30). The choriis. 
asks for further details (vss. 31-45), and once more the king's 
reply is borrowed from the herald (vss. 46-60). Here Theseus, 
not Dionysus, is the theme of the poem; the choreutae do not 

> Cf. Hftigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks (i8g6), p. 17, n. i, and Pickmid- 
Cambridge in Classical Review^ XXVI (191 2), 54. It is also possible that Arioo*s 
emplo>'mcnt of a new generic term (dp^Mara) for his dithyrambs is alluded ta 
Herodotus may have taken it as a matter of course that everyone knew what this 
new name was and consequently failed to mention it, thus leaving the passage 
ambit^uous. 

• Cf. Suidas» s.v. "Arion": \4yrr9ii cat rpamnQ rpimov e^per^ 7«9#r#B4 m1 

Tov x*>P«*' ««1 ^artpovf tiatny k*ip tfAfurrpa^ X^rrat. I cannot agree with Reisch, 
0^. cU., p. 471, and Pickard -Cambridge, op. cii., p. 54, in »Ki«>rTt^ that this notice 
refers to three separate t)'pes of performances instead of 
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represent satyrs, but appear in their true character as plain 
citizens of Athens; and the coryphaeus is given a dramatic 
character, that of Aegeus. These are all developments later 
than the time of Arion ; nevertheless, the general effect must have 
been much the same. 

Before the close of the sixth century the dithyramb had 
become a regular form of literature — a chorus of fifty, dancing 
and singing formal compositions. In 508 B.C. a contest of dithy- 
rambic choruses of men was made a standing feature of the pro- 
gram at the City Dionysia in Athens. Simonides (556-467 B.C.) 
is known to have composed a dith3rramb entitled Memnan^ the 
exclusively Dionysiac character of the genre being then, if not 
earlier, abandoned. But it is important to remember that ori- 
ginaUy the dithyramb was extemporaneous and confined to the 
worship and exaltation of Dionysus. 

In the new notice concerning Solon and Arion, von Wila- 
mowitz finds ''die Bestatigung dass die rpay(^l vor Thespis 
bestanden" (cf. op. cU,^ p. 470). This development could 
scarcely have taken place at Corinth in Arion's time, for there 
was no need of coining a new word to designate the performers 
so long as they appeared as satyrs. And if a term had then been 
derived from the choreutae to designate their performance, it 
must have been ^carvpi^la and not rpay(^ia. Neither could the 
new term have been derived at this period from the prize^ for 
then the goat was onlv the third award.' Let us therefore turn 
to Sicyon. 

In a well-known passage (v. 67) Herodotus tells how the 
Sicyonians used to honor their former king, Adrastus, in other 
ways, and in particular celebrated his sorrows with "tragic" 
(or **goat") choruses {j pay txotai, xopolai) and how their tyrant 
Clisthenes in anger at Adrastus assigned these choruses to 
Dionysus and the other features of the rites to Melanippus. 
Melanippus in his lifetime had killed Adrastus' brother and 
son-in-law, and Clisthenes had brought his bones from Thebes 
and transferred to him part of the honors which had previously 

' See p. 7, n. 4, above. 
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been paid to Adrastus, in order to insult the latter as outrageously 
as possible. The superimposition of the worship of Dionysus 
upon that of the local hero and the reference to tragic choruses 
have furnished Ridgeway a foundation upon which to rear his 
theory that tragedy developed from ceremonies at the tombs of 
heroes. In this passage the meaning of the word r pay ucoUn has 
provoked much discussion. I believe that Herodotus meant 
T pay u(b% here in the sense current in his own day, viz., tragic, 
but I do not believe that he stopped to consider whether these 
Sicyonian dances ''were sufficiently like the choruses in the 
tragedies of his contemporaries to be called 'tragic.'"* I think 
he employed that adjective simply because rpayuaol xopol was 
the Sicyonians' own designation for their performances. If so, 
whatever rpayumffi xopoi<^^ connoted to Herodotus, or even to 
contemporaneous Sicyonians, originally rpayucbt in this phrase 
must have meant "goat," and these choruses must originally 
have been, for whatever reason, "goat" choruses. 

Some considered Epigenes of Sicyon the first tragic poet, 
Thcspis being second (or as others thought, sixteenth) in the list.* 
In connection with Epigenes another tradition must be men- 
tioned. Several explanations are preserved of the proverb 
obiip xpdr tAf At6vwroy (" nothing to do with Dionysus"). These 
are somewhat vague in details and need not be taken too 
seriously; but at least they are valuable as showing the general 
periods in which their authors thought that the proper situation 
for the rise of such a proverb had existed. According to one 
account, this expression was uttered "when Epigenes had com- 
posed a tragedy in honor of Dionysus."* In just what particular 
Ei)igenes' performance seemed alien to the worship of Dionysus 
the retailers of the anecdote do not specify. Ridgeway supposes 

* rf. PickArd-Cambridge, op. cii., p. 55. 

• Cf. Suidas, s,v, ** Thcspis": B^^^-it 'InpUy w6\tmi *Atti»^, r^7ic6t ^cnu- 
4/ff«Tof dr& rod wfiiirov y^v^tiJppv r^7ydiorotod *ETi7^*'W't ^•v ZunwW«v riM|Mr«»f, 
wf 64 TtMt, 9€(rr€pot ftrrA 'En^^myr* AXXm 9i a^6r wp^rw rpayiM^ 7fW#liM 

< Cf. Suidas, s.v., Photius, 1.9., and ApostoUus xiii. 42: 'Ewiy4f9¥ rwO Xu n m^Um 
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that Epigenes "did not confine himself to Dionysiac subjects."' 
But surely that development came much later. In my opinion, 
the explanation is simpler. We have no information as to the 
costume which the choreutae wore in honoring the sorrows of 
Adrastus. There was, of course, no reason for their appearing 
as satyrs. But were satyric choreutae introduced at the same 
time that the dances were given over to Dionysus ? If we answer 
this question in the negative, the situation becomes clear. The 
audience, or part of it, was sufficiently acquainted with the 
performances instituted by Arion at Corinth to expect a chorus 
of satyrs in the Sicyonian dances after they were transferred to 
Dionjrsus. And when Epigenes brought on his choreutae in the 
same (non-satyric) costume as had previously been employed, 
they naturally manifested their surprise with the ejaculation: 
ovto xpds T^ Aidpvaop. By this they meant: "Why, these 
choreutae are just what we have had all the time; there is 
nothing of the satyrs about them. They have nothing to do 
with Dionysus." 

Practically everyone is convinced that Tpay(^ia means 
"goat-song." The only difficulty consists in explaining how 
this name came to be applied. We have already noted (see 
p. 2, above) that Welcker explained it on the basis of costume, 
and this is now the prevailing view. But though the choreutae 
at Corinth were satyrs, there were good reasons why no new term 
should be coined there to designate them (see p. 11, above), and 
in fact, rpayc^Sla, Tpa7<jjWs ("goat-singer"), and rpayucbi (in a 
technical sense) apparently did not originate there. On the 
other hand, in Sicyon (where at least the expression rpayuool 
xopoi, if not the others, seems to have been in use at an early 
day) the costume of the choreutae was assuredly not caprine 
before the dances were transferred from Adrastus to Dionysus 
and probably was not thereafter. Consequently, Welcker's 
explanation must be rejected. 

But the earliest and favorite explanation of these terms in 
antiquity derived them from the fact that a goat was given to the 

» Cf. The Origin of Tragedy, p. 58. 
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X victorious poet as a prize.' Knowledge and approval of this 

interpretation can be traced almost uninterruptedly from the 
high authority of the Parian ChronicU^ in the third century B.C. 
onward, and there is no cogent reason for doubting its truth. 
The other suggestion that the name was derived from the goat 
which was offered in sacrifice in connection with the performances 
will be seen not to conflict with this view when it is remembered 
that in the later dithyrambic contests the prize (a tripod) was 
not regarded as the personal possession of the victor but was 
customarily consecrated in some temple or other public place. 
In my opinion, these explanations have been most unwarrant- 
ably abandoned in modem times, and I think a reaction in their 
favor has set in. They are spoken of respectfully by Dr. Reisdi/ 
and Mr. Pickard-Cambridge mentions them exclusively.^ 

Now the transfer of the Sicyonian dances from Adrastus to 
Dionysus would probably happen early in the reign of Clisthenes 
{ca. 595-560 B.C.), and for this very period Eusebius preserves a 
notice to the effect that ^* 2l goat was given to contestants among 
the Greeks, and from this fact they were called rpayufol.*** I 
therefore believe that Herodotus, Eusebius (Jerome), and Suidas 
all refer to the same event: that Clisthenes of Sicyon established 
the goat prize about 590 B.C. when he surrendered to Dionysus 

' About a docen erpUnationi in addition to those dttniMfd in the teit are 
listed and critidaed in Oomai/ PhaOogy, Vni (1915), 269 ff. 

* Cf. Jaooby, Das Manner Parmm, p. 14: i#* od Bd^nt ^ wm^rkt l^wmM^mjn 
w^of, Iff iBOalt l^VlfM i9 iM*" <»< ^^^^ ^^ ^ [I'W'm* '^ HHF[AA), 

> Cf. op. cU., p. 468: " An der Tatiadie, daM in tlterer Zdt dem lYufSdenchor 
ein Bock ab Pieia (der alt Opferthier und Opfenchmaus dienen toUte), g efe b en 
wurde, wie dem Dithyrambenchor tu gliechem Zwecke ein Stier, daran lu swcifehi 
ut kcin Grand. " 

* Cf. op, cU., p. 59: "Since the interpretation of rpmy^^Hm at the 'tong ol the 
men in goat-costume' must be given up, the word can be interpreted at the *t0Qg 
around' or 'for the goat' — whether the goat be s ac ri fice or prise." 

I Cf. Eusebius* Chronica^ Ol. 47, a (59i'590 B.C.; Armenian versioQ, CI. 48. i): 

Jerome's Latin version reads: *'his temporibus certantibut in agooe (de voce add. 
K) tragus, id est hircus, in praemio dabatur. Unde aiunt tragoedoa iiUBCU|ialQi»'* 
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the dances which had previously been performed in honor of 
Adrastus/ that Epigenes was the poet whom Clisthenes employed 
to initiate this innovation, and that non-satyric choreutae and 
the terms t pay uotn, rpaycfiSin, etc., arose in this manner, time, and 
place. The neatness with which these notices fit together to 
produce this result renders them comparatively secure from the 
critical assault which might more successfully be directed 
against them individually. In any case, it is incumbent upon 
any skeptic, not merely to reject the later authorities, but also 
to provide a more satisfactory explanation of Herodotii^ 

If this series of conclusions is accepted, we have an answer 
to the question imder consideration — the occasion of the term 
Tf>ay<^Sol. We must conclude that honoring Adrastus with 
choruses either did not involve the giving of a prize or that the 
prize was other than a goat. With the transfer to Dionysus, a 
goat (for some reason) was chosen as the object of competition, 
and was doubtless immediately consumed in a sacrificial feast. 
We have seen that at Corinth, where the choreutae were satyrs, 
there was no reason to coin a new term to designate them. But 
at Sicyon the situation was different. What more natural than 
that from the new prize should be derived new names {rpayucoL 
XPpoL and rpay(^l respectively) for the new-old performances 
and their choreutae.^ It is not enough to pass this tradition of 
Sicyonian tragedy by in silence or to brand it as aetiological or as 
arising from the partisanship of rival cities. It must first be 
shown to be inconsistent, either with itself or with other 
established facts. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the Peloponnesus, which was 
inhabited by the Dorian branch of the Greek stock; at this point 
we pass to Attica, which was Ionic. We are indebted to the 

' CoQtniry to Herodotus, these choruses were rpayucol only after the transfer, 
not before — a negligible error. 

*0f course, it is possible to argue that goats may have been sacrificed to 
Adimstus and that rpayuc^ and rpa7y56t were consequently older terms than is 
maintained in the text; this would also explain why the goat was continued as a 
prize after the sacrifice proper had been given over to Melanippus. Cf ., however, 
FazneU, CuUs of the Greek Stales, V, 233 and note (L 
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book on the Satyrs piel in 1826 and though no conclusive testi- 
mony for this view can be cited more ancient than Byzantine 
times, that satyric drama was the intermediate stage in the 
derivation of tragedy from the dithyramb. The argument runs 
somewhat as follows: The dithyramb was an improvisational 
song and dance in honor of Dionysus (Bacchus), the god of wine, 
and was performed by a band of men provided with goatlike 
horns, ears, hoofs, and tails and clad in a goatskin (or in a goat- 
hair loin-band) in imitation of Dionysus' attendant sprites, the 
satyrs; on account of this costume the choreutae (members of 
the chorus) were sometimes called tragoi, which is the Greek 
word for ''goats"; in certain localities, as the dithyramb became 
quasi-literary and took on a dramatic element, its name was 
changed to satyric drama; still later, as these tendencies 
increased, especially through the addition of an actor, the satyr- 
play came to be called iragaidia (''goat-song"), derived from the 
nickname applied to the caprine choreutae; the chorus still 
consisted of satyrs and, since these were licentious, bestial 
creatures, the performance was yet crude and undignified; 
Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) was possibly the first to abandon satyric 
choreutae and was certainly the first to raise tragedy to the rank 
of real literature; during the fifth century each poet was required 
to follow his group of three tragedies at the dramatic festival 
with a satyr-play as a concession to the satyric origin of the 
performance. 



" Dithynunbos/' in Pauly-Wissowm, Real'Encyclopddie,V,i9os ff. (1903); Dietericfa» 
"Die EnUtehung der TragOdic/* ArckhfUr Rdigumswissensckaft, XI (1908), 1638. 
[Kleinc Schriften, pp. 414 ff I; Farnell, Cults of the Greek SiaUs, V, 85 ff., and 
espciUlly pp. 224 a. (1Q09), and "The Megala Dionysia and the Oripn of 
TraRCfiy/' JoumaS of IleUenic Studies, XXIX (iqoq), xlvu; Ridgeway. Tim OHgfm 
of Tragedy tritk SprcuU Reference to the Greek Tragedians (iQio), and Tk$ Dmmu 
and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races in Special Reference to tko Oripm 9§ 
Greek Tragedy (1015), reviewed by Flickinger in Classical Weekly, XI (i9i8)« 
107 f!.; Nilsson, " r)er Unprung der Tnig(klie/' Neue JakrbUckerfUr das ktastitckt 
AUertum, XXVII (1911), 6oQff. and 6730.; Jane numon, Tkemis, a Study §f 
tke Soiial Origins of Greek Religion (1Q12); Murray, "The Ritual Forms Preserved 
in Greek TraKedy/* in Miss Harrison's Tkemis, pp. 341 ff.; Flickinger, "Tragedy 
and Satyric Drama." Classical Pkilology, VIII (1913), 261 ff.; and Cook, Zms^ 
a Study in Ancient Religion, I (1914)1 ^5 ff- *nd 695 ff. 
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In recent years, essential supports of this doctrine have 
slowly crumbled away before searching investigation; at 
present, scarcely a single clause in the foregoing sketch would 
escape unchallenged by some scholar of deserved standing. An 
ever-increasing number of students believe that tragedy is not 




Fig. 2. — Sketch Map of Attica and the Peloponnesus, Showing Early Centers 
of Dramatic Activities in Greece. 

the child of the satyr-play, but that the two are separate in their 
origin. Unfortunately, however, these dissenters, including such 
men as Dr. Emil Reisch of Vienna, Mr. Pickard-Cambridge of 
Oxford, Professor Wilhelm Schmid of Tubingen, and Professor 
William Ridgeway of Cambridge, though they are imanimous in 
rejecting Welcker's hypothesis, cannot agree among themselves 
as to a constructive policy. My own view is that tragedy and 
satyric drama are indep>endent offshoots of the same literary 
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type, the Peloponnesian dithyramb. The former came to 
Athens from Corinth and Sicyon by way of Icaria. Somewhat 
later the latter was introduced directly from Phlius by Pratinas, 
a native of that place. My reasons for these opinions will 
develop in the course of the discussion. 

Very recently, notable eflForts have been put forth to interpret 
the religious practices of the Greeks, partly in the light of anthro- 
pology and partly in accordance with the new psychological 
method which inquires, not what the god is, but what are the 
social activities and the sodal organization of his devotees. 
Whatever may be said for these avenues of approach in other 
respects, in practice those who employ them have shown more 
eagerness to assemble data which might be considered confirma- 
tory of their theories than to reach an unprejudiced interpreta- 
tion of the whole body of ancient evidence. Thus, much has 
been made of present-day carnivals in Thessaly, Thrace, and 
Scyrus,' and these ceremonies are employed as if they were 
assured survivals of the primitive rites from which Greek 
drama developed and as if their evidence were of greater value 
than the most firmly established data in the ancient tradition. 
Now the a priori possibility that these carnivals should retain 
their essential features imchanged through two and a half 
millenniums amid all the vicissitudes which have come upon 
these regions must be pronoimced infinitesimal. And an 
examination of the details confirms this impression. Certain 
parts of the ceremonies are parodies of the Christian rites of 
marriage and burial. Not only an Arab but also a Frank appear 
in the cast of characters. Though Phrynichus b said to have 
been the first to represent female r61es,' such r61es abound in 
these modem plays. Yet there is another defect in this 
assumption which is still more serious. If there is one well- 
authenticated fact in the history of Greek drama, expressly 
stated in ancient notices and fully substantiated by the extant 

' Cf. Lawson, Amnual of BrUish School ai Athens, VI (1900), las ff.; Dtwkinig 
ibid., XI (1905), 7^ ff.; and Wace, ibid., XVI (1910), 23a ff. 

• Cf. Suidas, *.?. "Phrynichus." 
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plays, it is that tragedy arose from a choral performance and 
only gradually acquired its histrionic features. On the con- 
trary, these carnivals are predominantly histrionic; there is 
either no chorus or its r61e is distinctly secondary. Had 
Aristotle been guilty of such Sifaux pas, we can easily imagine 
the derisive conmients in which modem investigators would 
have indulged at his expense. 

Of course, our evidence is far from being as complete as we 
could wish, and must therefore be supplemented at many points 
by conjecture pure and simple; but this fact does not justify us 
in throwing all our data overboard and in beginning de novo. 
In this matter we have been too prone to follow a practice which 
the late Professor Verrall characterized, in a diflferent connection, 
as follows: ''We are perhaps too apt, in speculations of this kind, 
to help a theory by the convenient hypothesis of a wondrous 
simpleton, who did the mangling, blimdering, or whatever it is 
that we require."' Now, whatever may be true in other cases, 
Aristotle at least was no "simpleton," competent only to mangle 
his sources of information; and furthermore, apart from certain 
ethnographic parallels which are of only secondary importance 
after all,' our fimd of knowledge in this field is in no wise com- 
parable with his. In fact, except for the extant plays our 
information is almost confined to what we derive, directly or 
indirectly, from him. Since this is so, what can be more absurd 
than to reject his conclusions and have recourse to unhampered 
conjecture ? 

But if we are to hold fast to Aristotle, one precaution is 
necessary — we must be sure that we do not make him say more 
or less than he does say. He wrote for a very different audience 
from that which now reads his words and with a very different 
purpose from that to which his book is now put. And these 
factors often render him enigmatical. This resulted also from 
his frequently assuming a familiarity with things which now 

' Cf. Euripides the Raliomilist, p. 243. 

•Cf. von Wilamowitz, Neue JakrhUcher J, kl. AUertum, XXDC (1912), 474t 
and Cook, Zeus, I, xiii f. 
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cannot always be taken for granted. As Professor Bywater 
expressed it : '' It is dear from Aristotle's confession of ignorance 
as to comedy that he knows more of the history of tragedy than 
he actually tells us, and that he is not aware of there being any 
serious laama in it."' Thus, Aristotle says that tragedy was 
''improvisational by origin" and, more specifically, was derived | 
''from the leaders of the dithyramb."* Though this expression 
unhappUy is somewhat lacking in precision, the main item, that 
the dithyramb is the parent of tragedy, emerges from any 
interpretation. Ridgeway may proceed to dissociate the dithy- 
ramb from Dionysus and to derive it from ceremonies at the 
tombs of heroes if he choose; however imwarranted, that is at 
least logical. But to ignore this statement of Aristotle's and to 
seek, as many do, to trace tragedy back to Sp&fu^a C' ritual 
acts") of various kinds by another line of development trans- 
gresses good philological practice. 

There is an unfortimate facility in such attempts. Tragedy 
embraced many diverse elements in its material and technique. 
Accordingly, whatever anyone sets out to find, he can be almost 
certain of discovering there. Thus, Dieterich with hb theory 
of the development of tragedy from funeral dirges, the Eleusinian 
mysteries, and various aetiological sources; Ridgeway with his 
tomb theory; Miss Harrison with her "Year Spirit" (the 
Eniautos-Daimon) and sympathetic magic; and Murray with 
his attempt to reconcile and expand the Dicterich-Harrison 
theories, all find confirmation for their views in the same body 
of dramatic literature. The very facility of such analyzing is 
its undoing. 

Moreover, despite numerous attempts to the contrary, the 
real nature of the primitive dithyramb can scarcely be a matter 
of doubt. Plato, who was also no ''simpleton," defined it as a 

^ Ci.hhArisMUoHtke Art of Poeiry^p, 1^$, This opinioo is coafimied by the 
(act that men of such imporUnce as Thespis and Phrynichus are not to much m 
mentioned in the Poetics, v 

»Cf. Podics I44Q<I9-Ii: y^^ft^n <«'>*»• 4^x#« mir^rifitmrrtMi, . 
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song in celebration of the birth of Dionysus.' Now since the 
dithjrramb is known to have been opened up to a wider range of 
themes considerably before Plato's time, his definition must apply 
to the original meaning of the term. This interpretation does 
not remain unsupported. Thus, the first extant instance of the 
words occurs in a fragment of Archilochus (ca. 680-640 B.C.), who 
declares that he "knows how, when his heart is crazed with wine, 
to lead lord Dionysus' dithyramb."* It should be observed that 
Archilochus does not say that he knows how to write a dithyramb, 
but how to take part in one as a drunken ^dpxo)!' ("leader")- 
Such a performance was doubtless, as Aristotle said, largely 
improvisational, being perhaps coupled with the rendition of 
some ritual chant (icaX^i^ fUkoi). Dionysus is characterized as 
9pia/i/3o-icMrpaMj3os ("celebrated in dithyrambs") by Pratinas,* 
and addressed as iiBbpayfio^ by Euripides in his Bacchanals^ vs. 
526. In an ode in honor of the victories which were won by 
Xenophon of Corinth in 464 B.C. Pindar inquires, "Whence 
appeared the charms of Dionysus in connection with the ox- 
driving dithyramb ?"^ Here, also, the author is not referring to 
the Corinthian dithyramb of his own day but to the period when 

' Cf. Laws 700 B: mX dXXo (sc. c^<Sot ^d^t) Aion^ov yivwit^ oJ/jmij 8i$6paftfiot 

■ C£. Beri^, Poeiae Lyrici Graeci*, 11, 404, fr. 77: 

ot8a 8i$^pafAfioPj ofpip avyxtpavPioStlt ^pivat, 

' C£. ibid,, Hlf sS9i ^r* i> vs. 16. 

< Cf. Olymp. Xm, 18 f.: ral AioriJcroi; wddtp i^dtfKLPtp 

irbp /SoiyXdr^ x^P'^^ 8t&vpdfxfi^i; 
BoifX^rg is usually explained by reference to the ox prize, cf . schol. Plato, Republic, 
394C: ciipc^pcu itJkp rbp 8iHpafAfiop ip Koplp&tp ^6 * Xpiopht ^ai. tQp di wotrrrQp 
rf /tip wpiSnt^ fioOt (wa6f\op i)y, rf ^ devr^p^ d^M^op^i ^V ^ rplri^ rpdyot, 6p rpvyl 
K€xpi9iUpQP dr^or. Kern, Crusius, and Ridgeway, however, refer it to the prac- 
tice of an Arcadian community, the Cynaethaens, of whom Pausanias (viii. 19. i) 
speaks as follows: " And as to the things most worthy of mention there is a shrine of 
Dionysus there, and in the winter season they celebrate a festival, in which men 
who have anointed themselves with oil lift up a bull from the herd, whatever 
one the god himself puts in their minds to lift, and carry it to the shrine. Such 
was their manner of sacrifice." Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, V, 1041 and 1206, and Origin 
of Tragedy^ p. 6. 
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it was put upon a quasi-literary level by Anon (see below). 
Finally, Epicharmus went so far as to declare that "when you 
drink water, it isn't a dithyramb,"* showing that the more 
primitive meaning of the term was not crowded out by later 
developments. These passages are sufficient to show that 
the dithyramb was at all times intimately associated with 
Dionysus and at the beginning belonged to him exclusively; 
their force is not invalidated by the acknowledged fact that at 
an early period (see p. ii, below) the restriction was broken 
down. 

It was not imtil after the middle of the seventh century that 
the dithyramb became "poetized." This step was taken by 
Arion of Methymna in Lesbos, then resident in Corinth. His 
connection with the dithyramb and early tragedy is vouched for 
by irrefutable evidence. Solon of Athens (639-559 B.C.) is 
said in a recently discovered notice' to have declared in his 
Elegies that "Arion introduced the first drama of tragedy." 
The question immediately arises as to exactly what language 
Solon had employed. The words Trjs rpaji^las TpSrrov Spa^ are, 
of course, only a paraphrase, for no form of the word rpayifila can 
be used in elegiac verse. This objection does not lie against the 
word Spofia, however, and it will be remembered that the Dorians 
based their claims to tragedy partly upon this non-Attic term.' 
Thus, we obtain an explanation of the cumbersome circumlo- 
cution "the first drama of tragedy." In Solon's Elegies the 
author of this notice (or his source) found only the ambiguous 
term Spafta. A desire to retain the terminology of the original 
prevented his frankly substituting rpaji^la. Accordingly, he 
kept Sp&fia but inserted the qualifying genitive rift rpay^^Slas. 
I do not understand that Aristotle either indorses or rejects the 

' Cf. Kaibcl, Comkorum Gratcorum FragmttUa, p. 115, fr. 152; 

o^ f^ri Si^pmft^ Bkx* ^9up Wft. 

• Published by Rftbe in Rkeinisckes Museum fur PkiioiciU, LXIII (1908), 150. 

* <Si. .\ri$toUe*s Podks 144X61: c«i t6 roacy a^ol [ic. ol 6mpmt] ^w l^&», 
'A^ratovi 6i rpdrrctr rpo#a709ffu««r. In referring to this pASSAKC von WiUmowiU 
wky^: *'So vicl wahr tst, dass ApiiMi in dcr Tat cin Fremdwort ist; man ivdet im 
Kultus nur von Bp^utm"; cf. op. cii,, p. 467, n.5. 
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Dorian pretensions with respect to this word; but in view of 
our present evidence I am of the opinion that Anon called his 
performances '' dramas" and was the first to use the word in 
this sense and that there is so much of justice in the Dorian 
claims. It is not necessary to believe, however, that they were 
ever called satyric dramas, see pp. 11 and 22, below. 

Now, Dr. Nilsson has objected that Solon would have had no 
occasion to express his opinion upon a matter of this kind {op, cit,^ 
p. 611, note). But the mention of the title of the work from 
which the citation purports to come goes far to substantiate its 
genuineness. Furthermore, Solon was incensed at Thespis (see 
pp. 17 f., below), and therefore it was only natural that he should 
take an interest in the matter, assign the distinction to another, 
and state his opinion in as public a manner as possible. The fact 
that he lived in the days before real (Aeschylean) tragedy and 
before the importance of Thespis' innovations was imderstood 
explains the error in his judgment. But at the very least, this 
notice proves that the tradition of Arion's connection with 
tragedy was current as early as the first half of the sixth 
century. 

Pindar's reference to the development of the dithyramb at 
Corinth has already been mentioned. In the next generation 
Herodotus characterized Anon as follows: "Arion was second 
to none of the harpists of that time and was the first of the men 
known to us to compose (Toti^o-ai^a) a dithyramb and to give it 
a name {bvoyJiaavTa) and to represent it at Corinth" (I, 23). 
It is customary nowadays to seek to explain such notices as 
arising from the rival claims of jealous cities; but be it noted 
that here are two Attic sympathizers, Solon and Herodotus, 
granting full recognition to the literary achievements of a neigh- 
boring city. In fact, Herodotus is apparently too generous, for 
Arion could not have been the inventor of the dithyramb, broadly 
speaking. But touIv denotes not only "to compose" but also 
"to poetize," and the latter translation is in better accord with 
what else we know of Arion's contribution to the history of the 
dithyramb. On the other hand, bvoyJuravra probably means 
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that in Herodotus' opinion Anon was the first to give names 
(titles) to his performances.' 

A Byzantine writer repeats and amplifies Herodotus' state- 
ments but adds one interesting clause to the effect that Arion 
*' introduced satyrs speaking in meter."' In this there is nothing 
surprising. In the Peloponnesus caprine satyrs were regular 
attendants upon Dionysus, and in consequence the dithyrambic 
choreutae must usually have been thought of as satyrs. Their 
improvisations, also, must always have engaged the speaking as 
well as the singing voice. This fact, however, did not at this 
time involve histrionic impersonation (jdtirfais) for the reason 
that they would not attempt to say what was appropriate to 
satyrs but to themselves in propria persona as revelers and 
worshipers. The word tfifurpa ("in meter"), therefore, is the 
important one. The use of meter marked the coming of artistic 
finish and the passing of a performance largely extemporaneous. 
Some idea of the technique of Arion's productions may be drawn 
from a dithyramb by Bacchylides (first half of the fifth century) 
in honor of Theseus. This is in the form of a lyric dialogue and 
was doubtless influenced somewhat by contemporaneous tragedy. 
The chorus of Athenians, addressing Aegeus, king of Athens, 
inquires why a call to arms has been sounded (vss. 1-15), and 
the coryphaeus ("chorus-leader") replies that a herald has just 
arrived and summarizes his message (vss. 16-30). The chorus, 
asks for further details (vss. 31-45), and once more the king's 
reply is borrowed from the herald (vss. 46-60). Here Theseus, 
not Dionysus, is the theme of the poem; the choreutae do not 

' Cf. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Creeks (1896), p. 17, n. i, and Pickaid- 
Cambridge in Classical Revirw, XXVI (191 2), 54. It is alto pouible that Arion't 
emplo>inent of a new generic term (Spdfiarm) for hit dithyrambs it alluded ta 
Herodotus may have taken it as a matter of course that everyone knew what this 
new name was and consequently failed to mention it, thus leaving the passage 
ambiguous. 

■ Cf . Suidas, s.v. "Arion**: \dy«rtn «•! rpmytinO rp6m'9v t^ptr^ ytp4^$tu rai 

ToO X'^P^^ 'a' ^arCp9tft tUtrryKuw (^purpm Xfyorraf. I cannot agree with Rctschi 
op. (&/., p. 471, and Pickard -Cambridge, op, cU,, p. 54, in thinking that thb notice 
refers to three separate t>'pes of performances instead ol one. 
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represent satyrs, but appear in their true character as plain 
citizens of Athens; and the coryphaeus is given a dramatic 
character, that of Aegeus. These are all developments later 
than the time of Arion ; nevertheless, the general effect must have 
been much the same. 

Before the dose of the sixth century the dithyramb had 
become a regular form of literature — a chorus of fifty, dancing 
and singing formal compositions. In 508 B.C. a contest of dithy- 
rambic choruses of men was made a standing f eatiure of the pro- 
gram at the City Dionjrsia in Athens. Simonides (556-467 B.C.) 
is known to have composed a dithyramb entitled Memnan^ the 
exclusively Dionysiac character of the genre being then, if not 
earlier, abandoned. But it is important to remember that ori- 
ginally the dithyramb was extemporaneous and confined to the 
worship and exaltation of Dionysus. 

In the new notice concerning Solon and Arion, von Wila- 
mowitz finds ^'die BestlLtigung dass die rpayi^ici vor Thespis 
bestanden" (cf. op. cit.j p. 470). This development could 
scarcely have taken place at Corinth in Arion's time, for there 
was no need of coining a new word to designate the performers 
so long as they appeared as satyrs. And if a term had then been 
derived from the choreutae to designate their performance, it 
must have been ^aarvfH^bla and not rpayt^ia. Neither could the 
new term have been derived at this period from the prizCj for 
then the goat was onlv the third award.' Let us therefore turn 
to Sicyon. 

In a well-known passage (v. 67) Herodotus tells how the 
Sicyonians used to honor their former king, Adrastus, in other 
ways, and in particular celebrated his sorrows with "tragic" 
(or "goat") choruses (rpa7ticot<rt xopoicC) and how their tyrant 
Clisthenes in anger at Adrastus assigned these choruses to 
Dionysus and the other features of the rites to Melanippus. 
Melanippus in his lifetime had killed Adrastus' brother and 
son-in-law, and Clisthenes had brought his bones from Thebes 
and transferred to him part of the honors which had previously 

' See p. 7, n. 4, above. 
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been paid to Adrastus, in order to insult the latter as outrageously 
as possible. The superimposition of the worship of Dionysus 
upon that of the local hero and the reference to tragic choruses 
have furnished Ridgeway a foundation upon which to rear his 
theory that tragedy developed from ceremonies at the tombs of 
heroes. In this passage the meaning of the word TfHiyucoun has 
provoked much discussion. I believe that Herodotus meant 
TpayuU>s here m the sense current m his own day, viz., tragic, 
but I do not believe that he stopped to consider whether these 
Sicyonian dances *'were suflSciently like the choruses in the 
tragedies of his contemporaries to be called 'tragic'"' I think 
he employed that adjective simply because rpayuool xopol was 
the Sicyonians' own designation for their performances. If so, 
whatever rpayuooitn xopota connoted to Herodotus, or even to 
contemporaneous Sicyonians, originally rpayuUfs in this phrase 
must have meant ^'goat," and these choruses must originally 
have been, for whatever reason, "goat" choruses. 

Some considered Epigenes of Sicyon the first tragic poet, 
Thespis being second (or as others thought, sixteenth) in the list.' 
In connection with Epigenes another tradition must be men- 
tioned. Several explanations are preserved of the proverb 
oOSip xpds r6¥ Aidvwroy (" nothing to do with Dionysus"). These 
are somewhat vague in details and need not be taken too 
seriously; but at least they are valuable as showing the general 
periods in which their authors thought that the proper situation 
for the rise of such a proverb had existed. According to one 
account, this expression was uttered "when Epigenes had com- 
posed a tragedy in honor of Dionysus."^ In just what particular 
Epigenes' performance seemed alien to the worship of Dionysus 
the retailers of the anecdote do not specify. Ridgeway supposes 

' Cf. PickiLrd-Cjunbridge, op. ct/., p. 55. 

' Cf. Suidas, j.t. "Thespis": Si^wtt 'Ica^ov w6Xh^ *Arrtc%, rpmyut^ ixmrn*' 

^ 64 rtpct, dc^c^ot fturrA *Ewiy4r^p' AXXm M a^dr wpArow rpmyuAw 7«»^iu 



1 Cf. SukUs, j.f., Photitis, s.f., and Apostolius xiii. 42: *Bv«y/i«v r«6 Zunmpi$m 
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that Epigenes "did not confine himself to Dionysiac subjects."' 
But surely that development came much later. In my opinion, 
the explanation is simpler. We have no information as to the 
costume which the choreutae wore in honoring the sorrows of 
Adrastus. There was, of course, no reason for their appearing 
as satyrs. But were satyric choreutae introduced at the same 
time that the dances were given over to Dionysus ? If we answer 
this question in the negative, the situation becomes clear. The 
audience, or part of it, was sufficiently acquainted with the 
performances instituted by Arion at Corinth to expect a chorus 
of satyrs in the Sicyonian dances after they were transferred to 
Dionysus. And when Epigenes brought on his choreutae in the 
same (non-satyric) costume as had previously been employed, 
they naturally manifested their surprise with the ejaculation: 
obStp Tpis rdp AiSmxrov. By this they meant: "Why, these 
choreutae are just what we have had all the time; there is 
nothing of the satyrs about them. They have nothing to do 
with Dionysus." 

Practically everyone is convinced that rpayc^la means 
"goat-song." The only difficulty consists in explaining how 
this name came to be applied. We have already noted (see 
p. 2y above) that Welcker explained it on the basis of costume, 
and this is now the prevailing view. But though the choreutae 
at Corinth were satyrs, there were good reasons why no new term 
should be coined there to designate them (see p. 11, above), and 
in fact, rpayc^Sla, rpaycpSSs ("goat-singer"), and rpayucbi (in a 
technical sense) apparently did not originate there. On the 
other hand, in Sicyon (where at least the expression rpayucol 
xopoiy if not the others, seems to have been in use at an early 
day) the costume of the choreutae was assuredly not caprine 
before the dances were transferred from Adrastus to Dionysus 
and probably was not thereafter. Consequently, Welcker's 
explanation must be rejected. 

But the earliest and favorite explanation of these terms in 
antiquity derived them from the fact that a goat was given to the 

» Cf. The Origin of Tragedy, p. 58. 
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\C / 
\ victorious poet as a prize.' Knowledge and approval of this 

interpretation can be traced almost uninterruptedly from the 
high authority of the Parian ChranicU^ in the third century B.C. 
onward, and there is no cogent reason for doubting its truth. 
The other suggestion that the name was derived from the goat 
which was offered in sacrifice in connection with the performances 
will be seen not to conflict with this view when it is remembered 
that in the later dithyrambic contests the prize (a tripod) was 
not regarded as the personal possession of the victor but was 
customarily consecrated in some temple or other public place. 
In my opinion, these explanations have been most unwarrant- 
ably abandoned in modem times, and I think a reaction in their 
favor has set in. They are spoken of respectfully by Dr. Reisdi/ 
and Mr. Pickard-Cambridge mentions them exclusively.^ 

Now the transfer of the Sicyonian dances from Adrastus to 
Dionysus would probably happen early in the reign of Clisthenes 
{ca. 595-560 B.C.), and for this very period Eusebius preserves a 
notice to the effect that *^ a goat was given to contestants among 
the Greeks, and from this fact they were called rpcryaDol."* I 
therefore believe that Herodotus, Eusebius (Jerome), and Suidas 
all refer to the same event: that Clisthenes of Sicyon established 
the goat prize about 590 B.C. when he surrendered to Dionysus 

' About a doMQ expUnatioiit in tdditlon to Uioae discttited in the text are 
listed and critkbed in aastkal PkUoUty, Vni (1913), 269 ff. 

' Cf. Jacoby, Dos Mofmcr Patium, p. 14: ^* ^ Orfrvit 6 wMwrkt HwmM^jrm 

ipX^PTf 'Al[#rfrc] . . . Pmmt r^Q wporipmt, 

i Ci. op. di,, p, 46S: "AnderTataache,daMin&ltererZeitdemTra80de&clior 
ein Bock ab Preii (der ab Opieithier und Oplendimaui dienen toUte), gcfeben 
wurde, wie dem Dithyrambenchor su gliechem Zwecke cin Stier, daran su xwetfdn 
ist kein Gnind." 

« CI. op. cU.t p. 59: "Since the interpretation ol r^y^fUm as the 'song of the 
men in goat-costume' must be given up, the word can be interpreted as the 'song 
araumP or *for the goat' — whether the goat be s acr i fic e or priae." 

> Cf. Eusebius' Ckromca^ 01. 47, 2 (591-590 B.C.; Armenian version, CI. 4S, i): 

Jerome's Latin version reads: "his temporibus certantibus in agone (de voce mid. 
R) trtgus, id est hircus, in praemio dabatur. Unde aiunt tragocdot BuncupalQa.'* 
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the dances which had previously been performed in honor of 
Adrastus,' that Epigenes was the poet whom Clisthenes employed 
to initiate this innovation, and that non-satjrric choreutae and 
the terms rpayuohy rpay(pS6s, etc., arose in this manner, time, and 
place. The neatness with which these notices fit together to 
produce this result renders them comparatively secure from the 
critical assault which might more successfully be directed 
against them individually. In any case, it is incmnbent upon 
any skeptic, not merely to reject the later authorities, but also 
to provide a more satisfactory explanation of Herodotti^ 

If this series of conclusions is accepted, we have an answer 
to the question under consideration — the occasion of the term 
rpay<^5ol. We must conclude that honoring Adrastus with 
choruses either did not involve the giving of a prize or that the 
prize was other than a goat. With the transfer to Dionysus, a 
goat (for some reason) was chosen as the object of competition, 
and was doubtless immediately consiuned in a sacrificial feast. 
We have seen that at Corinth, where the choreutae were satyrs, 
there was no reason to coin a new term to designate them. But 
at Sicyon the situation was different. What more natural than 
that from the new prize should be derived new names (rpayiKol 
XopoL and Tpay(^Sol respectively) for the new-old performances 
and their choreutae.' It is not enough to pass this tradition of 
Sicyonian tragedy by in silence or to brand it as aetiological or as 
arising from the partisanship of rival cities. It must first be 
shown to be inconsistent, either with itself or with other 
established facts. 

Hitherto we have dealt with the Peloponnesus, which was 
inhabited by the Dorian branch of the Greek stock; at this point 
we pass to Attica, which was Ionic. We are indebted to the 

' Contrary to Herodotus, these choruses were rpayiicol only after the transfer, 
not before — a negligible error. 

*0f course, it is possible to argue that goats may have been sacrificed to 
Adrastus and that r/>a7uc6f and r/>a7y56f were consequently older terms than is 
maintained in the text; this would also explain why the goat was continued as a 
prize after the sacrifice proper had been given over to Melanippus. Cf ., however, 
Famell, CuUs of the Greek States, V, 253 and note d. 
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late Professor FurtwUngler {op. cU., pp. 22 ff.) for having pointed 
out that among the Dorians the attendant sprites of Dionysus 
were caprine satyrs, but that among the lonians he was attended 
by sileni, creatures with equine ears, hoofs, and tails. Caprine 
satyrs do not appear upon Attic vases until about 450 B.C. (see 
p. 24, below). Although the sort of dances from which tragedy 
devcIoi>ed had existed in Attica from time inmiemorial,' yet 
they did not emerge into prominence and literary importance 
until the age of Thcspis and in Icaria. Evidently Thespis' 
innovations were partly borrowed from the Peloponnesus and 
partly his own. Included among the former would be the drop- 
ping of improvisation, the use of meter, the goat prize, and such 
terms as ipofia and rpayi^ib^. Most distinctive among the latter 
was his invention of the first actor. In early choral performances 
it was customary for the poet himself to serve as coryphaeus, 
and in Bacchylides' dithyramb we have seen how the coryphaeus 
was set apart from the other choreutae, answering the questions 
which they propounded. It was inevitable that to someone 
should come the happy thought of developing this rOle still 
further and of promoting the coryphaeus to a position inde- 
pendent of the chorus. It is significant that the verb which was 
first used to designate the actor's function was iinMcpu^cotfai 
C^to answer"), and that until the time of Sophocles all play- 
wrights were actors in their own productions. We are now in a 
position to realize the true inwardness of Aristotle's phrase: he 
does not say merely that tragedy was derived from the dithyramb 
but from the 'headers" of the dithyramb. 

We have noted that the early dithyramb did not require 
impersonation (see p. 10, above). Even at an advanced stage 
it was probably much like a sacred oratorio of modem times in 
which the performers may sing words which are appropriate to 
characters and yet make no attempt by costume, gestures, or 
actions to represent those characters. Thcspis changed all this. 

• Cf. PUto Minos 321 A: ♦ W rp^y^lm, Url w%\M*h9 iw&dit, 9^ in 9l0wri AH 
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Since he assumed an actor's r61e himself, first of all probably that 
of Dionysus, the choreutae could no longer conduct themselves 
as worshipers in disguise, but must now not merely look like 
real attendants of Dionysus but also behave as such. This 
is a fundamental matter. Only after this step* had been taken 
could real drama in the modem sense become possible. Neither 
honoring the sorrows of Adrastus nor the "fore-doing" of imita- 
tive magic, not even the primitive ipiaiuva at Eleusis or elsewhere 
demanded or presupposed actual impersonation. This develop- 
ment took place at Icaria and by the agency of Thespis. I cannot 
do better than to quote certain sentences of Miss Harrison's: 

We are apt to forget that from the epos, the narrative, to the drama, the 
enactment, is a momentous step, one, so far as we know, not taken in Greece 
till after centuries of epic achievement, and then taken suddenly, almost in 
the dark, and irrevocably. All we really know of this momentous step is 
that it was taken sometime in the sixth century B.C. and taken in con- 
nection with the worship of Dionysus. Surely it is at least possible that 
the real impulse to the drama lay not wholly in ''goat-songs'' and ''circular 
i \^nnnf^ places" but also in the cardinal, the essentially dramatic, conviction 
of the religion of Dionysus, that the worshipper can not only worship, but 
can become, can be, his god. Athene and 2^us and Poseidon have no drama, 
because no one, in his wildest moments, believed he could become and be 
Athene or Zeus or Poseidon. It is indeed only in the orgiastic religions that 
these splendid moments of conviction could come, and, for Greece at least, 
only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.' 

Thespis' invention of impersonation probably provides the 

clue for understanding the clash between him and Solon: 

Thesis was already beginning to develop tragedy, and on accoimt of 
its novelty the matter was engaging general attention but had not yet been 

' Cf. ProUgomena to the Study of Greek Religion* (1908), p. 568. Of course, I do 
not mean to deny that impersonation was subsequendy borrowed from true drama 
by rites of various kinds which had not contained it at first. This situation prob- 
acy obtained with reference to the Eleusinian mysteries in their later forms. 

The indebtedness of tragedy to epic poetry for subject matter, dignity of treat- 
ment and of diction, and development of plot, including such technical devices as 
recognitioa (dpaypi&piffit) and reversal of situation (wepiw4r€ia) is too well estab- 
lished to require argument Aeschylus is said to have declared that his tragedies 
were "slices from Homer's bountiful banquets" (Athenaeus, p. 347E). The per- 
tinent passages from Aristotle's Poetics have been conveniendy assembled by 
Tbroop, "Epic and Dramatic," Washington University Studies, V (191 7), i ff. 
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brought into a public contest. Now Solon, who by nature was fond of 
hearing and learning, to a still greater extent in old age gave himself up to 
leisurely amusement and even to conviviality and music. Therefore, he 
went to see Thespis himself act, as was customary for the earlier poets. 
And when the spectacle was over, Solon addressed him and inquired if he 
had no sense of shame to lie so egregiously before so many. Moreover, 
when Thespis said that it was no crime to say and enact such things in 
^X)rt, Solon struck the ground violently with his staff and said: "Yet if 
we praise and honor this 'sport' under these circumstances, it will not be 
long before we discover it in our contracts."' 

To so straightforward a man as Solon such a facile abandonment 
of one's own personality might well seem like barefaced lying, 
and to augur and even encourage similar shuffling prevarications 
in the more serious affairs of life. 

To Ridgeway, however, all this appears in a different light. 
In the first place, after citing Diogenes Laertius to the effect that 
'^in ancient times the chorus at first carried on the action in 
tragedy alone, but later Thespis invented an actor in order to 
allow the chorus intervals of relief,"* he declares flatly: "But 
this cannot mean, as is commonly held, that Thespis first sepa- 
rated in some degree the coryphaeus from the chorus and made 
him interrupt the dithyramb with epic recitations, for, as we 
have seen above, before his time the poet or coryphaeus used to 
mount a table and hold a dialogue with the chorus."' In the 
cross-reference Ridgeway had quoted Pollux iv. 1 23 : " The £u6ff 
was a table in the olden days upon which in the period before 
Thespis some one mounted and made answer to the choreutae," 
and EUymologicum Magnum^ s.v. ''tfir/iAi;": ''It was a table upon 
which they stood and sang in the country when tragedy had not 
yet assumed definite form." These late notices are manifestly 
vague and inexact references to rudimentary histrionicism among 
the choreutae themselves or between them and their coryphaeus. 

> (^f. Plutarch Sohn xdx. If Thcspb treated the traditional myths with tome 
f reeclom, that may have added to Solon's anger. 

• Cf. Diogenes I.,aertius iii. 56: rd w\tu6p ip ri rp«7^3if wph>T9p%9 ftip faAft h 

r6p x^P^^- 

* Cf . The Origin of Tragedy, p. 60. 
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The first of them is probably due to a false inference from a 
scene in some comedy/ It is true that the invention of the 
first actor is expressly attributed to Thespis only by Diogenes, 
yet it may be inferred in several other connections. Evidently 
the matter is largely one of definition. Ridgeway himself con- 
cedes all that is important, when he continues: ''There seems 
no reason to doubt that Thespis in some way defined more 
exactly the position of the actor, especially by the introduction 
of a simple form of mask." 

In the second place, Ridgeway considers that Thespis made 
the ''grand step" in the evolution of tragedy when he 

detached his chorus and dithyramb from some particular shrine, probably \ ^-x '^ 
at Icaria, his native place, and taking his company with him on wagons gave \ "' 
his performances on his extemporised stage when and where he could find 
an audience, not for religious purposes but for a pastime. Thus not merely 
by defining more accurately the r61e of the actor but also by lifting tragedy 
from being a mere piece of religious ritual tied to a particular spot into a 
great form of literature, he was the true founder of the tragic art. This view 
offers a reasonable explanation of Solon's anger on first seeing Thespis act. 
A performance which he would have regarded as fit and proper when enacted 
in some shrine of the gods or at a hero's tomb, not unnaturally roused his 
indignation when the exhibition was merely ''for sport," as Thespis himself 
said (and doubtless also for profit), and not at some hallowed spot, but in 
any profane place where an audience might conveniently be collected [op. 
cii.f p. 61]. 

Not only does such an interpretation find no support in Plutarch's 
anecdote but it is highly improbable as well. It may be granted 
that after long neglect Thespis* "wagon"* seems to be enjoying 
a recrudescence of favor. Dieterich and von Wilamowitz have 
referred to it in all seriousness.' There is nothing improbable 
about the tradition nor any compelling reason for supposing it 
borrowed from the history of early comedy. It is natural to 
suppose that Thespis did not restrict his activities to Icaria, but 

« Cf. Hillcr, Rheinisches Museum fUr PhUologU, XXXIX (1884), 329. 

■ Cf. Horace Ars Poetica^ vs. 276: 

didtur et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis. 

> Cf. Kleine Schriften, p. 422, and Neue JahrbUcher fUr das klassische AUertum^ 
XXDC (1912), 474. 
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extended them to such other demes as were interested or found 
them appropriate to their festivals. In that case, means of 
transportation for performers and accessories became imperative. 
The use of such a vehicle in the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 
shows that it need not necessarily have served also as a stage, 
as has sometimes been thought. Now, as a matter of fact, 
several Attic vases, dating from the close of the sixth century 
B.C., represent the ** wagon-ship'* of Dionysus (Fig. 65). Just 
what relationship subsisted between primitive drama and the 
scenes depicted upon these vases has yet to be definitely estab- 
lished. Dr. Frickenhaus would associate them with the pre- 
liminary procession at the City Dionysia (see p. 121, below). 
But at least, until such time as any connection with Thesis' 
wagon has been shown to be impossible, the suggestion can 
scarcely be laughed out of court as utterly ridiculous. On the 
other hand, to suppose that Thespis entirely dissociated his 
performances from shrines and festivals not only rests upon no 
evidence but is so out of harmony with other data as to be 
incredible. 

Whether the innovation of treating non-Dionysiac themes in 
tragedy must also be credited to Thespis before he brought his 
career to a close must remain a matter of doubt, though person- 
ally I am inclined to suppose so. Suidas' reports Phorbas or ike 
Prizes of Pelias, Priests^ Youths^ and Peniheus as the titles of 
four of his plays. Of these the last is dearly Dionysiac, the 
first probably is not, and the other two are noncommittal. This 
evidence, however, cannot be relied upon, for the reason that 
Aristoxenus is said to have declared that Hcraclides Ponticus 
wrote tragedies and attributed them to Thespis.' 

Hut as we are not told that these plays bore the same titles as thoie 
ascril)cd to Thespis by Suidas, it does not by any means follow that the 
latter are spurious. But even if the titles were the same, it is not unlikely 
that Hcraclides would have chosen as titles for his spurious compositions 

» Cf. Suidas, s.t. "Thespis*': ikrmMmUr^u W rAr ^ptitaArwv %^o6 *K9\m, l[9\im 
i) •^^^t, *Icpci't. 'IK^Mi, \Up$*^, 

* Cf. Diogenes Loertius v. v'* Both AriAtoxenui and Hcnclides were pupib 
of Aristotle. 
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names declared by tradition to be those of genuine works of the Father 
of Attic Tragedy. The titles as they have reached us indicate that the 
ancients most certainly did not believe that Thespis confined himself to 
Dionysiac subjects.' 

In any case, this development could not have been long 
deferred after 534 B.C. To the more conservative it is said to 
have given offense; according to some authorities, the expression 
"Nothing to do with Dionysus'* took its rise at this juncture.* 
Simultaneously, or at least only a little subsequently, the tragic 
choreutae were no longer dressed to represent sileni but whatever 
the needs of the individual play demanded, often plain citizens 
of Athens, Corinth, Thebes, etc. 

Even after all that Thespis did for it tragedy must still have 
been a crude, coarse, only semi-literary affair. Nevertheless, in 
534 B.C., when Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, established a new 
festival called the City Dionysia, in honor of Dionysus Eleu- 
thereus,' he made a contest in tragedy the chief feature of its 
program. As was but fitting, Thespis won the first goat prize 
ever awarded in this Athenian festival.^ It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon this recognition except to protest against a not 
uncommon tendency to assmne that terms like Tpay<^la and 
rpay(fii&s were not in use before this date. Of course, the 
matter can not be definitely proved, but the evolution which 
I have been tracing at Sicyon and Icaria distinctly favors the 
other view. 

We have seen that Aristotle's statements ought not to be 
ignored or lightly rejected. On the other hand, it is no less 
important to read nothing into his language which does not 
belong there. Thus, when he declares: "Discarding short 

' Cf. Ridge way, op. cU., p. 69. 

■ Cf. Suidas, s.v. oif^p wp6t rAr At6ru^or (quoted on p. 29, n. 2, below). 

' The cognomen was due to the belief that the image and cult were derived 
from EUeutherae. At Eleutherae itself, however, his cognomen would naturally be 
different. There he was known as AtSwaos McX(iya<7<t, "Dionysus of the Black- 
Goat-Skin/' From this fact an abortive attempt has recently been made to derive 
a new explanation for tragic performances being denominated "goat-songs"; 
cf. Classical Philology , VIII (19 13), 270. 

< Cf. M armor Parium (quoted on p. 14, n. 2, above). 
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Stories and a ludicrous diction, through its passing out of its 
satyric stage, tragedy assumed, though only at a late point in its 
progress, a tone of dignity/'' the phrase iiA r6 & aarvpuceXi 
fUTo^aKtly i^k iimaefivlfvdri has generally been taken to mean 
that tragedy developed out of a form like the satyric dramas 
known to us, in the next century, from Sophocles' Trackers and 
Euripides' Cyclops. For such a historical development no other 
testimony can be cited until Byzantine times (see p. 29 and n. 2, 
below) . Now this interpretation of Aristotle's phrase has always 
involved certain difficulties and has been pronounced inconsistent 
with his other statement that tragedy developed ''from the 
leaders of the dithyramb." But in my opinion we must accept 
Reisch's interpretation: "We are certainly not warranted in 
translating & aarvpucov baldly as 'from the satyr-play.' On the 
contrary, Aristotle is speaking only of the *satyr-play-like origin' 
and of the 'satyr-like poetry' (as Theodor Gomperz suitably 
renders it in his translation) ; and from this, first of all, only a 
family relationship between primitive tragedy and the satyr- 
play, not an identity, may be inferred."* The same thought 
recurs in Aristotle's next sentence, when he says: "The iambic 
measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, which was 
originally employed when the poetry tvos of the satyric order ^ and 
had greater affinities with dancing. "' In other words, though 
early Attic tragedy never received the name of "satyric drama," 
and though its choreutae were probably sileni and not satyrs, 
nevertheless, since the Thespian and pre-Thespian performances, 
by reason of their obscenities, grotesque language, ludicrous and 

> Cf. Podics 1449019 fif., Bywater*8 trannUtlon, 

* Cf. op. cU., p. 472. Thii exegesis has now been commended by PickAid- 
Cambridge; cf. CUusical Review, XXVI (191 2), 53. Cornford has expressed the 
same view by means of a neat paraphrase: 4k emrvpucoQ t/t rci&My tmrifiaXtv, cf. The 
Origin of Attic Comedy (i9i4)> P- 3i4> Q- i* Gompers' tiansUtion (1897) reads as 
follows: " Was das Wachstum ihrer Grossartigkeit anlangt, so hat sich das Tmuer^ 
spiel im Gegensatxe zur ursprQnglichen Kleinheit dcr Fabehi und der sum Possen* 
haften neigenden Artung der Diction ihres satynpiclartigen Vnprungs wegen erst 

spiit zu h6herer WQrde erhoben UnprtingUch hatte man sich nlmlich, da 

die Dichtung satyrhaft und mehr baUetartig war, des tiochtischen Tetimmetcrs 
bedient." 

* Cf. Podics 1449021 f., Batdwr*! trimlatinii 
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undignified tone, the predominance of choral odes, etc., bore a 
certain resemblance to the contemporaneous exhibitions of 
satyrs in the Peloponnesus and to Pratinas' satyric drama in 
Athens at a later period, it can truthfully be said that tragedy 
had passed through a ''satyric stage" and had had a ''satjrric" 
tinge which it was slow to lose. 

What, then, was the origin of the performance which in the 
fifth century constituted the final member of tetralogies ? Such 
tetralogies cannot be made out for any playwright before 
Aeschylus; and the niunber of plays attributed to Pratinas, 
eighteen tragedies and thirty-two satyric dramas, throws 
additional doubt upon the probability that the early poets were 
required to present four plays together.' We have thus far 
considered three types of performances: the improvisational 
dithyramb, which was still continued in rural and primitive 
districts; the improved dithyramb (in 508 B.C. dithyrambic 
choruses of men were added to the program of the City Dionysia 
at Athens), and tragedy. The last two had by this time become 
semi-literary types. Now we are expressly told, and there is no 
reason to discredit the information, that Pratinas of Phlius in 
the Peloponnesus was "the first to write satyr-plays."* The 
general situation is dear. After tragedy had lost its exclusively 
Bacchic themes and had considerably departed from its original 
character, Pratinas endeavored to satisfy religious conservatism 
by introducing a new manner of production, which came to be 

' In 467 B.C. Aristias concluded his tragedies with the Palaesiae, "a satyric 
drama of his father Pratinas'' (cf . arg. Aesch. Severn against Thebes), It is generally 
supposed that this was a posthumous piece. But Professor Capps suggests that 
Pratinas may frequently have provided a satyr-play for someone's else trilogy, 
and thus explains the disproportionate number of satyric dramas in Pratinas' list 
and of tragedies in other poets' lists. 

■ Cf. Suidas, s,v, "Pratinas": .... ♦Xi^iot, vocifrV rpay^fidlas^ drrftyia9l^0 
Al^X^¥ ^* '^^ XoipfXy, iwl ri^t ifidofiiiKwrr^s 'OXvfiwMotf xal wpQrot typa^* 
Zar^povf .... Koi SpdfuiTa fiiw iwedtl^ro /, &9 Zarvpucd \fi^, iplmfct M dwa^. 
Note that the earliest name was simply Xdrvpoi, "satyrs." Murray has proposed 
another interpretation of Suidas' phrase: "I take this to mean that Pratinas was 
the first person to write words for the revelling masquers to learn by heart. Thes- 
pis, like many early Elizabethans, had been content with a general direction: 
'Enter Satyrs, in revel, saying anything' " (incorporated in Miss Harrison's Themis, 
p. 344). Nevertheless, he add^that he "does not wish to combat" the other view. 
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called satyric drama. This was a combination of the dramatic 
dithyramb of his native Phlius, which of course had developed 
somewhat since the days of Arion and Epigenes, and of con- 
temporary Attic tragedy; and it had the merit of continuing, 
at least for a while, the Dionysiac subjects which were so appro- 
priate to the god's festival. It appears that at first satyr-plays 
were brought out independently of tragedy and in greater 
numbers, comparatively, than was afterward the case. But 
about 501 B.C. the City Dionysia was reorganized: the goat 
prize was abandoned; icfipioi, i.e., the volunteer performances 
from which comedy was later to develop, were added to the 
program; and, in particular, the regulation was established that 
each tragic poet must present three tragedies and one satyr-play 
in a series. Pratinas is known to have competed against Aeschy- 
lus about 499 B.C. His innovation doubtless fell somewhere 
between the institution of the tragic contest in 534 B.C. and the 
reorganization of the festival program in 501 B.C., possibly about 

There remains the difficult problem as to the appearance of 
the choreutae in the satyric drama at different periods in Athens. 
Fortunately the aspect of non-dramatic sileni and satyrs is fairly 
certain. Already on the Francois vase, a crater signed by 
Clltias and Ergotimus and belonging to about 600-550 B.C., 
there are representations of three ithyphallic creatures with 
equine ears, hoofs, and tails (Fig. 3).' An inscription ^lAENOI 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the figures. Mr. A. B. Cook 
lists six other vases from Attica which bear the same identifying 
inscription.* None of these seven vases, howe\'er, betrays any 
relationship to the theater. 

On the other hand, a list* of fifteen Attic vases has been drawn 
up on which goat-men appear. None of these antedates 450 n.c, 

■ rig. J is taken from Furtwiin^lcr and Rcichhold, Grirtkiscke VasennMlitrn, 
first scries 1 1, Pis. 11-12. The membrum virile has been omitted in the reproductioD. 

• Cf. op. cii., I, 696 f. 

* This was oriidnally assembled by Ilartwi^ in Romiscke UiUknlungien, XII 
(iSgy), 8g ff. and Wernicke, op. iii. It if now coovcnieotly summarised by Cook, 
op. cii., pp. 6q7 ff. 
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so that it is clear that such figures did not go back to a remote 
period in Athenian history. In fact, they can hardly be con- 
ceived of as preceding Pratinas' introduction of the satyric 
drama toward the dose of the sixth century. Unfortunately 
none <rf these vases is inscribed with the name of the creatures 
depicted, but the caprine ears, hoofs, horns, and tails scarcdy 
leave room for doubt that these creatures, like similar figures of 
Hellenistic and Roman times, were known as satyrs. With one 
possible excqjtion (Fig. 9), which will be discussed presently. 




these representations also have no direct relationship to the 
theater. It would thus appear that from first to last a clear 
distinction was drawn, outside the sphere of theatrical influence, 
between the equine sileni and the caprine satyrs. 

Of the vases which may certainly be regarded as representing 
scenes from satyric drama the best known and most pretentious 
is a crater in Naples (Fig. 4).' This and a crater at Deepdene 
were painted about 400 B,c. Somewhat earlier are another 
crater at Deepdene, a dinos at Athens (Figs. 5 and 6), and frag- 
ments of two dinoi at Bonn (Fig. 7).* The last three are derived 

' Fig. 4 U taken from BaumeUter, DenhfUSler, Fig. 413. The two ciateis at 
Deepdene are illustrated in Cook, of. cU., PI. XXXK, Figs. i-i. 

■The three dinoi are discussed by Miss Bieber in Alhenische MiUeitunim, 
XXXVI (191 1), 169 a. and PI. XIII, Figs. 1-3 and PI. XIV. Figs. 1-5. My Figs. 5-7 
ue takea from her publication, corresponding to PL. XIII, Fig. i, PI. XIV, Fig. 4, 
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called satyric drama. Thb was a combination of the dramatic 
dithyramb of his native Phlius, which of course had developed 
somewhat since the days of Arion and Epigenes, and of con- 
temporary Attic tragedy; and it had the merit of continuing, 
at least for a while, the Dionysiac subjects which were so appro- 
priate to the god's festival. It appears that at first satyr-plays 
were brought out independently of tragedy and in greater 
numbers, comparatively, than was afterward the case. But 
about 501 B.C. the City Dionysia was reorganized: the goat 
prize was abandoned; xtifioiy i.e., the volunteer performances 
from which comedy was later to develop, were added to the 
program; and, in particular, the regulation was established that 
each tragic poet must present three tragedies and one satyr-play 
in a series. Pratinas is known to have competed against Aeschy- 
lus about 499 B.C. His innovation doubtless fell somewhere 
between the institution of the tragic contest in 534 B.C. and the 
reorganization of the festival program in 501 B.C., possibly about 

515 B.C. 

There remains the difficult problem as to the appearance of 
the choreutae in the satyric drama at di£ferent periods in Athens. 
Fortunately the aspect of non-dramatic sileni and satyrs is fairly 
certain. Already on the Franjois vase, a crater signed by 
Clitias and Ergotimus and belonging to about 600-550 B.C., 
there are representations of three ithyphallic creatures with 
equine ears, hoofs, and tails (Fig. 3).' An inscription ^lAENOI 
leaves no doubt as to the identity of the figures. Mr. A. 6. Cook 
lists six other vases from Attica which bear the same identifying 
inscription.* None of these seven vases, however, betrays any 
relationship to the theater. 

On the other hand, a list* of fifteen Attic vases has been drawn 
up on which goat-men appear. None of these antedates 450 B.C., 

■ Fig. 3 is taken from Furtw&ngler and Rcichhold, Grieckutke KajfUfna/arrt, 
first scries, II, Pis. 11-12. The mrmbrum virile has been omitted in the reproduction. 

• Cf. op. cit., I, 696 f. 

* This was originally assembled by Ilartwig in R^miscke mukeilungen^ XII 
(i897)» 8g ff. and Wernicke, op. cii. It is now oooveniently summariicd by Cook, 
op. cU., pp. 697 ff. 
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SO that it is dear that such figures did oot go back to a remote 
period in Athenian history. In fact, they can hardly be con- 
ceived of as preceding Pratinas' introduction of the satyric 
drama toward the close of the sixth century. Unfortunately 
none of these vases is inscribed with the name of the creatures 
depicted, but the caprine ears, hoofs, horns, and taik scarcely 
leave room for doubt that these creatures, like similar figures of 
Hellenistic and Roman times, were known as satyrs. With one 
possible exception (Fig, 9), which will be discussed presently, 




Fig. 4.— PrepuatioQS for a Satyric Drama [lom a Naples Crater of About 
400 B.C. 

these representations also have no direct relationship to the 
theater. It would thus appear that from first to last a clear 
distinction was drawn, outside the sphere of theatrical influence, 
between the equine sileni and the caprine satyrs. 

Of the vases which may certainly be regarded as representing 
scenes from satyric drama the best known and most pretentious 
is a crater in Naples (Fig. 4).' This and a crater at Deepdene 
were painted about 400 B.C. Somewhat earlier are another 
crater at Deepdene, a dinos at Athens (Figs. 5 and 6), and frag- 
ments of two dinoi at Bonn (Fig. 7).' The last three are derived 

■ Fig. 4 is taken trom BaumeistEr, DmkmiUa, Fig. 411. The two craten it 
Deepdene are illustrated in Cook, op. cU., PI. XXXDC, Figs. i-j. 

'The three dinoi are discussed by Miss Bieber In Atkenucke MiUeihiHiem, 
XXXVr (1911). J6g fi. and PI. XIH. Figs. 1-3 and PI. XIV, Figs. 1-5. My Figs. 5-7 
ue takeo from her publication, corresponding to PI. XIII, Fig. i, PI. XIV, Fig. 4, 
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Study of the other vases in this series, on which the loin-bands 
resemble the trunks of the last-mentioned choreutes on the 
Naples crater rather than the skins of his nine companions. 
None the less, a multitude of short dashes on the waistbands in 
one of the Bonn dinoi (Fig. 7) is plainly intended to characterize 
them as skins, and the bands on the Deepdene craters are 
** patterned in such a way as to suggest a fringed or shaggy edge." 
An illimiinating side light upon the freedom which the painter 
exercised is afforded by a comparison of the left-hand choreutae 
in Figs. 6 and 7. These are identical figures in different copies 
of the same original; yet the shagginess of the loin-band is 
clearly indicated in the one and entirely omitted in the other. 
Moreover, the choreutes on the other dinos at Bonn seems to 
wear no waistband at all!" In conclusion, it will be observed 
that, except for variations in the representation of the conven- 
tionalized goatskin, the choreutae upon all these vases are^ 
exactly alike r^ they all have human feet, no horns, and equine \ 
tails. It is evident that by 400 B.C. or a little earlier this type 
had become standardized for theatrical purposes. That it 
suffered no material modification thereafter appears from a 
Pompeian mosaic (Fig. 8) ^ 

It is plain that this was the type of satyr which the unknown 
source of the notice in Etymologicum Magnum had in mind when 
attempting to explain the etymology of Tpayc^uL-. ". . . . or 
because the choruses generally consisted of satyrs whom they 
called 'goats' in jest either on account of the shagginess of their 
bodies or on account of their lasdviousness, for the animal is of 
such a sort; or because the choreutae plaited their hair, imitating 

« Cf. Miss Bieber, op. cU., PI. XIV, Fig. 3. 

* Except the eleventh and twelfth choreutae on the Naples crater (Fig. 4), 
viz., the figure with a lyre near the middle of the lower row and the fully clad figure 
next to the last on the right. If De Prott is correct in considering these figures 
choreutae, they must be regarded (I suppose) as having not yet completed their 
make-up. 

' Fig. 8 is taken from Baumeister, DenknUiUr, Fig. 424. The choreutae in this 
scene are not to be understood as having no tails; their position does not permit 
this feature to be seen, cf. Haigh, The AUic Theatre*^ p. 293, note. 
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his satyrs" for the satyr-play* would be entirely suitable in 
describing the choreutae on the Naples crater. Furthermore, it 
will be noted that this explanation occurs only in a late Byzantine 
notice and that no earlier source is mentioned. The only way 
in which a respectable antiquity can be claimed, by means of 
literary evidence, for this interpretation consists in maintaining 
that it is implicit in Aristotle's phrase & trarvpuKov fierifioKtv. 
But we have already seen (see p. 22, above), that this expression 
need not, and probably does not, support this view. The only 
other passage which can be dted in this connection occurs in 
three other Byzantine writers.* The conclusion is irresistible 
that both the goat-men explanation of the word rpay<^Sla and the 
supposed development of tragedy from satyric drama are due to 
** reconstructions" of literary history at an extremely late period. 
Evidently this standard type of theatrical satyr took its 
genesis from an amalgamation of the caprine satyrs and the 
equine sileni. It is significant that in Euripides' Cyclops and 
Sophocles' Trackers Silenus is one of the characters and is the 
father of the chorus. These satyr-plays were brought out in the 
vicinity of 440 B.c.^ The question now arises: Was this con- 
ventional type the invention of Pratinas or did it develop later ? 
It will be remembered that in the list of fifteen fifth-century vases 
from Attica on which representations of goat-men occur (see 
p. 25, above), one was mentioned as having a possible connection 

' Cf. Horace Ars Poeiica, vss. 220 f: 

carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
mox etiam agrestis Satyros nudavit, etc 

* Cf. Suidas and Phodus, s.v. oWp rpdt rbw iu6wvc9P and Apostolius ziii. 42. 
After giving the explanation of this phrase already dted on p. 12, n. 3, above, they 
continue: /SArtor bk o^tat^ rh wp6<r$€v e/t rbv Ai6wvffov ypd4>orrtt roirroit l/ytavl- 
t^PTOj itrtp Kal Sarvpijcd IKiytro' tcrtpow 8i furapdrrn c/t r6 rpayt^dtat ypd^iv, 
jrard fiucpdv tit fiv&ovt xal lirroplat irpdwrfffaWy firfK^ri roO AiOiri<rov funiftcpt^rret, 
6$tv TOVTo Kal iir€^wni<rav, xal XafuuXdwp ip rt} TLtpl 04<nrtdot rd raparXi^ca 
IffTopti, The word raparX-^M leaves it doubtful for how much of this notice 
Chamaeleon (Aristotle's pupil) should be held responsible. But at the most his 
accountability cannot extend beyond explaining the introduction of non-Dionysiac 
themes; the side remarks are Byzantine. 

* Cf. von Wilamowitz, N. JahrbUcher f. kl. Alterium^ XXIX (191 2), 461, and 
Tanner, Transactions American Philological Association^ XL VI (1915), 173 ff. 
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with the theater. The single exceptioQ is a crater in the British 
Museum of about 450 bx. (Fig. 9)." The upper design on the 
same side of the vase represents the decking of Pandora, and it is 
commonly thought that the two scenes belong together and are 
derived from a sat>T-play dealing with Pandora. However 
that may be, the presence of a flute-player would seem to indi- 
cate that at least Fig. 9 is theatricaL If so, the choreutae are 
not of the t>'pe which we have been studying, but true satyrs 
with caprine hoofs, horns, and tails.' About their loins they 
wear trunks, which in three cases are painted black (to represent 
a goatskin ?) but in one case are left unpainted. Now from 




Fic. Q.~Satjm on a British Musrum Crater of Aboat 450 b.c. 

Smp^ jo, a. t 

Aesch] satyric drama entitled Prameiheus the Fire-Kindler 
is pn -ved a li ^*0 goat, you will mourn (lose) your beard,'' 
which \s n 1 by Prometheus to a sat>T who wished to 
kissaflj a i been used as proof that the choreutae 

in ance.^ Again, in S<^hodes' Trackers 

: ** F though you are >'Oung with a flourishing 

/mtm/ cf HdUnk Simdi4s, XI (1890), PL XI, and it 
ft 01 Councfl of the HeUenic Sodety. 

§^ 456 f., considers the goat-men Pans, or choceutae in tooM 

at k US' Al>«t. 

Tn wwm GraecmMm Fragmtnia^ p. 60, fr. x>7: 

m ft r^TM instead ol a vocati\T b harsh, and Sborey, 

M , IV (1909), 433 ff> interprets the line as an abbreviated 

n piTi d:''<If>*ou kiss that fire >.>*ou*Il be the goat (in the 

I d ms beard.** Of course, this pUy must have been writtctt 

ax., the year <^ Aeschyius' decease. 
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beard, you revel as a goat in the thistles."' Finally, in Eurip- 
ides' Cyclops the chorus speak of wandering about ''with this 
poor goatskin cloak."' Although these passages do not con- 
stitute proof that the dramatic satyrs were of caprine appear- 
ance, they gain considerably in point if we may suppose that 
they were, and to that extent they confirm the evidence of the 
British Museum crater. 

Such, then, is the penultimate stage in the evolution of the 
satyric chorus, and many authorities are content to stop here. 
But there remains evidence for a still earlier stage. A British 
Museum psykter by Duris (Fig. 10)^ represents ten "choreutae" 
and a herald, and a British Museum cylix by Brygus contains two 
scenes, in one of which three "choreutae" are attacking Iris 
before Dionysus and his altar and in the other Hermes and 
Heracles are protecting Hera from four "choreutae."^ These 
vases belong to about 480 B.C., and the "choreutae" upon them 
have human feet, no horns, no loin-bands, and equine ears and 
tails. Reisch is undoubtedly correct in recognizing in these 
scenes at least the indirect influence of the satyr-play.^ Further- 
more, a similar figure appears upon a Wurzburg cylix of about 
500 B.C. (Fig. 11).^ This bears the inscription ^ATPYB?, a 

» Cf. Oxyrkynchus Papyri, IX (191 2), 59: 

r^t yiip &v di^p 
wdryuipi B4X\up ifs rpdyos xn^xy x^$<* 

* Cf. Euripides' Cyclops, vss. 79 f.: 

doOXot dXalpvv 
citv r$d« rpdyov x^oir^ fu\4^. 
Reisch thinks the goatskin characterized the chorus as shepherds; cf. op, cU., 
p. 458, note; Ridgeway considers it "the meanest form of apparel that could be 
worn by a sUve"; cf. Origin of Tragedy, p. 87. 

* Fig. 10 is taken from Hdber, Gricchische Vasen, Fig. 57 (1909). 

* Cf. Reinach, Repertoire des Vases Points, I, 193, or Baumeister, Denkmdler, 
Supplementtafel, Fig. 7. 

s Cf. op, cU.f p. 459. The possibility of direct borrowing had already been 
denied by Wernicke, op. cU., pp. 302-6. Wernicke's objections are not altogether 
convincing. 

* Fig. 1 1 is taken from a photograph for which I am indebted to Professor 
Heinrich Bulle. He was also kind enough to express the following judgment with 
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manifest mistake for airvpos. Here we have the earliest repre- 
sttitatioQ of a satyi (identified by inscription) in Attica. And 
though it does not belong to a theatrical scene, its divergence 
from contemporaneous satyrs of the Peloponnesus and from 
Attic satyrs of a later period can be explained only on the basis 
of the appearance of the choreutae in contemporaneous satjrr- 
plays. The Duris psykter and the Biygus cylix show that this 
type did not at once disappear. 

To my mind the meaning of all this is fairly clear. When 
Pratinas attempted to restore the Dionysiac element to con- 
temporaneous drama at Athens, he kept the Peloponnesian name 
but did not venture to shock conservatives still further by 
disclosing to their eyes creatures so foreign and strange as the 
Dorian goat-men would have been. Accordingly, he transformed 
his satyrs so as to approximate the sileni of native tragedy*' 
After fifty or sixty years, however, satyric drama had become so 
thoroughly at home in Athens that the experiment was tried of 
imposing the Peloponnesian type imchanged upon the Attic 
choruses. But the reaction could not and did not endure. In 
two or three decades the final type had emerged, such as we see 
it in the Naples crater. Except for the goatskin about the 
loins, which is often highly conventionalized, the native sileni 
are at every point victorious. 

The Greeks were inordinately fond of associating every 
invention or new literary genre with some one's name as dis- 
coverer (cdpeH^). In the case of tragedy the problem was 
vniisoany complicated. In later years Arion, Epigenes, and 



fqpid to the intcriptkm: "Ich kann nicht mit Ch. Frinkd, Saiyr- umd Bakchm 
mmmm ml VMmbiUUm (1912), S. 35, der Lesung vod Schube (GdUinier gd* 
Amt. 1896, S. a$4) SI BYPTA^ zustimmen; denn die Inschrift ist ja rechtsUafif. 
Muk kuok iib6gtDM auch deutlich an dem Rieinerweiden der Buchstaben sehen, 
dMi der Trirhnrr voo links nach rechu geschricY>en hat. Ich glaubc mit Uriicba» 
{Vtntkkmn d. Aniikensammluni d, Univ. Wi^^^^gs, I. S. 50), dast cs ctoe 
^kohdt^ Venchrcibung aus Z ATTPOZ ist." iThe mtmhrum tiriU has been omitted 
ia the reproductioii. 

*Cf. the contemporaneous sileni in connection with the '^wafoo-ship'* of 
Dioogrwt; tee Fig. 65 and p. 121, below. 
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Thesis all had their partisans. The last named is the one most 
frequently mentioned, and strictly speaking this view is correct. 
But more broadly considered, the question largely depends upon 
the stage of development to which one is willing to apply the 
word '^ tragedy." To many modems, with almost two and a 
half millenniums of dramatic history as a background, Aeschylus 
will seem the first tragic playwright. At least, in his hands 
tragedy became for the first time real literature. 

The foregoing treatment will show that I do not believe a 
study of the origin of religion to be indispensable for a discussion 
of the origin of Greek tragedy. Prior to Arion and Epigenes 
there was nothing which the most fanciful could recognize as 
akin to modem tragedy. After the work of Thespis and Aeschy- 
lus no one can fail to note its presence. To trace, so far as we 
may, the gradual unfolding of the new genre from a state of 
nonexistence to a period of vigorous growth seems to me a 
concrete problem and distinctly worth while. The songs and^ 
dances from which tragedy and the satyr-play developed were 
associated, al the period when they became truly dratnaticy with the« 
worship of Dionysus, and at that same period Dionysus was as j 
truly a "god " (as distinct from a "hero") as any that the Greeks/ 
ever knew. To abandon these plain facts and others like thenr 
in favor of vague theorizing on religious origins will never bring 
us satisfactory results. Now, in his Origin of Tragedy Ridgeway, 
who may serve as a protagonist of this method, recognized 
only the satyr-play as Dionysiac in origin, and attempted to 
dissociate tragedy and the dithyramb from that deity and to 
derive them from ceremonies at the tombs of heroes, i.e., from 
ancestor worship. I cannot conceive that many classical scholars 
will believe him to have succeeded in this attempt. Ridgeway 
evidently foresaw this and tried to forestall it by saying that 
'*as Dionysus himself had almost certainly once been only a 
Thradan hero, even if it were true that Tragedy had risen from 
his cult, its real ultimate origin would still be in the worship of 
the dead" (op. cit,, p. 93). What, then, was the point in his 
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cd&ceding that satyric drama was Dionysiac in origin ? In that 
case the ultimate origins of tragedy and satyric drama must, 
after all, have been identical, and the differences in their origins 
must have consisted only of the minor divergencies in the final 
stage of their development. In practice, how does this result 
differ from the more usual procedure, which ignores the ultimate 
sources and concentrates attention upon the last stage of develop- 
ment? So far as I can see, it would differ only to the extent 
that the underlying religion of both genres would now be under- 
stood to be ancestor worship. But this distinction loses all 
meaning, for the reason that in his last volume Ridgeway main- 
tains that '^ Vegetation, Com, and Tree spirits, as well as those 
of rocks, mountains, and rivers, and what are collectively termed 
Totemistic beliefs," fertility-rites, initiation-rites, mana, ''the 
worship of Demeter and almost' all other Greek deities'' are 
''not primary phenomena but merely secondary and dependent 
on the primary belief in the immortality and durability of the 
soul," and consequently that tragedy and serious drama (being 
everywhere associated with some form of religion) not only in 
Greece but "wherever they are found under the sun have their 
roots in the world-wide belief in the continued existence of the 
soul after the death of the body."' How much of truth there 
may be in Ridgeway's contention that ancestor worship is prior 
to and the ultimate source of other forms of religion I shall not 
stop to discxiss. But the practical value of so universal a general- 
ization has been well expressed by another: "Even if it can be 
shown that your far-off ancestor was an ape, it does not follow 
that your father was an ape."^ In other words, in spite of any 
resemblance which may have obtained between the ultimate 
forms of Dionysiac worship and the true veneration of heroes, ai 
the time when tragedy actually came into being the existing differ- 

■ Wliy "almost*' is inserted here does not appemr. Many Greek divinities art 
mentioned on Ridgeway's pages, but none is recognized as "totally independent'* 
of the cult of the dead. 

* Cf. his Dramas and Dramatic Doftces, etc., pp. 63, 337, 385, and passim. 

i Cf. Marrett, Classical Renew, XXX (tgi6), 159. 
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ences between them were of much greater significance than any 
alleged identity of origin in the far-distant past could have been. 
If it were possible for Ridgeway to substantiate his first position, 
viz., that tragedy arose directly from the worship of the hero 
Adrastus at Sicyon, or the like, there would be some meaning in 
his work. But his doctrine of ultimate derivation loses itself in 
primeval darkness. 



The Origin of Comedy^-^The difficulty of this problem was 
recognized as early as Aristotle: 

Now the successive changes in tragedy and the persons who were 
instrumental thereto have not passed into oblivion, but comedy did suffer 
oblivion for the reason that it was not at first taken seriously. And a proof 
of this is found in the fact that it was relatively late [viz., 486 B.C.] before 
the archon granted a chorus of comic performers ; they used to be volunteers. 
And comedy already had certain forms when the aforementioned comic 
poets [i.e., Chionides and Magnes, the first comedians after official recogni- 
tion was granted] appear in the records. Who furnished it with "char- 
acters" (irp<kr(tfva)' or prologues or number of actors and the like remains 
unknown. Developing a regular plot was a Sicilian invention, but of the 
Athenians the first to abandon the ''iambic" or lampooning form and to 
begin to fashion comprehensive themes and plots was Crates.' 

> Cf. Zielitiski, Die Gliederung der aUaUiscken Komddie (1885); Humphreys, 
"The Agon of the Old Comedy," American Journal of Pkilclogy, VIII (1887), 
179 fif.; Poppelreuter, De Comoediae AUicae Primordiis (1893); A. K5rte, " ArchHa- 
logische Studien zur alien Komddie," Jakrbuck d. archOologischen InstitutSy Vm 
(1893), 61 fif.; Loeschcke,i4/AfiiifcA«i/»MAdittii^efi,XIX (1894), 518, note; Bethe, 
Prolegomena ntr Gtsckichte des Theaters im AUertkum (1896), pp. 48 fif.; Mazon, 
Essai sur la Composition des Comidies d* Aristophane (1904); Capps, "The Intro- 
duction of Comedy into the City Dionysia," University of Chicago Decennial 
Publications, VI (1904), 366 fif., and in Columbia University lectures on Greeh 
Literature (1912), pp. 124 fif.; Navarre, "Les origines et la structure technique de 
la com6die andenne," Revue des Atudes anciennes, Xm (191 1), 245 fit.; White, 
The Verse of Greeh Comedy (191 2); Comford, The Origin of Attic Comedy (1914), 
reviewed by Flickinger in Classical Weekly^ Vlll (19x5), 221 fif.; and Ridgeway, 
The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races with an Appendix on the 
Origin of Greeh Comedy (1915), reviewed by Flickinger, Classical Weekly, XI 
(1918), 109 f. 

' I am indebted to Professor Capps for this translation; the word is generally 
taken to mean "masks" here. 

* Cf. Aristotle's Poetics 1449037-^9. 
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But whatever uncertainties may obscure the various stages 
in the history of comedy, fortunately there is little doubt as to 
the source from which it came. Aristotle states that ^'comedy 
also sprang from improvisations, originating with the leaders of 
the phallic ceremonies/ which still survive as institutions in 
many of our cities."* Mr. Comford {pp. cU,, pp. 37 flf.) finds 
the best illustration of these ceremonies in the well-known 
passage in Aristophanes' Achamians, vss. 237 ff. Dicaeopolis 
has just concluded a private peace with Sparta and prepares to 
celebrate a festival of Dionysus on his country estate. He 
marshals his meager procession as if it contained a multitude, 
his daughter carries upon her head a sacred basket with the 
implements of sacrifice, two slaves hold aloft a pole which is 
surmounted by the phallic symbol, and Dicaeopolis himself 
brings up the rear with a large pot in his arms, while the wife 
and mother constitutes the watching throng. At vss. 246 ff. a 
sacrifice is offered to the accompaniment of an invocation to 
Dionysus. Finally Dicaeopolis re-forms his procession with 
various coarse remarks and starts up a phallic ballad of an 
obscene nature in honor of Phales, ^' mate of Dionysus and fellow- 
reveller" ({(ryica>M<). The proceedings thus consist of a proces- 
sion to the place of sacrifice, the sacrifice itself, and the phallic 
song or comus (nipios). The last is important for our present / 
purpose because comedy (KCJtu^dia) etymologicaUy means '' comus- 
song" {Kii^ios+(pS^i). Kufios denotes both a revel and the band of 
masqueraders participating therein. The comus was the particu- ^ 
lar type of phallic ceremony from which comedy developed. 

The comus in Aristophanes' Achamians is sung by Dicaeopolis 
alone for the reason that the lack of suitable helpers compelled 
him to act as both priest and congregation. But Cornford is 
right {op. cU., pp. 38 ff.) in recognizing this song as belonging to a 
widely spread typ)e in which the improvisations of one or more 
leaders {iiiipxo^^i) are interrupted at more or less regular 
intervals by a recurrent chantey on the part of the chorus. In 

' Tbe phaUus waj t rrpreseat^tion of the mtmbrum viriU, and such ccremooiet 
were prinuLrUy intended to sccixr^ (crtiUty. 
• a. AmtoUe'f Patiks u 
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this instance the song is not continued to a length natural to the 
type, but is cut short by the real chorus of the play which has 
been hiding but now bursts forth and stops proceedings with a 
shower of stones. From the standpoint of contents Comford 
detects two elements in the comus: an invocation to the god to | 
attend his worshipers in their rites, and an improvisational i 
''iambic" element of obscene ribaldry, which often took the form 
of satire directed against individuals by name (ibid., p. 41). 
These two elements exactly correspond to the double object of 
all phallic ceremonies, which were both a '' positive agent of | 
fertilization" and a ** negative charm against evil spirits." The ' 
former result was obtained by the invocation of friendly powers; 
as to the latter, 

the simplest of all methods of expelling such malign influences of any kind 
is to abuse them with the most violent language. • No distinction is drawn 
between this and the custom of abusing, and even beating, the persons or 
things which are to be rid of them, as a carpet is beaten for no fault of its 

own, but to get the dust out of it There can be no doubt that the 

element of invective and personal satire which distinguishes the Old Comedy 
is directly descended from the magical abuse of the phallic procession, just 
as its obscenity is due to the sexual magic; and it is likely that this ritual 
justification was well known to an audience familiar with the phallic cere- 
mony itself [ilnd.f pp. 49 f.]. 

It is possible to cite many examples of ritualistic scurrility 
among the Greeks, such as that indulged* in by the Eleusinian 
procession as it approached *' the bridge," that of the riders upon 
the carts on the Day of Pots (xA^s) at the Anthesteria, that at the 
Stenia festival, and many others. Sometimes these involved 
physical violence as well as mere abuse, and this element (or the 
threat of it) frequently recurs in Old Comedy. Perhaps the 
most interesting parallel is afforded by Herodotus v. 82 f. In 
the sixth century B.C., in order to avert a famine, the Epidaurians 
set up wooden statues of Damia and Auxesia, goddesses of 
fertility.' Somewhat later, the Aeginetans stole these images 

' The second is, of course, the personification of Increase; the first is not so 
obvious. Some connect it with Demeter; it has also been proposed to interpret it 
as the Cretan form of i^t^ta^ ''damage." The one would therefore represent the 
productive and the other the destructive powers; cf. Macan's edition ad Ice, 
This would accord very neatly with Comford's positive and negative charms. 
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Before we can proceed further, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the nature of ancient comedy. In the time of Hadrian 
the history of literary comedy at Athens was divided into three 
periods, called Old, Middle, and New Comedy, respectively. 
Old Comedy came to a close shortly after the b^inning of the 
fourth century b.c. Politics and scurrilous attacks upon 
contemporaneous personages made up the bulk of its subject- 
matter. Living men, such as Pericles, Socrates, Euripides, and 




Fio. 14.— A Cmnus upon a B«tlin Ainpluin 
S« p. JB. D. > 

Cleon were represented by actors on the stage and were lam- 
pooned with the utmost virulence. Sometimes their identity 
was thinly disguised under a transparent pseudonym, but 
oftentimes the very name of the victim was retained along with 
the other marks of identification. Middle Comedy was a 
transitional period of about half a century's duration between 
Old and New. It renounced the political and personal themes 
of its forerunner and was largely given up to literary criticism, 
parodies, and mythological travesty. New Comedy, in turn, 
abandoned such subjects for the most part and devoted itself 
to motives drawn from everyday life. Except for the occasional 
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presence of the chorus, it does not greatly differ in structure, 
theme, or technique from the comedy of manners today, 
mutatis mutandis. 

For the study of origins, however, we must turn back to the 
earliest type. Old Comedy, which is entirely unlike any present- 
day genre. We are fortunate in possessing eleven complete 
plays of Aristophanes, the chief poet of Old Comedy; and 
though DO two of them are exactly alike in the details of their 





Fics. is-ib. — Comiu SoDcs upon k BottoD Skypbos 

structure, yet the general outline is clear. The leading features 
are as follows:' 

1 . The prologue (rp6Xo7ot) spoken by the actors and serving 
both as an exposition and to set the action of the play in motion. 

2. The parodus (r&po5ot), or entrance song of the chonu. 
Originally this division must have been exclusively choral, but 
by Aristophanes' time it has been developed so as -sometimes to 
include lines spoken by actors. 

■ The divisions of Umgedy uv duciuaed on pp. i9if.,bdoi>. Five o( the tema 
applied to lie diviiioos of comedy ■ppor ftlao in tragedy, viz., prologue, paradui, 
epiiodc. aliiimiim, and emdut; levenliif not all, o( the five NCm to have ocigiiwlcd 
in tiaccdy. 
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3. The agon (iyiiP, "contest"), a "dramatized debate" or 
verbal duel between two actors, each supported by a semi- 
chorus; see p. 43, below. 

4. The parabasis (from xapajSalvo), to "come forward"), a 
"choral agon" in which the chorus, the actors being off stage, 
march forward to address the audience. When complete, the 
parabasis consists of seven parts which fall into two groups: 
the first group contains three single parts, which were probably 
rendered by the first coryphaeus. Dropping all dramatic 
illusion and all connection with the preceding events of the play, 
he sets forth the poet's views concerning his own merits and 
claims upon the public, ridicules the rival playwrights, announces 
his opinions on civic questions, etc. The second group contains 
four parts in the form of an epirrhematicfsyzygy, i.e., a song 
(<^^) and epirrheme (M^ihifjLa, "speech") by one semi-chorus 
and its leader, respectively, ere counterbalanced by an antode 
(jlLVTi^yi) and an anUpirrheme {&vT€Trlf>f^fjLa) by the other semi- 
chorus and its leader; here the chorus usually sing in character 
once more, the knights praising their "horses," the birds their 
manner of life as compared with men's, etc' 

5. There follows a series of episodes {iir€ur6Sia)^ histrionic 
scenes separated (6) by brief choral odes {arijnyLa or xopiici). 
The episodes portray the consequences of the victory won in the 
agon (3). For example, in the Achamians the subject of con- 
troversy is whether Dicaeopolis shall be punished for the alleged 
treason of having made a private peace with Sparta, and part 
(5) represents him, in a succession of burlesque scenes, as enjoying 
the fruits of that peace. 

7. The exodus (i^oSos), or recessional of the chorus. Prop- 
erly speaking, this should contain only the final, retiring song 

' From this second half of the parabasis comedy developed another epir- 
rhematic division to which Zieliiiski also gave the name of syzygy. This was not 
exclusively choral, however, stood at no definite point in the play, and dififered in 
still other respects from the epirrhematic syzygy of the parabasis. Three syzygies 
appear in Aristophanes' Achamians and Birds, none in his Lyststrata, Women in 
CouncU, and Plutus, Cf. White, op, cU., { 677. Since it is apparent that such 
syzygies are not primary in origin, they have been ignored in the foregoing 
discussion. 
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of the chorus (the ^bStop), but the term came to include the 
histrionic passage just preceding it, also. 

This is a very incomplete sketch of a highly complicated 
subject, but it will suffice for present purposes. 

Now in the scurrility of the primitive (non-literary) comus 
Professor Navarre (op. cil., p. 248) would recognize three stages. 
In the first, the ribaldry of the comus received no answer from 
the crowd of spectators. This is doubtless to be explained by 
supposing that all who were competent to participate were 
already members of the comus; the spectators consisted only 
of women and children, who frequently had no more right of 
speech in religious ritual than in law. So Dicaeopolis' wife is 
present but speechless in Aristophanes' Achamians (see p. 36, 
above). In the second stage, the bystanders retorted to the 
assaults of the comus revelers. This probably indicates that 
membership in the comus has been restricted in some way, 
leaving others free to retaliate in kind from the crowd. The 
third stage was reached when this new element was formally 
recognized and brought within the comus itself, which was thus 
divided into antagonistic halves for mutual recrimination. 
Thus may be explained a peculiar featiu'e of Old Comedy. Its 
chorus was a double chorus of twenty-four members, always 
divided into two semi-choruses, which often were hostile during 
a large portion of the play. Sometimes this division between 
them was shown by their masks or costumes, as when the chorus 
represented men and women, horses and their riders, etc. But 
sometimes the division was one of sentiment — one semi-chorus, 
for example, favoring peace and the other being opposed to it. 
The result of this division of the early comus revelers into semi- 
choruses is a parallelism of structure in certain parts of comedy, 
ode being matched by antode, and the epirrheme of one chorus 
leader by the antepirrheme of the other. It is clear that aU the 
divisions which show this duality of arrangement descend from 
the comus.' 

One of these divisions is the parabasis (4). Though one of 
the most ancient features of Old Comedy, it was also one of the 

' Or at least reflect its influence; cf. the lyiysies mentioned in the last note. 
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first to decay: complete in Aristophanes' earlier plays, it is 
always mutilated in some way during his middle period and in 
his last two comedies has disappeared entirely. We have seen 
(p- 37> above) that the essential characteristics of the phallic 
ceremonies were the induction of the good influences by invoca- 
tion and the aversion of the bad by vituperation. Now in the 
epirrhematic syzygy which constituted the second half of the 
parabasis, even as late as Aristophanes, when it naturally must 
have changed considerably in function, ''the ode and antode 
normally contain an invocation, either of a muse or of gods, who 
are invited to be present at the dance, the divine personages 
being always selected with reference to the character of the 
chorus. The epirrheme and antepirrheme often contain the 
other element of satire or some milder form of advice and 
exhortation."' 

Another division of Old Comedy which was carefully balanced 
and which ought, therefore, to be a derivative of the comus is the 
agon (3). Normally this division was epirrhematic in structure 
and fell into nine parts, as follows: First comes the ode simg by 
one half -chorus, then the catacdeusmus (icaroiciXeur/ife, ''encour- 
agement") in which their leader exhorts one of the actor con- 
testants, thirdly this actor delivers his speech (epirrheme), 
concluding with a peroration {irviyos, "choke," so called because 
it was all to be delivered in one breath and left the performer 
speechless). Next came the antode, anticataceleusmus, ant- 
epirrheme, and antipnigus rendered by the other half-chorus, 
their leader, and the second actor, respectively. Finally, in 
the sphragis {<r<f>paylSf "seal") is given the imanimous verdict of 
the whole chorus. At first glance it would seem diat too 
important a r61e is here played by actors for the agon ever to 
have been derived from the comus, which was purely choral. 
The comus consisted of an undifferentiated band of revelers 
and its choreutae assumed no distinct parts. In fact, there is no 
reason to suppose that their performances involved dramatic 
impersonation (jilnrjais) at all. They might be dressed to 
represent birds or animals, but with few or no exceptions they 

* Cf. Comford, op, cU., p. 46. 
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sang and spoke and conducted themselves as would be appro- 
priate for men engaged in such a rite to do. As we have ahready 
seen (p. 38, above) their costumes were for disguise. 

Nevertheless, the situation is not so impossible as it seems. 
The fact that the masks and costumes of the choreutae were all 
alike, or at most of two types to correspond to the two semi- 
choruses, did not prevent each member of the chorus from 
speaking, or singing, apart from the rest. This was sometimes 
done even in fully developed tragedy, where the line of distinction 
between chorus and actors was usually a sharp one. Thus, in 
Aeschylus' Agamemnoriy vss. 1348 ff., each of the choreutae in 
turn pronounces two iambic lines. In particular, the rdles of 
the two chorus leaders must have been developed in the comus 
and early comedy so as partly to compensate for the lack of 
actors. Note that Aristotle does not state merely that comedy 
sprang from phallic ceremonies but from the leaders {tiiLpxoyrei) 
of the phallic ceremonies. An illustration of what may result 
from participation in the action on the part of individual cho- 
reutae is afforded by Aristophanes' Women in Council. I believe 
that the "First Woman" and the "Second Woman" who appear 
in our editions as uttering brief remarks at the beginning of this 
play are not actors but the leaders of the two half-choruses.' 
In function they are not at first distinguishable from Praxagora. 
Indeed, it does not transpire until later that Praxagora herself 
is an actor, not the coryphaeus. The fact is that in all his 
plays Aristophanes seems to have assigned his two chorus leaders 
more extensive participation both in lyrics and in recitative than 
has been generally recognized (cf. White, op, cil,, passim). In 
my opinion this sort of thing was even more common at an 
earlier period, and in this way it was possible for the comus 
to have a quasi-agon from which the later histrionic agon could 
easily develop. Of course, the chorus leaders could not appear 
in individualized r61es, as the actors did in the Aristophanic 
agon, for characters had not yet been introduced into comedy; 

> Cf. Vildic, "An Unrecogniied Actor in Greek Comedy/' Hanford Siwdm^ 
XVII (1906). 124 f. 
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but they could engage in a contest of perfectly general, deperson- 
alized billingsgate or, at a later period, speak as the poet's 
mouthpiece for the pros or cons of any question. Thus, they 
would not represent individual men, with an individual's name 
and characterization, but any men. Their sentiments would 
have been equally appropriate in the mouths of any of the other 
choreutae. 

The agon and parabasis must necessarily have been flanked 
on either side by a processional and a recessional. In their 
simplest form, these need not have involved more than silent 
inarching in and out again; but probably the flute accompani- 
ment was always present, and singing would soon be added. 
Even when words and singing were employed, there was no 
necessity of these being newly composed for each occasion or 
even original at all. It will be remembered that in Aristophanes' 
earliest and latest plays he did not write special exodia but bor- 
rowed from earlier poets any popular airs that suited his purpose.* 
Moreover, Aristophanes' exodi lack the balanced structure which 
is characteristic of all divisions which descend directly from 
the primitive comus; but in this instance that fact has no sig- 
nificance, for the reason that by the end of a comedy (or comus) 
the two half-choruses would always be reconciled and go 
inarching off together. Nevertheless, the intrusion of the his- 
trionic element, the comparative rarity of the earliest dramatic 
meter (the trochaic tetrameter), and the absence of a canonical 
structure make it plain that the recessional of the primitive 
comus never developed into a regular division — in other words, 
that the exodus of Aristophanic comedy was the product of a 
later period. 

On the other hand, the Aristophanic parodus resembles the 
agon and the parabasis in making a large use of the tetrameter 
{op. cil.y p. 185). Moreover, it contains distinct survivab of 
epirrhematic composition (ibid,, pp. 159 and 366), so that, in 
spite of its histrionic elements and the absence of a canonical 
form, the parodus ought to be considered as having been 

' Cf. Zieliiiski, op. cU,, p. 190. 
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exclusively choral by origin and as having developed out of the 
simple processional before the comus became histrionic. 

The theatrical comus, then, must have been something as 
follows: first a choral parodus, next a semi-histrionic agon, then 
a parabasis, and finally a recessional which ultimately developed 
into an exodus. A late notice,' if correctly emended, informs us 
that at one time comedies contained no more than three hundred 
verses. I am of the opinion that this is the type of performance 
alluded to and that comedy did not, in essence, greatly depart 
therefrom until actors, as distinct from the chorus, were added. 

How did this addition come to be made ? It is impossible 

that the comic plajnmghts, with the actors of tragedy ever 

before them, should never have thought of taking this atep. 

Nevertheless, the main impulse seems to have come from another 

direction. We have seen (p. 36, above) that in the non-theatrical 

comus the phallus was borne on a pole in the ritual procession 

with which the comus was originally associated ; it was not worn. 

Neither is it worn by the comus choreutae as represented on 

Attic vase paintings (Figs. 12-16). But in Old Comedy it is 

clear that at least some of the characters wore the phallic emblem. 

That this was in fact the general practice appears from the 

language in which Aristophanes boasts of the modesty of his 

Clouds: 

And observe how pure her morals: who, to notice first her diess, 
Enters not with filthy symbols on her modest garments hung, 
Jeering bald-heads, dancing ballets, for the laughter of the young.' 

And Dr. K5rte {op. cii,^ pp. 66 ff.) has collected ten passages in 
other plays of our poet which indicate that Aristophanes was 
not always so puritanical as he claims to be here. These 
conclusions are confirmed also by numerous representations, of 

> Published by Usener in Rkeinisckes Museum f. PkUologU, XXVIII (1873), 418. 

* Cf. Aristophjuies' CUmds, vst. 537 ff. (Rogers' trmnsUtion). The original of 
** filthy symbols*' is ^r^nvor xA^tgiiwr. It has therefore been suggested, especially 
since there seems to be an allusion to a phallus even in the CUmds (vs. 734), that 
Aristophanes is not to be understood as discontinuing the use of the phallus alto- 
gether in this play, but merely as abandoning the ^XX^ Km$HtJmt in favor of the 
less indecent ^XX^ dpa^d*tU9t. Both types are seen in Fig. 17. 
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Attic workmanship, which are plausibly thought to depict actors 
in Old and Middle Comedy (Figs. 17-19).' By the time of 
New Comedy, oa the contrary, the phallus was apparently no 
longer worn, and the characters were garbed in the dress of 
everyday life. Now the Dorian mime or farce was widely 
cultivated in the Peloponnesus and Magna Graecia. The 
performers were individualized actors, not welded into a chorus. 
They wore the phallus, had their bodies stuffed out grotesquely 
both in front and behind by means of copious padding, and in 
general bear a very close resemblance to the comic actors at 




Fig. 17.— Comic Actors and Flute-PlayeiB upon an Attic Vaie in PetrogTMl 



Athens (Figs. 20 and 3i).' Their performances were loosely 
connected, burlesque scenes, abounding in stock characters and 
enlivened by obscenity and ribald jests. Most authorities agree 
that the burlesque episodes (5) of Old Comedy are derived from 
this source. According to Aristotle,^ the Megarians claimed that 
comedy originated with them about 600 B.C. when a democracy 
with its resultant freedom of speech was established among them. 
It was even asserted that Susarion, the reputed founder of Attic 
comedy (see p. 38, above), came from Megara, but this claim is 

' Figs. 17-19 are taJceo from Kiirte, op. cil., p. 69 (Fig. i), p. 7S (Fig. 3), and 
p. 80 (Fig. s), respectively. In Fig. 17 there are only three actors; the end figurn 
are flute-players- Kiirte believes this scene to be taken from Middle Comedy. In 
Fig. 19 the phallus has been omitted. 

■ Figs, zoand 31 are talLeofromEdrte.tf^. ci<.,p.9t (Fig. S), and Baumeistec's 
DaikmaUr, Fig. 2099, reflectively. The plialliis lias beeo ""'t'H from some of 
the acton. 

1 Cf. Aristotle's Potties 1448031 f. 
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ajijiarcntly unwarranted.' The fact remains, however, that 
Arintojihaiiett antl his confreres often speak of stupid, vulgar 
M't-iifH or jiikt^ as being "stolen from Kf^ara."* Though these 
wordu have btvn otherwise explained/ I believe that Megara; 
whU h 1h thf nrarmt Dorian city to Attica, had something to do 
wUh the inlrtHluction of the histrionic element into Attic comedy. 
Ol i^iuiw, thi:i dues not mean that Megara is to be regarded as 





* Hi iB .— An Attic Terra Cotta {n 
bciliu Kciimentii'K ■ Comic Actoi. 



Fig. 19.— An Attic Ten* 
CottA in Munich Rcpmeiiting a 
Comic Actor. 



the inventor of Athenian comedy, for the comus was indigenous 
iiitd received its development OQ Attic soil and the type of per- 
fiiniiance which came into being after the introduction of actors 
Has ({uite unlike anything in Megara or any other part of the 
iKiriun world. 

■ I hiiMi wbo •dmit Uii* daiin mt uixkr the nectaaity ot plsdng the intro- 
llll>ll^■u ul ailura *t thii eariy date. Tbii would mean that comedy had acton 
Inliiic li.iK''dy didi Oo the oth«r hand, the reader need* to be warned that 1 
t.U> I. (tic iiiiiuilui (too ol comic acton later than moat writen. 

• I 1 Aiikl»|ihai)ca' Watft, vs. 57, and Kock, Cemkernm Gratcantm Frag- 
k-hU. I, u I , f r. 1 (Ecphantide*), and I, }ij, (r. 144 (EupoUi). 

• Vua WiUmuwiu' ikcptictim with regard to Mecarian comedy, however, 
Im* uut ftumi many coaverta; d. ". *~ 
(i««al. Jttffl. 
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With actors, impersonation became possible for the first time 
in Attic comedy. Besides the nondescript chorus and chorus 
leaders, there were now performers who could assume the identity 
of real or imaginary characters and carry a r61e or, by a change of 
mask, several rdles through the play. The importance erf all 
this is too obvious to require amplification. It marked the 
birth of dramatic comedy at Athens. Through the introduction 
of actors, comedy became amenable to several other influences. 
Tragedy could at once make itself felt. A histrionic prologue 
could now be added, the comic prologue corre^wnding in length 
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Fig. 90. — Acton of Doriui Comedy upon a Corinthiui Crater in Puis 

S« d «7. B. . 

and function to the tragic prologue and first episode combined.' 
A real agon of actors now became possible, whatever use may have 
been made previously of the chorus leaders for this purpose. 
Furthermore, the new Megarian biu'lesque episodes (5) would 
naturally be separated by stasima (6) in imitation of tragedy. 
It would also be possible to insert an episode* between the parodus 
and the agon, as is done in Aristophanes' Plutus, vss. 312-486; 
or between the agon and the parabasis, as in Aristophanes' 

■ Cf. Navarre, op. cil., 
in the lithographic table a 

■ The episodes referred to in this sentence are mora properly termed "mediat- 
ing scenes" in contradistinction to the true episodes (5) wUch follow the p*rab«' 
sis (d. White, Tke Vtne 0} Cretk Comedy, Jl 679 f-)- Twenty-sii connecting 
links of this sort occur in Aristophanes, twenty of them just before an agon or 
puabasis. Syzypes are also employed to extend the length of the play, eqjedaUy 
in the first hall (d. p. 41, n. i, above). 
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Knights, vss. 461-97; or to compose a second parabasis and 
to insert an additional episode between them, as in Arist(^baiies' 
Peace, vss. 1039-1136, etc. In addition to all this, tragedy 
would exert a constant influence in elevating and standardiang 
all parts of comedy alike. 

But the restricted and even disconnected method of elaboTa- 
tioD employed in earlier comedy, with its invective, lampoons. 




and obscene jests, would not suffice to &11 so ample a framework. 
Therefore, it became necessary to broaden and deepen the 
plots; in fact, now for the first time in Attic comedy was it 
possible to have a plot worthy of the name. All this is implied 
in the words which have ahvady been quoted from Aristotle 
(p. 35, above): "Developing a regular plot was a Sicilian inven- 
tion, but of the Athenians the first to abandon the 'iambic* or 
lampooning form and to begin to fashion comprehensive themes 
and plots (koMXou woutw X^ovt koI fiMwt) was Crates." The 
reference in the first half of this sentence is to Epicharmus, whose 
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name actually appears in Aristotle's text at this point but with- 
out grammatical construction. Epicharmus was a resident of 
Megara Hyblaea in Sicily, whence he migrated to Syracuse about 
485 B.C. Like the Megarians on the Greek mainland, also the 
Sicilian Megarians laid claim to the honor of having invented 
comedy.' They based their pretensions on the fact that Epichar- 
mus flourished and won his reputation before 486 B.C., which was 
the terminus post quern for the beginning of the official careers 
of Magnes and Chionides, who were the first poets of state- 
supported (as opposed to volunteer) comedy, at the City 
Dionysia in Athens. Epicharmus raised the Dorian mime in 
Sicily to literary importance, and seems to have improved upon 
the detached or but loosely connected scenes of his predecessors 
by stringing them together upon the thread of a common plot- 
interest. His plays had no chorus and did not touch upon his 
contemporaries or politics. Now Aristotle's words concerning 
Crates must certainly be understood as indicating a resemblance 
between him and Epicharmus in at least some of these particu- 
lars. The expression which I have translated ''to fashion 
comprehensive themes and plots" has been rendered "generalized 
his themes and plots" by Butcher, " to frame stories of a general 
and non-personal nature, in other words. Fables or Plots" by 
Bywater, and "composed plots or fables of a 'universal' 
character" by Comford {op. cit,, p. 217). Whatever other 
meaning may inhere in this phrase, I think that it must be taken 
to mean, first of all, that Crates, like Epicharmus, made all or, at 
least, most of the parts of his plays subservient to one connecting 
idea or plot; and it seems to me that the previous clause which 
refers to his abandonment of the "iambic" or lampooning form 
looks in the same direction. In my opinion, the invective of his 
predecessors had been episodic and unrelated to its context by 
any sequence of thought, often being expressed in passages like 

the following: 

Shall we all a merry joke 

At Archedemus poke, 

Who has not cut his guildsmen yet, though seven years old; 

* Cf. Aristotle's Poetics i448a32-4. 
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Yet up among the dead 

He is demagogue and head, 
And contrives the topmost place of the rascaldom to hold ? 

And Clisthenes, they say, 

Is among the tombs all day, 
Bewailing for his lover with a lamentable whine. 

And Callias, I*m told, 

Has become a sailor bold. 
And casts a lion's hide o*er his members feminine.' 

llvTv this abuse is dragged in apropos of nothing, and the three 
1 i t i^c* n.H who are assailed within a score of lines have no connection 
with the main theme of the play. It was this sort of thing, I 
venture to believe, that Crates discontinued; and Aristotle's 
language does not require us to conclude that he relinquished 
Si urrility altogether. It is usually thought, however, that Crates 
made no assaults of any kind upon his contemporaries but 
** generalized *' his plots by treating imaginary, " ideal " characters 
in his plays. In other words, he is supposed to have anticipated 
to Home extent the manner and material of New Comedy. I 
have no desire to combat this view, which simply advances a 
Htep beyond my own. The main fact, that of Crates' having 
Invented plot sequence in Attic comedy, can hardly be made a 
matter of dispute. 

We are indebted to a late authority, Tzetzes, for the following 
statements: 

But also Old Comedy differs from itself [i.e., falls into two types], for 
thobe who first established the institution of comedy in Attica (and they 
were Susarion and his successors) used to bring on the characters (wpoawwa) 
in an undifferentiated crowd {AraKTutq) , sjid laughter alone was the object 
bought. But Cratinus [a contemporary of Crates], succeeding them, put a 
btop tu the confusion (Araiiav) and set the characters (wpwrmmu) in comedy 
ftir the first time at three; and he added profit to the pleasure of comedy, 
Liin|MMming the evildoers and chastising them with comedy as with a public 
bitiurgr. But even he still shared in the archaic qualities and, slightly, in 
the (lUifusion (iraiuL^)* 

' Cf. Aristophanes* Progs, vst. 416-30, Rogers' translation. The 
mtirc vulgar than would be tolerable in an English tnnslation, 

' ( t. Kaibel, Comcorum GfOMOfmm PragmmU^ p. 18. 
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Whatever the ultimate source of this notice, it contains much of 
value. In the first place, a distinction is correctly drawn 
between primitive comedy (Susarion to Cratinus; ca. 565 to ca. 
450 B.C.) and Old Comedy (450 to ca. 385 B.C.). The earlier 
period is marked by dro^Ia, which I refer to the practice of having 
characterless choreiitae take part singly as if they were actors 
(see p. 44, above). Though stiU occasionally guilty of this 
practice, as even Aristophanes sometimes was, Cratinus regu- 
larly withdrew his choreutae from participation in the dialogue 
and reduced the performers to three. These three, however, 
were now real actors, as distinct from the chorus and chorus 
leaders, and played individualized rdles which demanded 
dramatic impersonation. The number three was doubtless due 
to contemporaneous tragedy in which the number of actors 
had recently been increased by Sophocles from two to three 
(see p. 167, below).' 

A second difference between primitive comedy and Old 
Comedy is found in the use which was made of invective. If 
this development had not taken place. Old Comedy would not 
occupy the unique place which it now holds in the dramatic 
literature of the world. As we have just seen, the lampooning 
of primitive comedy was probably episodic and detached from 
the context, like that in Aristophanes' Frogs, vss. 416-30; a 

' Some would interpret this passage as meaning that Cratinus was the first to 
observe the aesthetic law that not more than three persons should participate in the 
same conversation (cf. Rees, The S(hcaUed Rule of Three Actors in the Classical 
Greek Drama, p. 9, n. i). When the only speakers were the individual choreutae, 
who were twenty-four in number, such a restriction must have been unheard of. 
On the other hand, if it should prove true that Megarian actors were brought in 
before the time of Cratinus, then we must suppose that their number was at first 
in excess of three and was reduced to three by him. Of course, the use of but 
three actors in the tragedy and comedy of this period would automatically result 
in not more than three persons participating in a conversation and so in the observ- 
ance of the aesthetic law. This statement, however, b subject to the qualification 
that the chorus leaders continued to have speaking parts both in comedy (see p. 44, 
above), and in tragedy (cf . pp. 164 f . and 169, below), and that a fourth actor was 
occasionally employed (cf. pp. 171 and 182, below). In any case I am of the 
opinion that conscious formulation of the aesthetic law was not made until 
Hellenistic times (see pp. 187 f., below). 
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whole play was not devoted to one person, and no citizen was 
impersonated by an actor. Its object was merely to cause a 
laugh and it rarely served any useful purpose, certainly none for 
the public interests of the state. It was a natural outgrowth 
of the magical abuse of the old phallic processions. Now Old 
Comedy, on the whole, was just the reverse of this, and Cratinus 
seems to have been the innovator who, ''generalizing" his plots 
by giving them a single theme, after the fashion set by Crates, 
devoted them solely or mainly to political and social questions 
and dragged his victims in person upon his stage. 

When did these changes take place ? First let it be noted 
how they mutually depend one upon another: neither tragedy 
nor the Sicilian mime could greatly influence early Attic comedy 
until actors, as distinct from a chorus, were introduced, nor could 
their influence be long delayed after the actors came. I think 
that these factors came to fruition not long before 450 B.C. 

a) Reverting to Aristotle's words (quoted on p. 35, above), 
when are we to suppose that the Athenians began to ''treat 
comedy seriously"? The most obvious answer would be, 
"486 B.C., when comedy first received official reo^nition." 
Chionides and Magnes are the poets of this period, and there is 
no reason to believe that they improved upon their inmiediate 
predecessors of the "volunteer" comedy otherwise than in a 
more worthy literary treatment of their plays. Aristophanes 
describes Magnes' efforts in the following terms : 

All voices he uttered, all forms he assumed, the Lydian, the fig- 

pierdng Fly, 
The Harp with its strings, the Bird with its wings, the Frog with 

its yellow-green dye.' 

It is plain that these words refer to plays by Magnes which were 
called The Lydians, The GcU-Flies, The Harpisis, The Birds, and 
The Frogs, These titles at once remind us of the animal masks 
which were so common in the comus (Figs. 12-16). Of course, 
state supervision implies a certain amount of serious attention. 
Nevertheless I think that in this passage Aristotle had a later 
period in mind. 

* a. AristophADct' Kmigklt, vis. 52a f^ Rofers' tnunUtion. 
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It was long ago pointed out that Attic comedies were not 
published before the time of Cratinus. The fact of publication 
shows that comedy was at last being treated with true seriousness 
and helps to explain the ignorance, in later times, with respect to 
certain points. Though the state records gave the names of 
comic victors from 486 B.C. on, they did not include information 
upon matters of mere technique. For knowledge of this sort 
Aristotle (the ultimate source of Tzetzes) and all other ancient 
investigators were almost entirely dependent upon what they 
could glean from the editions of Cratinus, Crates, and their 
successors. Now the earliest texts available revealed the use of 
characters, prologues, and three actors as well as of the parodus, 
agon, parabasis, and exodus. Why did Aristotle specifically 
name the first group and not the second ? 

In my opinion, Professor Capps' has provided the correct 
answer. He maintains that Aristotle distinguished two kinds 
of ignorance concerning the history of comedy. In the first 
place, there was the Egyptian darkness which covered the period 
previous to 486 B.C. For example, when Aristotle declared that 
comedy "already had certain forms" {cx'/jficLTA, rufa) at this time, 
he could not have specified what these forms were; he was 
merely surmising that the fact of state supervision presupposed 
more or less definiteness of form. In the second place, there was 
the period of semi-darkness immediately after 486 B.C. Tradi- 
tion must have placed in this period the introduction of charac- 
ters, prologues, and three actors, and so Aristotle singled them 
out for mention. But tradition had not handed down also the 
names of the innovators, and in the absence of texts it was 
impossible to probe the matter further. Needless to state, the 
situation regarding the other innovations, whether of this period 
or earlier, was much worse. 

b) Though Thespis is said to have invented the prologue in 
tragedy, this statement is justly discredited (see p. 298, below) ; 
and no tragedy is actually known to have had one before 

* Cf. "The Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysia," University of 
Chicago Decennial Publications, VI, 266 ff . 
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Phrynichus' Phoenician Women (476 B.C.). Aeschylus* SuppU- 
ants (about 490 B.C.) and Persians (472 B.C.) have none. It is 
most unlikely that comedy should have anticipated tragedy in 
this feature. 

c) Capps' has plausibly suggested that knowledge of Epi- 
charmus' achievements in comedy was brought to Athens by 
Aeschylus, who is known to have been in Sicily ca. 476 B.C., 
shortly after 472 B.C., and for about two years before his death 
there in 456 B.C. 

d) The third actor was introduced into tragedy between 
about 468 and 458 B.C., and it is more probable that the use of 
three actors in comedy was borrowed from tragedy than vice 
versa. 

e) Cratinus won his first victory at the City Dionysia of 
45 2 B.C. and (/) Crates at that of 450 B.C. Doubtless the activity 
of both men began somewhat earlier. 

g) It is incredible that the state should have postponed 
official control of comedy at the Lenaean festival until about 
442 B.C., if the developments which we have been sketching had 
taken place long before. 

h) The earliest comedian to refer to Megarian comedy is 
Ecphantides, whose first victory was won between 457 and 453 
B.C. Whenever Aristophanes "names any writers of *vulgar 
comedy' who used the stale antics which he repudiates, these 
writers are his own predecessors and contemporaries of the 
Attic stage."' This implies that the borrowing was a fairly 
recent occurrence. 

i) Finally, Megara was actually under the sway of Athens 
during 460/59-446/45 B.C. The opportimity for the exchange of 
ideas between Megara and Athens would naturally be most 
favorable at that time. 

In view of the preceding considerations, I am of the opinion 
that actors were introduced into Athenian comedy shortly 
before 450 B.C. 

■ Cf. ColumbU Univenity Lectures on Gruk Lit€raiure, p. 130. 
* Cf. Comford, op. cU., pp. 179 and 193, n. x ; ace p. 4S, above. 
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The Greek Theater .^ — Since, as we have seen, both tragedy and 
comedy among the Greeks were choral by origm, the center of 
their theaters was a circular '' dancing place" called an orchestra* 
(6px4<^pa), in the middle of which stood a ihymele (OvfUkii) or 
"altar" (Figs. 22 f.).* When an actor was added to the tragic 




Fig. 22. — Ground Plan of a Greek Theater with Names of Its Parts 

Seep. 57, n. 3 

choreutae, it became necessary to provide a dressing-room where 
he might change his mask and costume. This temporary struc- 
ture was called a (naivii ("hut": our English word "scene"), and 

' It is unfortunate that there b at present no satisfactory book dealing with 
the Greek theater on the structural side. English readers are practically restricted 
to Haigh's The Attic Theatre^ revised by Pickard-Cambridge in 1907, which devotes 
nearly one hundred pages to a sununary and criticism of the different views. But 
this work has already been off the press for a decade and on the main issue, viz., 

(Footnote z continued on p. 58) 

* For a slight variability in the application of the word orchestra see p. 83 and 
nn. I and 2, below; see also p. 72, n. 3. 

* Fig. 22 is specially drawn and does not exactly reproduce any single theatrical 
structtu'e. Fig. 23 is taken, simplified and slightly altered, from Ddrpfeld-Reisch, 
Das grieckische Theater, PI. VIII (a). 
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at first stood outside the spectators' range of vision. Afterward 
it was brought immediately behind the orchestral circle and then 
served also as a background in front of which the dramatic action 
was performed. Its face was pierced by doors, usually three but 
sometimes only one, which were conventionally thought of as 
leading into as many different houses. The scene-building often 
had two projecting side wings called parascenia (xapi, ** beside" + 
(Ticriy'li). The front of the scene-building and of the parascenia 




Fig. 23.^<rro8ft-Section of a Greek Theater with Names of Its Parts 

See p. S7, n. 3 

came to be decorated with a row of colunms, the proscenium 
(rpdy ** before" +<rici7ini). The top of this proscenium was used 
by actors when they had occasion to speak from the housetop 
or were thought of as standing upon some elevation. In the 



as to whether the Greek theater of the classical period was provided with a raised 
stage for actors, makes too many concessions to the traditional view. For German 
readers, on the other hand, the situation is not a great deal better. DOrpfeld't 
book has been before the public for over twenty years, and in the interim hit 
opinions have necessarily changed on many points. He has promised a thoroughly 
revised second edition, which is demanded also by the excavation of additioDal 
theaters and by the publication of numerous special articles. But it is hardly 
likely that this promise will ever be redeemed. The only comfort is to be derived 
from the fact that, as works of major importance have appeared, D^Vrpfeld haa 
promptly published critiques which have often been of such length as to funush 
convenient restatements of his views. These more recent works in German, 
however, have attempted merely to force a modification of certain details in Ddrp- 
f eld's position; they are in no wise calculated to serve as independent presentations 
of the whole matter or as a means of orientation for the uninitiated. 

From the extensive bibliographical material which is available it is manifestly 
impossible to cite more than a fraction here. The outstanding books are Ddrpfeld- 
Rcisch, Das griechische TkeaUr (1896), defended against reviewers and partially 
modified in **Das griechische Theater Vitruvs," AtkaUuk^ MiUktUmmim, XXU 
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course of time it was employed also for divinities, especially in 
epiphanies at the close of tragedies (see p. 292, below). Since 
this spot was never invaded by the singing or dancing of the 
chorus and was the only place reserved for actors exclusively, it 
came to be called the logium (Xoyctov, from \ifytw to "speak") or 
"speaking place."' Behind the logium was the second story of 
the scene-building, known as the episcenium (iTuricfivuov; M^ 
" upon" +a'icriir/i) ; its front wall was pierced by one or more large 
doorways. Past each parascenium a "side entrance" or parodus 
(xdpoJos; Trapi,, "beside" +666$, "passage") led into the orches- 
tra. These entrances were used by the audience before and after 
the play, and during it by the actors (who could use also the 



(1897), 439 Q,, and XXIII (1898), 326 ff.; Puchstein, Die griectnscke BiUme 
(1901), answered by Ddrpfeld in Athmische MiUheilungen, XXVlll (1903), 
383 f[.; and Fiechter, Die haugesckichUiche EfUwicklung des antiken Theaters 
(1914), summarized by its author and criticized by Ddrpfeld in Jahrhuch d. arch, 
InstUulSf Anzeiger, XXX (1915), 93 Q. and 96 ff., respectively. Other important 
publications are von Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff , " Die Btthne des Aischylos," Hermes, 
XXL (18S6), 597 ff.; Todt, ''Noch Einmal die Btthne des Aeschylos/' PfnMogus, 
XLVIII (1889), 505 ff.; Capps, " Vitruvius and the Greek Stage," University of 
Chicago Studies in Classical Philology f I (1893), 3 ff.; Bethe, Prolegomena Mur 
Geschichte des Theaters im Alterthum (1896), and "Die hellenistischen Btthnen und 
ihre Decorationen/' Jahrhuch d, arch, InstitutSy XV (1900), 59 ff. (answered by 
Ddrpfeld in "Die vermeintliche Btthne des hellenistischen Theaters/' ibid., XVI 
(1901], 22 ff.); Petersen, "Nachlese in Athen: Das Theater des Dionysos," ibid,, 
XXm (1908), 33 ff.; and Versakis, "Das Skenengeb&ude d. Dionysos-Theaters/' 
tiUJ., XXIV (1909), 194 ff., answered by Ddrpfeld, ibid,, pp. 224 ff. Still other 
titles will be cited as they are needed in the discussion. See also p. 2 2 1 , below. For 
reports on the excavations of various theaters the reader should consult the biblio- 
graphical references given by Ddrpfeld-Reisch and Fiechter in their footnotes. 

' Ddrpfeld claims that the name was given because the speakers stood there in 
addressing the public assemblies and that the same place was known as the iheoh- 
gium when used by divinities; cf. Athenische Mittheilungeny XXIII (1898), 348 f., 
and XXVIII (1903), 395, and Jahrhuch d. arch, InstitulSy AnzeigcTy XXX (1915), 
98. Reisch thought that logium was the name of some kind of special structure 
in the orchestra; cf. Das griechische Theatery p. 302. Inscriptions prove the pres- 
ence of a logium in the Delian theater in 279 b.c. («/f rd \oyttbw rift ffxrittiit) and 
180 B.C. (t^f Karaaictv^p tQp nrdxtifp rOtw hrl rb Xo7fM>y); cf. HomoUe, Bulletin da 
Correspondance HdUniquCy XVIII (1894), 162 and 165, and Robinson, American 
Journal of Philology y XXV (1904), 191; but they do not make' its nature dear. 
Personally I am of the opinion that at Athens speakers always stood in the orchestra 
to address the public assemblies until the building of the Nero stage about 67 aj>.; 
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doors in the scene-building) and the chorus. The parodi were 
often framed by beautiful gateways (Figs. 5 1 f .) . The remainder 
of the orchestral circle was surrounded by the auditorium, the 
" theater" proper.' Chorus and actors stood on the same level 
in the orchestra or in the s|>ace between it and the scene-building. 
There was no stage in the Greek theaters until about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

But when the Greek theaters came under Roman influence 
and were provided with a stage, these technical terms naturally 
acquired a somewhat different significance (Figs. 24 and 62-64).* 
The proscenium was still the columned wall in front of the scene- 
building, but it now stood upon the stage (at the rear), and the 
stage itself was the logium. Whenever theophanies required a 
still higher level, this was furnished by the top of the proscenium,' 
which was caUed the iheologium {OtoKoytiov^ fcAf, "god"-h 
Xo7€u>v) or "speaking place of divinities."^ The space beneath 

cf. Flickinger, PUUarch as a Source of Informatum on the Greek Tkeaier (1904), 
p. 55, and see p. 102, below. My present view, therefore, b that lo^um suffered 
a change of meaning, being first applied to the top of the proscenium and being 
used for elevated action of various kinds, as explained in the text, and afterward 
being applied to the stage as the place of actors and public speakers. In either 
case, it referred to the same general part of the theater, vix., an elevated platform 
in front of the scene-building. But the original application of this term b one of 
the most perplexing problems in connection with scenic antiquities, and it b 
earnestly to be hoped that additional evidence may be brought to light which will 
unmbtakably reveal its earlier history. The word does not appear in literature 
until Roman times (thrice in Plutarch), but then indisputably means "stage." 
See next paragraph in text. 

■ "Theater" (^^rpor) b derived from ^a^#«i, to "see/* and was originally 
applied to the space occupied by the spectators. The wider meaning was a natural 
but later development. It b customary to employ the Latin term cavea ("an 
excavated place") to express the narrower meaning. 

' Fig. 24 b taken from Wtlberg's drawing, simplified by the omission of numer- 
ous details, in Forsckunien in Epkaos, II, Fig. 96. I am responsible for the addi- 
tion of the names. 

'That thb pUtform (or rather its equivalent in purely Roman theaters) 
might be conventionally regarded as the roof of the scene-building appears from 
Seneca Kedta, vs. 973 (Medea speaking): "excelsa nostrae tecta consoendam 
domus," and vs. 995 (Jason speaking): "en ipsa tecti parte praecipiti imminet." 

* The word occurs only in Pollux, Omomasikon, IV, f 1 27. 
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the stage, or its front wall alone, was known as the kyposcmium 
{inmndiviov, bwb, "beneath" +ff'oi»^)-' There were now two 
sets of parodi, leading upon the stage and into the orchestra 
req)ectively. These two paragraphs are meant for purposes of 
orientation and are written from the standpoint of one who 
believes with DQrpfeld that in Greek theaters of the classical 
period actors and chorus normally moved upon the same leveL* 




A Greek town could hardly be so small or so remote as not 
to have its own theater and dramatic festival (Figs, asandyof.)'* 
The Greek theaters were regularly built upon a hillside and often 
commanded an outlook over a scene of great natural beauQr 
and picturesqueness (Figs. 26-28).' So far as such structures 

■ DOrpfdd aprdies the tcrai to the fint story of the puidy Greek (atagekaa) 
thcftter (kc p. 100, below). 

' For a discumian of the technical terms from the troditioiial standpcnnt, cf. 
A. MuUer, "Untersuchimgen zu den BUhnenalterthtlmem ,' ' Phiioiogtu, Suiq)le- 
mentband, VII (1899), 3 S. Many of the terms, notably "^'i, have niunerooi 
secondary meanings; cf. Flickinger, Plutarch at a Source of Informalion om the 
Greeh Theater, pp. ij S., and Scbeiling, De Vocii Zinfr^, QuaMum ad ThetUrum 
Graecum Pertinet, Significatione el Usu (1906). Tbymele is sometimes extended in 
appbcation so as to denote the whole orchestra; hence Sv^MXuit was sometimes 
ai^>Ucd to purely orchestral performers (or their perfoimances) in contiadistinctioD 
to those who came into more immediate relationship with the scene-buildiiig and 
who were in consequence known as n^rusl (see pp. 96 f., below). 

* Fig. 35 is taken from a photograph by Professor D. M. Robinson. 

• Figs. 36 f . are taken from photographs by Di. A. S. Cooky; Fig. >8 from one 
by Professor D. M. Robinson. 
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have come down to us, the oldest is the theater of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus at Athens, and this is also the one of greatest interest 
to us, for the reason that in it were produced practically all the 
masterpieces of the greatest Greek dramatists (Figs, i and 
31-41).' It seems strange that this building should not have 
remained continuously known to men from ancient times until 




Fig. 29. — Plan of the Acropolis at Athens 
See p. 61, a. a 



the present hour, but in fact its very location passed into oblivion 
for centuries. During mediaeval times and until well into the 
modern era it was thought that the theater or odeum of Herodes 
Atticus, a Roman structure of the second century a.d. and 
situated at the opposite end of the Acropolis, represented the 
Dionysiac theater of the classical period (Fig. 29).* The correct 
site was first pointed out by R. Chandler in 1765, and is clearly 
indicatctl by a bronze coin of imperial timcj* which sho^^'s the 
relation subsisting between the theater of Dionysus and the 

■ Fig. I is taken fmrn a photograph furnished by Profcttor D. M. Robinson. 
* Fig. 2Q is specially drawn and is based upon several different drawings. 




Fig. IS- — Theater at Oeniadae in Acamania 




Fig. j6.— Theater and Temple of ApoUo at Delphi 
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doors in the scene-building) and the chorus. The parodi were 
often framed by beautiful gateways (Figs. 5 1 f .) . The remainder 
of the orchestral circle was surrounded by the auditorium, the 
'' theater" proper.' Chorus and actors stood on the same level 
in the orchestra or in the space between it and the scene-building. 
There was no stage in the Greek theaters until about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

But when the Greek theaters came under Roman influence 
and were provided with a stage, these technical terms naturally 
acquired a somewhat different significance (Figs. 24 and 62-64).* 
The proscenium was still the colimmed wall in front of the scene- 
building, but it now stood upon the stage (at the rear), and the 
stage itself was the logium. Whenever theophanies required a 
still higher level, this was furnished by the top of the proscenium,' 
which was called the theologium {(ko\orf€iov\ Otfn^ ''god"-h 
Xo7€ibv) or ''speaking place of divinities."^ The space beneath 

cf. Flickinger, Plutarch as a Source of InfomuUum on the Greek Tkeaier (1904), 
p. 55, and see p. 102, below. My present view, therefore, is that lo^um suffered 
a change of meaning, being first applied to the top of the proioenium and being 
used for elevated action of various kinds, as eiq)lained in the text, and afterward 
being applied to the stage as the place of actors and public speakers. In either 
case, it referred to the same general part of the theater, vix., an elevated platform 
in front of the scene-building. But the original application of this term is one of 
the most perplexing problems in connection with scenic antiquities, and it b 
earnestly to be hoped that additional evidence may be brought to li^t which will 
unmistakably reveal its earlier history. The word does not appear in literature 
until Roman times (thrice in Plutarch), but then indisputably means "stage.** 
See next paragraph in text. 

■ "Theater*' (^^rpor) is derived from et&r0mi, to "see/' and was originally 
applied to the space occupied by the spectators. The wider meaning was a natural 
but later development. It is customary to employ the Latin term cavea ("an 
excavated place*') to express the narrower meaning. 

' Fig. 24 is taken from WUberg's drawing, simplified by the omission of numer- 
ous details, in Forsckungen in EpkesoSf II, Fig. 96. I am responsible for the addi- 
tion of the names. 

'That this platform (or rather its equivalent in purely Roman theaters) 
might be conventionally regarded as the roof of the scene-building appears from 
Seneca Medea, vs. 973 (Medea speaking): "excelsa nostrae tecta conscendam 
domus," and vs. 995 (Jason speaking): "en ipsa tecti parte praecipiti imminet.** 

* The word occurs only in Pollux, Omomasikon, IV, f 127. 
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the stage, or its front wall alone, was known as the hyposcenium 
(bmndinw, inrb, "beneath"+<ro)i^).' There were now two 
sets of parodi, leading upon the stage and into the orchestra 
respectively. These two paragraphs are meant for purposes of 
orientation and are written from the standp<ant of one who 
believes with Ddrpfeld that in Greek theaters of the classical 
period actors and chorus normally moved upon the same level.* 




FIc 24.— CnwB-Sectk>D of the Gneco-Ronun Tknter mt Eplicfus with Nunes 
<rfIUPwU. 



A Greek town could hardly be so small or so remote as not 
to have its own theater and dramatic festival (Figs. 25and7of.).' 
The Greek theaters were regularly built upon a hillside and often 
commanded an outlook over a scene of great natural beauty 
and picturesqueness (Figs. 26-28).* So far as such structures 

< Dfltpfdd at^Uet the Unn to the fint story of the purely Greek («tageleH) 
thestu (kc p. 100, below). 

* For a ducussioD of the technical terms from the traditionml staitdpoint, cf. 
A. HUllei, " Untenuchungen zu den BUhnenalterthUmem," PkUoiotia, Su(^)l^ 
mentbuid, VII (1S99), 3 S. Many of the tenns, notably "I'f, have numeraui 
aecondary meanings; cf. Flickinger, Plutarch at a Source 0/ Infarma^on on the 
Grttk Theater, pp. 33 fl., and Scherling, De Vocii Zit»r4, Quantum ad Thaitrum 
Graecum Pertitui, Sipiificatione el Usu (1906). Tbymele is sometimes extended in 
application so as to denote the whole orclKStra; hence h/itXiiiii was sometimes 
applied to puiely orchestral performers (or their perfonnances) in contradistinction 
to those who came into more immediate relationship with the scene-building and 
who were in consequence known as niiruwi (see i^. 96 f., below). 

< Fig. 35 is taken from a photograph by Professor D. M. Robinson. 

• Figs, tb f. are taken from photographs by Dr. A. S. Cooley; Fig. 18 from MW 
by Prolesaoi D. M. RoblnsoD. 
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have come down to us, the oldest is the theater of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus at Athens, and this is also the one of greatest interest 
to us, for the reason that in it were produced practically all the 
masterpieces of the greatest Greek dramatists (Figs, i and 
31-41).' It seems strange that this building should not have 
remained continuously known to men from ancient times until 




Fig. 2q. — PUn of the Acropolis at Athens 
See p. 61, n. a 



the present hour, but in fact its very location passed into oblivion 
for centuries. During mediaeval times and until well into the 
modern era it was thought that the theater or odeum of Herodes 
Atticus, a Roman structure of the second century a.d. and 
situated at the opjxwite end of the Acropolis, represented the 
Dionysiac theater of the classical period (Fig. 29)." The correct 
site was first pointed out by R. Chandler in 1765, and is clearly 
indicated by a bronze coin of imf)erial times which sho^^'s the 
relation subsisting between the theater of Dionysus and the 

' Fig. I is taken from a photograph furnished by Professor D. M. Rofainsoil. 
* Fig. 29 is specially drawn and is baaed upon several different drawings. 
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Fig. 17. — Theater at h[cga1opolb in Arcadia 
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Parthenon (Figs. 30 f.)-' Excavations were conducted desul- 
torily from time to time, beginning in 1841, but were not com- 
pleted until the work under D&rpfeld's direction in 1886, 18S9, 
and 1895. 

The oldest structure in the precinct of Dionysus Eleuthereus 
is the earlier temple (Fig. 32).' This was built in the siith 
century B.C., possibly in 534 B.C., 
when Pisbtratus established the 
tragic contest. Here was housed 
the cult image of Dionysus which 
had been brought from Eleutherae. 

Somewhat later are the remains 
of the early orchestra. Accordiag 
to late notices,^ the original place 
of holding theatrical performances 
in Athens was an orchestra in the pio. 3o.-Athn>ian Coin in 

old market place, the location of the Bridsb Museum Showing the 

which has not yet been determined. Parth^no" ""d Outline of the 
,^^, ^ . , ,, J. ^ The»tcrof Dionysus Eleuthereus. 

At that period the audience sat 

upon "wooden bleachers" (txput), '"' *'""' 

which are said* to have collapsed on the occasion of a contest 

between Aeschylus, Pratinas, and Choerilus in the seventieth 

■Fig. 30 is taken from Wieaeler's Thatttrsd/tude utul DenkmSicr d. BiUmm- 
wesau bei dot Gritckern hdJ RdtHerH, PI. I, Fig. i, and ia magni&ed tno diame- 
ters as compared with the original coin. See also the medallion on the outside 
cover, which is reproduced from the British UustHm Catahgut 0/ Greek Coini, 
Altiat, iSegarii, Atpna, PI. XDC, Fig. S. Fig. 31 is from a photograph by 
Dr. A. S. Cooley. 

* F)g. 3> is rediawn, with slight alterations, from Dfirpfeld-Reisch, Dos 
fritcMsche Tktatof, PI. II. The age of the different remains is indicated in colors 
in ihid., PI. 1. 

' Cf. Pbotius, I.I. iKfiia- ri ir T^ iyopi, tt^' Ar tStSrrii rait AuinwtaaaAf 
d^drai wplr 4 naraffcnpoff^nu tA Ir AioXiffgu Narpor; likewise f.t. XqMair and 

* CI. Suidas, s.v. Uparlm .... irrtrf<*'l("B H AUrxi^ rt lal XoifDif. *wl 
T^f IffSointtearJit 'OXi/^ridlgt. .... iwiSitxniiJrov ii reiroii auti^ri ri fipia, i^' 
St iarliittar b( ^nral, Tfirirv. lal it rairtii Sdarpew visJa^ittfir 'A0qnloii. It 
Is also po^ble that the orchestra in the precinct of Dionysus is somewhat earlier 

i the vicinity of S34 B-C, 
ear it which collapsed ea. 
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Fro. ji.— Precincl o( Dioayiu* Eleutbcmu in AUmu, Sboving DOtfUd't 
Kotontioo ol tbe E»riy OnJmtn and ol the Lycwiw TImmm. 

S«p.t|.B.l 
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Olympiad (about 499 B.C.). In consequence, a new theater was 
constructed in the precinct of Dionysus, where the seats, though 
still of wood, could be supported in part by the south slope of the 
Acropolis. When the stone theater on this site was first brought 
to light, it was erroneously supposed that this was the structure 
which had been erected as a result of the accident just mentioned. 
As a matter of fact, practically all that remains of the first 
theater are certain fragments of the orchestra (Figs. 33 f.).' 
These are sufficient to indicate that this orchestra was about 
eighty-eight feet in diameter and stood some fifty feet farther 
south than the later orchestra (Figs. 32a and 81).' As it receded 




Fig. 32a. — Cross-Secdon of Prednct of Dionysus Eleuthereus in Athens, 
Showing Later and Early Temples and Early Terrace and Later Qrchestn. 

Sec p. 6s, B. t 

from the Acropolis it was banked up to a maximum of about six 
and a half feet, leaving a declivity inmiediately behind it. The 
extant plays of this period show that for about thirty years no 
background of any kind stood in this declivity (see p. 2 26, below) . 
Theatrical properties, such as a tomb, might be temporarily 
built at the center or to one side of the orchestra. If dressing- 
rooms were then provided for the actors and chorus they must 
have stood some distance away. In the absence of a back scene, 
the performers could enter only at the sides. These same 
entrances were used also by the spectators in assembling. The 

' Figs. 33 f. are taken from photographs by Dr. A. S. Cooley. The position 
of these stones is marked by B and C respectively in Fig. 32. Another arc of the 
same orchestral circle is indicated by a cutting in the native rock near the east 
parodus, A in Fig. 32. 

* Fig. 32a is taken from F. Noack, Zxiyr^ Tpayuc^^ eine Studie Uber die seem 
scken Anlagen aufder Orchestra des Aisckylos mtd der anderen Tragiker (1915), p. 3. 
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seats, being of wood until the fourth century, have left no trace; 
but there can, of course, be no doubt of their position on the 
slope. Well up the side an ancient road cut the auditorium into 
an upper and lower section' and permitted ingress and egress 
for the audience at two additional points. The Athenian 
theater was somewhat unusual in having these upper entrances. 
About 465 B.C., as the plays indicate,* a wooden scene- 
building was set up behind the orchestra, where the declivity 
had been.' The front of this was probably pierced by three 
doors, which might be conventionally thought of as leading to 
as many different buildings, and thus the number of entrances 
available for the actors' use was more than doubled. This 
seemingly simple alteration produced profound changes in 
dramatic technique (see pp. 228-3 1 , below) . The scene-building 
of this period must be thought of as quite unpretentious: its 
material was wood; it probably consisted of but a single story, 
with parascenia but no columned proscenium (Fig. 74; see 
pp. 235 and 339 ff., below). Its construction was flimsy enough 

for it to be capable of being easily rebuilt or remodeled to meet 
the scenic requirements of each drama, for of coiurse it was not 
until long after the introduction of a scenic background that the 
plays were uniformly laid before a palace or temple. According 
to Aristotle, Sophocles was the inventor of scene-painting, and 
this is also said to have been invented during the lifetime of 
Aeschylus.^ If these notices are correct, we must suppose that 
scene-painting was invented in the decade ending in 458 B.C. and 
so under theatrical conditions such as have just been described. 
This would mean that at first the scenery must have been 
attached directly to the scene-building itself and not inserted 
between the intercolunmiations of the proscenium columns. 

■ Possibly the seaU did not go btck of this road at this period; they certainly 
did in the fourth century (Fig. $2 and / in Fig. 81). 

' Cf. Dignan, Tim Idle Acior m Aackyius (1905), p. 13, n. 14. 
1 Preferably, in the south margin of the old orchestra-tenace and beUnd it; 
tee Fig. 8a and pp. 539 f!., below. 

« Cf . Arittotk'i PMlia I449«i8, and Vitnivhta, !)• AnkHtOm^ VU, 
fatb. I II. 
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The next building in the precinct seems to have been the 
later temple, slightly south of the earlier one (Fig. 32). Its 
substructure was of breccia (conglomerate), and its erection must 
be assigned to about the last quarter of the fifth century B.C.' 
An image of Dionysus by Alcamenes f oimd its home here. 

Of the same material are the foundations of the parascenia 
and of the front and back walls of the scene-building (Fig. 35),' 
and perhaps they are to be assigned to the same period as the 
temple which has just been mentioned.^ The superstructure 



fS' 





Fig. 35.^>utlme of the Oldest Walls of the Scene-Buflding in Athena 

See p. 67, n. fl 

was still of woody since the wide variation of scenic setting called 
for a background which could readily be adapted to changing 
needs. It is likely that the ten square holes in the rear founda- 
tion wall (Fig. 38) were intended to receive the supporting beams 
of such an adjustable structure.^ Probably the scene-building 
now rose to a second story, a supposition which is confirmed by the 

* Ddrpfeld, following Reisch, is willing to accept a date as early as 431-415 B.C., 
of. Das gricckische Theater ^ pp. 31 f. 

' F^' 35 ^ taken trom Fiechter, op. cU., Fig. 14. 

> So Furtw&ngler, "Zum Dionysostheater in Athen/' SiisungsberichU d, hayer, 
Akadcmie der Wissenschaftcn zu Miinchen, phUosop/nsch-pkilologische u. kistorische 
ClassCy 1901, p- 411; Puchstein, op. cil., pp. 137 fif.; £. A. Gardner, Ancient Athens, 
pp. 435 f. and 448; and Fiechter, op. cit.^ p. 1 1. Ddrpfeld, on the contrary, would 
attribute these foundations to the Lycurgus theater in the next century; cf. Das 
griechische Theater^ pp. 59 fif. 

<Cf. DSrpfeld, "Das griechische Theater zu Pergamon," Athenische Mil- 
tkeUungen, XXXII (1907), 331 ; but difiFerently in Das griechische Theater , pp. 6z ff. 
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use of the crane or /nfx«^ C'macfaiiie'O in the extant plays of tMi 
period (see pp. 289 and 292 f., below). At about the same time 
a proscenium (also of wood) was erected befwe the parascenia 
and the intermediate front of the scene-building (see pp. 235 f .9 
below), and painted panels of scenery could be fastened between 
its intercolunmiations. In my <^inion, we must suppose that 
such a proscenium stood far enough removed from the front d 
the scene-building' so that, when there was no occasion to fill the 
intercolunmiations with panels, a porch or portico was auto- 
matically produced (its floor probably raised a step or two above 
the orchestra level), in which semi-interior scenes mig^ be 
enacted (see pp. 238 f., below). It has even been maintained 
that a projecting vestibule was sometimes buflt out frcxn the 
center of the proscenium in order to provide additional space of a 
semi-private sort (see pp. 236 f., below and Fig. 73). Of course, 
no foundations for such a structure are found either at this period 
or subsequently, for the reason that permanent foundations for 
something which was only occasionally employed would have 
been unsightly and in the way for the greater part of the time. 
No fragments belonging to the orchestra of this period have been 
discovered (see next paragraph and p. 73). Moreover, the seat- 
ing arrangements belong to the Lycurgus theater of the next 
century. Fortunately, however, there can be no doubt as to the 
relative position of these parts: it is apparent that the whole 
theater has been pushed about thirty-five feet farther north 
(Fig. 81), and the causes of this alteration are not hard to guess. 
In the first place, room was thus secured fw the scene-building 
without occupying the spsLce immediatdy in front of the earlier 
temple of Dionysus. In the second place, the slc^ of the 
Acropolis could now be employed more extensively as a support 
for the seats of the q>ectators, see Fig. 8x. There is now good 
reason for believing that this slight change in site was made at 
this jKTiod, sec p. 342, below. 

Slight as may seem the theater remains which have been 
discussed up to this point, it must be noted before proceeding 

• A« in the Hellenistic theater (Fig. 38). 
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that they entirely exhaust the field. There is not a stone outside 
of Athens which can be assigned to any Greek theater before 
400 B.C.* Yet all the plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Eurip- 
ides, and all the extant comedies of Aristophanes, except two, 
were performed before this date I In the latter half of the fourth 
century Lycurgus, who was finance minister of Athens between 
338 and 326 B.C., " completed'** the theater which is reproduced 
so clearly in Dorpf eld's plan (Fig. 32) that it is unnecessary to 
describe it at length. Most of the stone remains now upon the 
site belong to this structure. So far as the auditorium is pre- 
served, its arrangements and furnishings are almost entirely 
those of Lycurgus' time. Most of the inclosing walls, the stone 
thrones in the front row for the use of dignitaries, and the stone 
seats for the rest of the audience all belong to this period 
(Fig. 36). The only part of the present orchestra which goes 
back to the fourth century is the gutter just inside the balustrade 
(Fig. 37) , but this is sufficient to show that the Lyciu'gus orchestra 
was sixty-four feet and four inches in diameter or exactly sixty 
Greek feet This figure is significant as showing that the orches- 
tra was the starting-point in the measurements and not inciden- 
tally derived from some other part of the theater. Behind the 
orchestra and upon the old foimdations was now erected a 
scene-building of stone, one hundred and fifty-two feet in breadth 
and twenty-one feet deep at its shallowest part. About its 
parascenia stood a row of stone columns, from which it can be 
estimated that the first story was about thirteen feet in height. 
But the stone connecting columns which Dorpfeld restored before 
the central part of the scene-building (Fig. 32) have been assailed 
on every hand and have now been relinquished by their sponsor.* 
This part of the proscenium was still of wood, for though the 
scenic requirements by this time were fairly standardized for 
each genre, the conventional setting for tragedy was quite 

* Except possibly at Thoricus (see p. 103 , below). 

' Cf. pseudo-Plutarch X Oralorum Vitat, 841 D and 8520. 

»Cf. Dorpfeld, "Das Theater von Ephesos," Jakrhuch d. arch. InstUuts, 
Anteigtr, XXVIII (1913), 38. 
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different from that for comedy or satyric dram^. Furthermore, 
the Greeks seem to have been slow to lose the notion that a 
wooden background was necessary in order to secure the best 
acoustic results.' This wooden proscenium probably did not 
stand so close to the scene-building as the drawing would indi- 
cate, but formed a portico as in the Hellenistic theater (Fig. 38). 
At the same time, or possibly at the close of the fifth century, 
a colonnade was built just behind the scene-building as a place 
of refuge from heat and sudden showers. There are two con- 
siderations which make the Lycurgus theater highly important 
to us: in the first place, here were produced the plays of the 
Greek New Comedy which furnished the originals of Plautus' 
and Terence's Latin plays and which has partially been restored 
to us by the recent discovery of large fragments of Menander's 
comedies; and in the second place this fourth-century structure 
probably reproduced in stone the main outlines of the earlier 
theater in which the later tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
and all the plays of Aristophanes were |)erformed (pp. 339 ff.). 
This supposition is strengthened by the fact that the extant fifth- 
century dramas could readily be " staged '* in the Lycurgus theater. 
Further alterations were made in the Athenian theater 
during the first or second century B.C. (Fig. 38).* So far as can 
now be established, this Hellenistic theater differed from its 
immediate predecessor only in two particulars. The front of the 
parascenia was moved back about six and a quarter feet,^ the 
parodi being thereby enlarged to the same extent. What 
advantage was gained by this alteration has not yet been dis- 
covered. The other change consisted in the erection, at last, 
of a stone proscenium, about thirteen feet in height, between 
the parascenia and about six and a half feet in front of the 
central fore wall of the scene-building. At Epidaurus, Oropus, 
Delos, etc., the supports of the proscenium were only half- 

Di5rpfeld, "Das Theater von Ephesos," Jahrbuch d. arch. Instituts, Anxeiger, 
XX\'III (1913), 40 f. 

• Fig. 38 is taken from Diirpfeld-Reisch, Das grieckische ThtaUr, Fig. 36. 

^ Cf. ibid., p. 63. This shift has been disputed by many but is defended by 
Fiechter, op. cii., pp. 9 Q, 
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coltimns, and sometimes they had grooves or rims ninniiig verti- 
cally along their sides or had the rear half of the column cut into 
an oblong for the purpose of providing a firmer fastening for the 
painted panels (Tiraut) in the intercolumniations (Fig- 7^)- 




Fia. 38. — Ground PUn of the Hellenistic Thetter in Athens According to 
DOipfeld. 

But at Athens the proscenium columns were whole and were not 
equipped with any of these devices. 

We have already passed far beyond the time when master- 
pieces of Greek, drama were receiving their premier performances 
in the Athenian theater; after the third century the dramatic 
productions in Attica were no longer of consequence. Yet for 
the sake of completeness it will be necessary to record briefly 
two later periods in the history of this structure. 
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The result of the earlier of these remodelments is commonly 
known as Nero's theater, for the reason that its facade originaDy 
bore an inscription of dedication to Dionysus and Nero. The 
motive for the alteration and dedication is doubtless to be found 
in the Emperor's visit to Greece and '' artistic" triumphs there in 
67 A.D. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that two 
features of Roman theaters were now for the first time introduced 
into Athens: a stage was built before the scene-building, and 
the hitherto fuU orb of the orchestral circle was thereby infringed 
upon. At the back of the stage rose a new proscenium, probably 
no longer in the form of a straight and simple colonnade but an 
elaborate facade with projecting and receding members, such as 
was common in the Roman and Graeco-Roman theaters (Figs. 
40 and 59). The depth of the stage cannot be exactly deter* 
mined/ but its front wall is usually thought to have coincided 
with that of the stage now standing, which belongs to the next 
period. But we shall presently find reasons for believing that, 
though the Nero stage was deeper than the Hellenistic pro- 
scenium, it was shaUower than the later (Phaedrus) stage (see 
pp. 75 and 99, below). Space would thus be left for the parodi 
still to lead directly into the orchestra. D5rpfeld first estimated 
the height of the Neronian stage at about four feet nine and a 
half inches (see next paragraph), but is now inclined to think 
that it belonged to the high Graeco-Roman type.' In my 
judgment, however, his earlier position is to be preferred. I 
consider it probable that stone steps led from the orchestra to 
the center of the stage, as in the Phaedrus theater (Fig. 40). 
Just outside the gutter of the Lyciu^s theater was erected a 
marble balustrade (Fig. 39)/ which stood about three and a half 

* Cf. DOrpfeld, Das grUchiscke TkecUr, p. 89. 

• Cf. ibid., p. 89; Atkeniscke MiUktiltintm, XXII (1897). 459; XXIII (1898), 
^30 and ^7; and XXVIII (i903)» 414. For the Gimcco-Roman sUge tee pp.80 ff. 
and 1 10 i., below. 

' Fig. 39 is from a photograph taken by Dr. Lewis L. Fonnan and furniilMd 
by Dr. A. S. Cooley. GNring to its change of function, in Roman times the orchc^ 
In was sometimes known as the Koplrrpm, ( > the Latin arena); owing to its chaagi 
of shape, it was sometimes called #hrMa from its ittemblsnce to the semidrcalir 
fofm <rf the Gfcck letter C. 
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Fill. 41.— Frii-zt-of ihtPhaedrusSugcin Alhi-ns 
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feet above the orchestra level and protected the spectators from 
accident when gladiatorial combats (another Roman institution) 
or the like were being exhibited in the orchestra. In order to 
compensate for the curtailment of the orchestra by the stage, 
the gutter, which had been left open except opposite the vertical 
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40. 


S« p. 74. n. I 



aisles of the auditorium, was covered over, except for occasional 
rosette-shaped openings. Up to this time the orchestra seems 
to have bad no covering but hard-pressed earth, but it was now 
paved with marble slabs. In the middle of the pavement is a 
rhomboid design (Fig. 40), and in Its central block is a depression 
about twenty inches in diameter, by means of which an altar of 
Dionysus (the tfaymele) was doubtless held in place. 
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were plainly at work. I think that at this period the Athenian 
theater was at last thoroughly Romanized. That is to say, I 
think that the Nero stage did not project so far into the orchestra 
(see p. J 2, above), but was now enlarged so as to accommodate 
all the performances, and that at the same time the Roman 
custom of placing seats in the orchestra was for the first time 
introduced into Athens. But in order that the orchestra might 
find occasional continuance of its fimction as a place of ex- 
hibition, or possibly because of interest in the sport per se, all 
openings were closed up and the old dancing place was made 
capable of being flooded. It follows that the parodi no longer 
debouched into the orchestra but led to steps at either side of 
the stage, as shown in Fig. 40. The participants in the mimic 
sea fights and gladiatorial combats and the spectators at other 
performances could enter the orchestra only by passing over the 
stage and down the front steps. Of course, the presence of 
spectators so close to the performers would permit no type of 
stage except one of moderate height; evidently even the low 
Nero stage was a little too high under these conditions. 

The foregoing accoimt of the Athenian theater is foimded, in 
the main, upon Dorpfeld's conclusions, but the reader needs to 
be warned that not all of his conclusions are acceptable to 
everyone. Until about half a centiuy ago our information 
concerning Greek theaters was largely restricted to literary 
tradition. There was no theater of the earlier Greek types above 
ground, and even the exact location of the Athenian theater had 
been, during many centuries, forgotten. The literary tradition 
was mainly derived from Vitruvius, a Roman architect at the 
beginning of the Christian era, who devoted two chapters of 
Book V in his work On Architecture to a description of Greek 
and Roman theaters. According to him, the front and back 
walls of the Roman stage were determined by the diameter of 
the orchestral circle and one side of an inscribed equilateral 
triangle; in other words, its depth would be one-half the radius 
of the orchestra (Fig. 42)/ Its height was not to exceed five 

' Fig. 42 is taken from Alhenische MiUheilungen, XXII (1897), 45'* 
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feet,' since all the performers stood oa the stage and the nude- 
vated front half of the orchestral circle was reserved for the seats 
of senators. In the Greek theater, on the other hand, Vitruvius 
assoted that the front wall of the stage was marked by one aide 
(rf an inscribed square, and its back wall, which he caOs the 
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Pic. 41.— Vitravhtt' Thiattwm Irtimiw Accofdbif to DOtpIdd 



tcaenaefroHS, by the parallel tangent, its depth being thus about 
three-tenths of.the radius (Fig. 43).' Its height was to range 
between ten and twelve feet. Vitruvius e^ressly states that 
this stage in the Greek theater was called a logium, that the 

■ Vitmviui, of cmine, ipnki of Rooiaa feet, whicli tttt cqmJ to 1 1 .45 EagBik 
iDcbcs. 

• Fig. 43 ii UkCD from Atkatiitke MiUktHumtai, XXII (1S97). 45J- This 
drawing diSen •otnewlut (rom that given io Dot piakutki TImaltr, Fig. 66, 
which wu pKputd whDe DiJrpfeU wu •till of the opinion that Vitntviut wm 
■kacribing the Hellenistic theater »nd had miHpprebcndcd the fuDctkn of lis 
prawreoiumdeep. 8i,below). He now inchidf the pwtccwiinn at the bttk «t ttt 
■Ufe in the icaematfrmu. 
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tngic and comic actors pedonaed in scaena^ and the "other 
artists" per crchestram, and that for this reason the Greeks drew 
a distinction between the adjectives "scenic" and "thymelic" as 
applied to performances and perfonners.* The differences 
between the two types of structure are obvious: (i) the 



Ftc. 43. — Vitnivius' Tktalmm Graecontm According to DOipfeld 
Seep. »«,«.. 

auditorium and orchestra in Vitnivius' Roman theater occupied 
exactly a semicircumference, in his Greek theater distinctly 
more than this; (i) the Roman stage was deep and low, the 
Greek high and comparatively shallow; (3) in the Greek theater 
both orchestra and stage were employed (separately) by 

> Whatever tcaena may mean in Latin, in tcama in thii context ii at feaat 
eqaivalait to "on the stage." 

' Cf. p. 61, n. I, above and [9. 96 f., below. 
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different forms of entertainment; in the Roman theater all per- 
formers stood on the stage and the semiciroilar orchestra was 
occupied by the seats of senators. 

Moreover, Pollux (second century a.d.) states that in the 
Greek theater '' the CKtivii belongs to the actors and the orchestra 
to the chorus."' Everyone used to think (and some still do) 
that axtivli here signified ''stage" and that \^truvius' reference to 
scaenid and thymdici was to be interpreted in a similar fashion. 
Accordingly, it was supposed that Greek actors performed 
(and had always performed) upon a ten- or twelve-foot \^truvian 
stage and the dramatic chorus in the orchestra below. Con- 
firmation was found for this theory in Pollux' fiurther mention of 
ladders rising from the orchestra to the <rjci;i^.' The use of both 
orchestra and stage is mentioned a few times also in scholia 
(ancient commentaries) upon the Greek plays. The possibility 
of other interpretations of these passages will be considered 
later (see pp. 97 ff ., below). For the present this should be said: 
We are interested in the Greek theater mainly because of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, all of whom lived 
in the fifth century B.C., and Pollux and Vitruvius, who flourished 
many centuries later, nowhere assert that they are attempting 
to describe the theater of this earlier period. Nevertheless, this 
initial assumption used tacitly to be taken for granted, and these 
Procrustean conditions were arbitrarily imposed upon the extant 
Greek dramas by all editors and conmientators alike. As a 
matter of fact, such a difference of level between orchestra and 
stage, chorus and actors, with no convenient connection between 
the two, presented an insuperable obstacle to the (imaginary) 
"staging" of the fifth-century plays. Various expedients were 
proposed to evade the difficulty. One of the most popular was 
that of G. Hermann, who in 1833 suggested that the Greek 
orchestra was covered with a wooden platform to within a few 

• Cf. Pollux Onowtastkon iv, §123: ««i •'rifH^ ai*i' frroc^rwr fSior, ^ W ^x^' 
' Cf. ibid., iv, I 137: «^«X^rrff hi card r^» 6pxM^P^9 ^^^ ^^^ ^ir^r^y Apa/hU* 
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feet of the stage level and that thus a more intimate connection 
between the two was established, and Wieseler (1847) proposed 
to identify this platform with the thymele. Nonsensical as this 
suggestion appears to everyone without exception now, it enjoyed 
a tremendous vogue for some time. In the eighties the news 
began to seep through to Western Europe and this country that 
Dorpfeld had evolved a new theory, to the effect that actors and 
chorus had performed in the orchestra on the same level until 
Roman times.' Again, Mr. A. E. Haigh (1889) maintained that 
a low stage was employed xminterruptedly imtil the fourth 
century B.C., when a high Vitruvian stage was introduced. 
Dr. Bethe (1896) contends that at first actors and chorus per- 
formed in the orchestra but that about 427 B.C. a low stage was 
introduced, which in the fourth century was raised to the 
Vitruvian level. On the other hand. Dr. Puchstein (1901), 
who stated in his Preface that he ignored the literary evidence, 
argued for a Vitruvian stage already in the fifth century. And 
now Professor Fiechter (1914) has given his adherence to Bethe's 
hypothesis that a low stage at the end of the fifth century was 
raised to a high one in the fourth. It will be seen that all 
authorities are in substantial agreement that the Greek theater 
had a stage, even a high Vitruvian stage, but they are hopelessly 
divided with regard to the important detail as to when this stage 
was introduced — at the very first, at the close of the fifth century, 
in the time of Lycurgus, in the Hellenistic period, or in the reign 
of Nero. 

But before taking up the question of the stage in the Greek 
theater, it will first be necessary to determine Vitruvius' rela- 
tionship to the matter. The Roman architect's description of 
the Roman theater does not coincide precisely with any extant 
Roman theater. Nevertheless, there has never been any doubt 
as to the general type of structure which he had in mind. It is 

' Ddrpf eld's views were first given general publicity in the Appendix to 
Mailer's Lehrhmch der griccfUschen BtiJmenaUcrtkiimer (1886), pp. 415 f., but woe 
not published in full until 1896. They have suffered modificatioii in leveial 
material points since then. 
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evident, however, that he is describing no particular, actually 
existent, theater but is giving directions for an ideal structure. 
Indeed, he declares: ''Whoever wishes to use these directions 
will render the perfect qualities of theaters faultless."* There 
is, therefore, no reason to expect that his directions for Greek 
theaters would agree any more closely with any extant Greek 
theater, and in fact they do not. During the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century the ancient theaters at Epidaurus, 
Oropus, Thoricus, Eretria, Sicyon, Megalopolis, Delos, Assus, 
Pergamum, etc. , were unearthed. The first result of this activity 
was to show that no two of these structiures were entirely alike 
and that none exactly corresponded to Vitruvius' directions. 
Furthermore, it has become evident that all ancient theaters 
are no longer to be classified under the two general Vitruvian 
types, " Greek" and " Roman," but rather under a larger number 
of categories according to time, place, and conditions of use. 
But the question which one of these types Vitruvius had in 
mind still remains, and unfortimately the answer has not been 
so clear as to compel everyone's acceptance. >^In Vitruvius' day 
many Hellenistic, stageless theaters were still standing, and the 
modern attempt to identify these with Vitruvius* Greek type 
and to force them into conformity with his prescriptions has 
wrought great confusion in the field of scenic antiquities. But 
Vitruvius nowhere professes to be writing a history of Greek 
theaters nor had he any intention of presenting antiquarian lore. 
His book was planned for distinctly practical purposes. Now 
in his day only two kinds of new theaters were being erected, the 
Roman and what Ddrpfeld has christened the Graeco-Roman.' 
Ddrpfeld supposes the latter type to have originated with the 
theater which Pompey had built in Rome in 55 b.c. This is 
said to have been modeled upon the Greek theater at Mitylene 

* Cf. Dt Ardduaura v. 8, 2: "iu his praescriptionibus qui volucrit uti, emcD- 
daUi effidet theatronim perfectiones." 

• Thit is now D6rpfdd's name for what he at first called the Asia Minor type; 
cf. Aikmiuhe MiUhtUungen, XXVIII (1Q03), 389 and 414. The latter term 
QBforttmaU as suggesting a geographical restriction which had no basis in fact. 
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and clearness I have drawn up their figures in the form of tables. 
Dorpfeld cited six Graeco-Roman structures as affirmative 
arguments and two Hellenistic buildings as negative arguments. 
Of course, the figures for the Hellenistic theaters refer to the 
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proscenium, in which some would recognize a stage. The 
problem, therefore, is not merely as to what tyi>e of Greek theater 
Vitruvius was describing, but the function of the proscenium 
in Hellenistic theaters is also involved. On the other hand, 
Fiechter, whose object is diametrically opposed to D5rpfeld% 
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dies four Hellenistic and six Graeco-Roman theaters as positive 
and negative arguments respectively. 

It will be observed that five theaters appear in both tables, and 
that for three of them the figures do not altogether agree. This 
is to be explained as due to differences in the manner of taking 
the measurements. Thus, for Termessus, Fiechter gives for the 
depth 4 m. (Dorpfeld's figure) and 5 . 5 m. Similarly, for Ephe- 
sus he gives 6 m. and 9 m., and explains that the former does not 
include the socle projections. Evidently Fiechter still believes 
that the scaenae frons in Vitruvius' description of the Greek 
theater ran behind the proscenium and did not include it (see 
p. 76, n. 2, above). The same difference of interpretation prob- 
ably accounts for 6m. (Fiechter) and 3.50m. (Dorpfeld) being 
reported as the depth of the stage at Patara. 

A similar opportunity for variance of measurement occurs 
also in connection with the orchestra. In my opinion, Vitruvius 
used this term in its broadest sense, viz., as including all the 
space between the lowest tier of seats' (Fig. 43). Fiechter's 
measurement of the Hellenistic orchestra at Priene is given on 
this basis. Sometimes, however, the term is used with reference 
to the space bounded by the gutter.* Fiechter states that this 
was his method in measuring the Hellenistic orchestras at Ephe- 
sus and Delos. The discrepancy in the reports concerning the 
orchestra at Termessus (9 . 90 m. and 1 1 m.) is also to be explained 
thus. 

But whatever allowance may be made for variations of this 
sort, I think that whoever impartially examines these figures 
with the expectation of obtaining a clear answer to the problem 

' It is easy to see why he should do so. When Hellenistic theaters were made 
over into Graeco-Roman structures, several rows of seats were often removed, 
resulting in a drop of several feet between the auditorium and the orchestra (see 
p. 116, below, and Fig. 24). So distinct a line of demarcation could scarcely be 
ignored in favor of any less clearly marked boundary. In fact, the orchestra in 
the narrowest sense (see next note) was sometimes not indicated at all in the 
Graeco-Roman theaters. 

' The word is applied also to a still more restricted space which in some Graeco- 
Roman and most earlier theaters is marked oQ by a circular boundary. 
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the distance from the center of the orchestra to the hyposcenium 
157. lom. (12. 60m.— 5.50 m., Fiechter's figures), and the depth 
of the stage is 4 m. according to Dorpfeld, measuring as before. 
Therefore, the total distance is 11 . 10 m. as against a radius of 
II m. according to the largest (Vitruvian) measiure of the orches- 
tra. These correspondences are close enough so as not to be 
unworthy of comparison with those obtained by Fiechter. 

In my opinion, the net result of the above must be the frank 
recognition that such data concerning the Greek theaters as are 
at present known to us do not afford convincing proof as to the 
type which Vitruvius was describing. Nor need this conclusion 
surprise us, if we accept Dorpfeld's theory that Pompey's 
theater was the first example of the Graeco-Roman type. We 
have no information concerning the Mitylene theater, upon 
which Pompey's building was modeled, nor concerning the 
number or extent of its departures from that model. But any 
theater in Asia Minor at that time must have belonged to the 
Hellenistic type. Consequently, a certain resemblance between 
Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman theaters was inevitable. If 
Vitruvius was describing an old type, viz., the Hellenistic, its 
variations in regard to the particulars just discussed must have 
been too great for him to be able to find any single formula which 
would comprehend them all, and he had to content himself with 
recording a theoretical ideal. Or if he was describing a con- 
temporaneous but developing type, viz., the Graeco-Roman, we 
must suppose that his authority was not sufficient to secure the 
adoption of his rules by later architects. 

Are we, then, imable to determine which type of Greek 
theater was the subject of Vitruvius' discussion ? I think that 
we can, but that we must depend upon other arguments. I 
mention a few of the many which have been advanced: (a) 
In the Hellenistic and earlier Greek theaters the orchestra, in 
the narrowest sense (see p. 83, n. 2, above), usually formed a 
complete circle, or at least, if its boundary was not actually 
continued into a complete circle, there was room for one without 
infringing upon the proscenium. Examples of this are found at 
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Epidaurus (Fig. 46), Athens (Fig. 38), Eretria (Fig. 53), Oropus 
(Fig. 56), Magnesia, Piraeus, etc. Fiechter denies this {pp. cU., 
p. 65), but only because he chooses to understand the word 
"orchestra" in a larger sense. Now though Vitruvius used the 
term in the largest sense (measured from the lowest seats, see 
p. 83, above) he nowhere informs us what relative size the most 
restricted orchestra should or might have as compared with 
the largest space passing under that name.' But his directions 
require the stage to intrude so far upon his orchestra that it is 
apparent that, if the same proportions were to be observed as in 
the Hellenistic theaters, there could be no such full orchestra 
with a smaller diameter. This is also true of Graeco-Roman 
structures, and in this important respect they resemble Vitruvius* 
Greek theater and the Hellenistic theaters do not. 

b) The logium of Graeco-Roman theaters is never supported 
by columns along its front wall. The only exception to this 
statement is found at Priene (Figs. 63 f.) , where the colunms of the 
Hellenistic prosceniimi were left standing when the theater was 
remodeled. The reason why colunms were not set in this place 
is obvious — the floor of the Graeco-Roman stage naturally was 
thought of as representing earth or a street and it was mani- 
festly improper for either to be supported on columns.' On the 
contrary, so fundamental an aesthetic principle would have been 
violated if the actors had regularly appeared upon the top of the 
Hellenistic proscenium. But there is no doubt that \^truvius' 
Greek theater had a stage for actors. It is, therefore, more 
likely that this corresponds to the Graeco-Roman logium than 
to the colonnade-like proscenium of the Hellenistic theaters. 
Moreover, the columns of the Hellenistic proscenia were in some 
cases unmistakably equipped to hold painted panels. But if 
the actors had stood on top of the Hellenistic proscenium, 
this scenery would have been beneath their feet and not behind 
them! 

> Doubtless for the reason that in the pitlike Grmeco-RomAn orchestTm tbt 
•mailer circle really was not needed and often was not indicated (see p. 83, n. i). 

' Cf. Ddrpfeld, Atkenische MiuAcatmgen, XXVm (1903), 403 and 405* 
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c) Vitruvius discussed the theatrum Latinum in chapter 6 of 
his fifth book and his theairum Graecorum in chapter 7. The 
former chapter is longer than the latter by more than a half, and 
the latter begins with these words : " In the theaters of the Greeks 
not all things are to be done in the same way" (as in the Roman 
theaters). The implication is plain that some of the directions 
in chapter 6 are to be imderstood as applying also to the Greek 
theater of chapter 7, and of course the particulars involved 
would be those which are not modified by the discussion in 
chapter 7. One of these is the injimction that, for acoustic 
reasons, the roof of the portico at the top of the auditorium shall 
be of the same height as the scene-building (v. 6. 4). The 
scene-building is never built so high as this in Hellenistic theaters, 
but the rule is often observed in Graeco-Roman and purely 
Roman theaters.' 

Dorpf eld has advanced several other arguments bearing upon 
this problem,' but in my opinion those just mentioned are 
sufficient. Now if Vitruvius' Greek theater is to be identified 
with the Graeco-Roman structures dating from just before the 
beginning of the Christian era, it becomes impossible to dte 
Vitruvius in support of a stage or the use of the proscenium as a 
stage in Greek theaters of Hellenistic or earlier times. It will 
be necessary, therefore, to turn back to the fifth century and 
examine without prejudice the conflicting claims with reference 
to the presence or absence of a stage at that period. Our dis- 
cussion of the extant theatrical remains of that century has 
already made it plain that there is nothing in them which can be 
employed to prove that there was a stage for the exclusive use 
of actors. But fortunately the paucity of such evidence is 
compensated for by the preservation of forty-odd tragedies and 
comedies of this period. A leading by-product of the stage 

< Cf. Bethe, Jahrbuch d. arch. Instituls, XV (1900), 71 (., and Ddrpfeld, tW., 
XVI (1901), 35 f. 

* Cf. Athenische MiUheilungen, XXAi^m (1903), 424 £F. The arguments 
advanced in this article are reaffirmed as still valid in Jahrbuck d, arch, InstiiuiSt 
Anseiger, XXX (191 5), 99 ff. 
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controversy has been the recognition of the f ax:t that these plays 
are not only to be taken into consideration together with other 
evidence but that they must be the final test of all theories based 
on evidence drawn from other sources. If a given theory will 
not permit these plays to be '' staged" easily and naturally, that 
theory ipso Jacio falls to the groimd. As von Wilamowitz 
wrote: ''Von dem, was in den Stiicken selbst steht, l&sst sich 
nichts abdingen."' Whatever judgment may ultimately be 
formulated with respect to D5rpfeld's contributions to scenic 
antiquities, one of his principal achievements must ever be 
recognized as the minute, searching, and imprejudiced re- 
examination of the plays themselves which he provoked. 

An illuminating exemplification of the use that may be made 
of the pla3rs in the study of such problems has been given by 
Professor Edward Capps.' He showed that if chonis and 
actors be thought of as separated by a dearly marked line such 
as the edge of a ten-foot stage would afford, the action of the 
forty-four extant dramas requires the chorus alone to pass over 
this boimdary at least sixty-eight times, the chorus and actors 
together nine times, and the actors alone thirty-nine times. 
Actors and chorus are repeatedly brought into the closest possible 
contact. For example, in Euripides' IpMgenia among the Tau- 
Hans, vss. 1068-70, Iphigenia appeals to each member of the 
chorus in turn, touching the hand of one and the chin and knees 
of another, begging for their help. 

Again, the incidents of many plays come into harmony with 
theatrical conditions only if we suppose that there was no stage. 
Perhaps the best and clearest illustration of this is afforded 
by Aristophanes' Frogs (405 B.C.). Xanthias and Dionysus, 
engaged in conversation, enter the orchestra at one of the side 
entrances (Fig. 44^4). At vs. 35 the latter calls attention to 
the nearest of the three doors in the proscenium, saying: "I am 

» Cf. Hermes, XXI (1886), 603. 

' Cf. "The Greek Stage According to the Extant Dramas/* Tramsaciiams cf lk$ 
American Philologual Assocuition, XXII (1891), 5£F. Sunilar results were obtained 
by White, "The 'Stage' in Aristophanes,*' Harvard Sludies, II (1891), 1598. 
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already near this door where I must turn in." It transpires 
that this is the house of Heracles (Fig. 44jB), and Dionysus' 
knock brings his brother in person to the door. From him they 
receive directions for their trip to the lower world — that first 

SEAT OF 
PRCSTOF 
DIONYSUS 




OF PLUTO 
IN HADES 



^^^^ COURSE OF DIONYSUS 
o o • e COURSE OF XANtHIAS 
A AAA COURSE. OF CHARON 

Fig. 44. — Movements of the Actors in Aristophanes' Frogs, vss, 1-460 

they will come to a large lake which they must cross in a tiny 
boat, then they will see perjurers, thieves, and criminals of the 
deepest dye, and finally will be received by happy bands of 
initiates (the chorus), who ** dwell alongside the very road at the 
doors of Pluto" (vss. 162 f.). Scarcely have they left Heracles' 
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door when they behold a trundle-boat pushed from the opposite 
parodus into the orchestra {CC) and hear Charon's ''Yo-heigh, 
Yo-ho" (vs. i8o). He approaches the edge of the orchestra 
where they now stand, but when they prepare to embark Charon 
refuses to receive a slave on board and poor Xanthias is ordered 
to run aroimd the lake {CC'D; vs. 193). Meanwhile Dionysus 
and Charon direct thpir boat across the orchestra {CD) to 
where, in the center of the front row of seats, the priest of Diony- 
sus and other fimctionaries alwa3rs sat (Fig. 45);' and from 
behind the scenes, to accompany their rowing, the choreutae 
sing a ''frog" chorus as if from the bottom of the lake (vss. 209- 
69). Upon disembarking (at D) Dionysus calls for his slave 
and catches his faint reply as he comes into sight (I) from his 
''arduous" trip aroimd the orchestra's semidrciunference. 
Xanthias now points out to his master the perjurers, etc., in 
the nearby audience (vs. 275). Presently they are badly 
frightened and Dionysus appeals to his priest, who is within 
arm's length of him, to protect him (vs. 297). Now the sound 
of flutes b heard and the chorus of initiates enter. Dionysus 
and Xanthias crouch down, where they are, to listen (vs. 315). 
Immediately the orchestra, which has just been a subterranean 
lake, is changed to the imagination into a flowery meadow 
(vss. 326, 351, etc.). At vs. 431 Dionysus starts up from his 
lurking-place and inquires of the chorus, "Could you tell us 
where Pluto dwells hereabouts?" and the coryphaeus prompt^ 
replies: "Know that you have come to the very door" (vs. 436), 
Dionysus orders his slave to pick up the baggage, walks across 
the orchestra (/)£), and raps at the central door (£), which 
represents the palace of Pluto (vss. 460 ff.). We need continue 
no further, for the remainder of the play contains nothing that 
is noteworthy for our present purpose; but it is already evident 
how closely the successive situations of the comedy correspond 
to the physical conditions and arrangements of a stageless 
theater. To those who would apply Vitruvius' accoimt to the 

* Fig. 45 is from a photofrmph belonging to the University of ChkafO. The 
inscription beneath the seat reads: "Of the priest of Dionysus Ekuthemis." P. 344. 
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play is valuable as affording a terminus ante quern for the intro- 
duction of a wooden proscenium at Athens. 

The chorus of the fifth-century plays is fatal to any suggestion 
of a Vitruvian stage, and except Puchstein, who frankly ignored 
the literary evidence, no recent writer has advocated a high stage 
for the theater of that period. The advocates of a high stage 
have dearly seen that they can make headway only by the 
sacrifice of the dramatic chorus. They are assisted in this 
attempt by the fact that only three complete plays of the 
fourth century are extant, the pseudo-Euripidean Rhesus and 
two comedies of Aristophanes, and that the rdle of the chorus 
in the latter happens to be curtailed. Aristotle,' also, speaks 
of irrelevant embolima in the work of Agathon, who won his 
first victory in 416 B.C. From these facts it has been declared 
that at the dose of the fifth century or early in the fourth the 
chorus was either given up altogether or 'Mts fimctions were 
merely those of the modem band " or " of mere interlude-singers.'' 
Accordingly, it has been argued that the actors at the end of the 
fifth century stood upon a low stage (w^ch for the kind of plays 
then exhibited was only less impracticable than a Vitruvian 
stage) and that they were suddenly elevated to the full hdght 
of the proscenium before the close of the fourth century. It 
must be added that even among those who accept Ddrpfeld's 
theory for the fifth century there is a tendency to go over to 
Vitruvius for the period represented by the Lycurgus theater at 
Athens and by the theater at Epidaurus — the last quarter of 
the fourth century.* So far as Vitruvius himself is involved in 
this, the matter has already been disposed of. The alleged 
disappearance or waning of the chorus, however, furnishes no 
better ground of support for pro-stage writers. To trace the 
history of the chorus in detail will not be feasible at this point.* 

■ Cf. Aristotle's Podics 1456a 29, and see pp. 144 f!., below. 

* Cf. White, op, cU,, p. 167, note, and Robert, *'Zur Tbeaterfrage," Uerma, 
XXXII (i8g7). 447. 

* See pp. 99, 1 16 !., 134 !., and 144-49, below. Cf. Cappt, "The Cbonit in the 
Later Greek Drama," American Journal of Archaecloiy, X (1S95), 287 £F.; Kflrte, 
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It will be sufficient to state that there is no reason to believe 
that the tragic chorus failed to participate in the action or to 
bear a respectable share of the spoken lines until Roman times. 
Even in New Comedy, in which the chorus is now known to have 
appeared only for the etUr* acles, its on-coming is often used to 
motivate the withdrawal of the actors. Such a motivation could 
scarcely have become common if the actors stood so far above 
the choreutae as to be safe from their drunken words and acts.' 
Another argument in favor of a stage has been drawn from 
the phrases lirl rris crioyi^ and dird rrjs crioyi'^, which occiu: in two 
fourth-century authors, Aristotle and Demosthenes.' It has 
been claimed that lirL ''naturally means 'on' and implies eleva- 
tion" and that (rmyi^ means "stage." If this exegesis were 
correct, there could be no doubt as to the presence of a stage in 
the fourth-century theater; but as a matter of fact neither claim 
is warranted. Everyone would concede that the primary, 
imtechnical meaning of (ncrivli is "hut" or "tent," and that the 
word was applied to the scene-building, which was erected back 
of the orchestra and which came to be increasingly substantial 
in construction. Though the term acquired a variety of other 
theatrical meanings, I agree with those who maintain that at 



" Das Fortleben des Chora im griechischen Drama," N, JahrbUcherf, kl. AUerium, V 
(1900), 81 ff.; Flickinger, <'XOPOT in Terence's Heauton and Agathon's BMBO- 
AIMA/' Classical PkiMogy, VII (1912), 24 £f.; and Duckett, Studies in Enmus 
(1915), pp. 53 flf. 

' See p. 147, below, and cf. Graf, Szeniscke Uniersuckungen tu Menander (1914), 
p. 14. The same motive appeara also in the fifth century, in Euripides' Phoenician 
Maids, vss. 192 £[., and Phaethon (Nauck, Tragicarum Graecarum Fragmenta^ p. 602, 
fr. 773, vss. 10 £F.); cf. Fraenkel, De Media et Nova Comoedia (1912), p. 71, and 
Harms, De IniroUu Personarum in Euri^is et Novae Comoediae Pahulis (1914), 
p. 60; see p. 282, below. 

* The former phrase occura in Aristotle's Poetics 1453027, 1455028, 1459625, 
and 1460015, and Demosthenes xix, p. 449, J 337; the latter in Aristotle's (?) 
Poetics 1452618 and 25, Aristotle's Problems 918626, 92009, and 922617, and 
Demosthenes xviii, p. 288, § 180. Cf. Richards, Classical Review, V (1891), 97, 
and XVni (1904), 179, and Flickinger, "The Meaning of irl r^ ^inyir^t in Writera 
of the Fourth Century," University of Chicago Decennial Publications, VI (1902), 
II £[., and "Scaenica," Transactions of the American PhiMogical Association^ XL 
(1909), 109 ff. 
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no period did it mean ''stage" in classical Greek. It is mani- 
festly impossible to discuss the matter here, but I shall presently 
have occasion to show that even in Pollux, who lived in the second 
century a.d., it had not gained this meaning (see p. 98, below). 
If aicrivii does not mean "stage," it is unnecessary to argue that 
ivl does not mean ''on/' for actors could speak from the porch 
or from between the colunms of the proscenium, and so could be 
said to speak " from the scene-building" (dird Trjs (rjoyi^) or to be 
standing "on the scene-building" (M Trjs crjoyi^) without being 
"on top of the scene-building." Just so the teachings of the 
Stoic philosophers are referred to as ol dird rrj^ trroas \byoi* 
without any implication that the Stoics spoke from a platform^ 
let alone from the top of the stoa. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that ivL does not always mean "on." For example, Diodorus 
and Plutarch both employ M fficrivfis in a non-technical sense 
with reference to an occurrence "before" or "at the quarters" 
of a commander. And Lucian's metamorphosed ass was 
mortified at being shown to be a thief and glutton "before his 
master" {M tcv fcrxAroi;)" — surely there was no superposition 
there. Such passages, however, come from later Greek, when 
the prepositions were less clear-cut in meaning, and it is better, 
as Professor Gildersleeve has suggested,^ to "repose quietly on 
the phraseological use of lirl; 'on the playhouse side' is all the 
Dorpfeld theory demands." 

This being the theoretical situation with regard to the original 
meaning of M Trjs (rmyi^, it is important to observe that already 
in its fourth-century usage the phrase was employed vaguely, 
often meaning little more than "in the theater" or "in a play." 
In fact, in one Aristotelian passage, as frequently in later writers, 
it clearly includes both chorus and actors within its scope. "We 
ought, therefore, to represent the marvelous in tragedy, but in 
epic there is greater room for the improbable (by which the 

* Cf. Athenaeus, p. 311 B. 

' Cf. Diodorus Siculus xi. 10, Plutarch Life of BnUus, c. xlv, and Life of Dome' 
Uius, c. zxjui, and Lucian ( ?), Lucius sive A sinus , (47. 

» a. AmerUan Journal of Pkiloloo, XVIII (1897), ija 
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marvelous is most often brought to pass) on accoimt of our not 
actually beholding the characters. For example, Achilles' 
pursuit of Hector, if enacted in a play {M r^ crioyi'^) , would 
appear absiu'd — the Greeks (ol fjikp) standing still instead of 
joining in the pursuit and Achilles (6 5') motioning them back — 
but in epic verse the absurdity escapes notice."' It is evident 
that Aristotle was thinking of Homer's Iliad xxii, vss. 205 f . : 
** But Achilles shook his head to the people in refusal and did not 
permit them to cast their sharp weapons at Hector," and was 
trying to show why a scene that was excellent in an epic could 
not be dramatized with success. In Homer there are two groups 
of characters: (a) Achilles and Hector, and (6) the Greek army. 
In Aristotle's imaginary dramatization of the incident these 
groups are represented by the actors (6 Si) and the chorus {ol iUv)y 
respectively. Consequently, if crioyi'^ here means an elevated 
stage, chorus as well as actors must have stood thereon. Nor 
did the incongruity consist in the mere position of the chorus 
inactive in the orchestra and the actors nmning on the stage, 
but in the action itself, since the action is equally irrational in 
the epic (where orchestra and stage assuredly play no part) but is 
there more tolerable because the scene is not distinctly visualized. 
I do not insist upon <rKqvli here meaning "play'* or "perform- 
ance," though that is a frequent use and gives the indefinite 
sense required; but at least until this passage can be shown 
capable of another interpretation, believers in a stage cannot 
fairly cite Aristotle's use of hcl r^s cKtivris in support of their 
opinion. 

But though ItcI (&ird) r^s (rKfivrji was broad enough to comprise 
both chorus and actors, it naturally did not always include them 
both. Particularly, if it were desired to distinguish between the 
two kinds of dramatic performers, since ol iirl (dxA) r^s BvylKrii 
could be used of the dithyrambic choruses and other "thymelic" 
(i.e., orchestral) performers, and could not possibly be applied to 
the actors, that phrase would naturally be used to designate the 
dramatic chorus as well, and ol lirl (4tA) r^s fficrivrii would be 

» Cf. Aristotle's Poetics 1460011-17. 
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used in the restricted sense for the actors alone, even in opposition 
to the dramatic chorus. This was especially common in the 
case of ol &t6 CKtivriSf doubtless because the scene-building was 
thought of as the home of the characters ''from" which they 
came, as the choreutae, whether dramatic or dithyrambic, did 
not. Thus, a lyrical duet between the dramatic chorus and the 
actors (a commus — KoiiyJbi) is defined as a ''dirge shared by the 
XopoS KoX <tS)v> iird (ricT/i'^.'" But neither the original mean- 
ing of M (&t6) rris (TKfipris nor this secondary development which 
brought it into opposition to the thymelic performers and even 
to the dramatic choreutae presupposes a raised stage for the 
exclusive use of actors, still less requires that fficriyii should have 
meant "stage." 

Now ol irl (&t6) Tfjs cicripiis and ol iirl (&t6) Tfjs ftz/iAiyf are 
exactly equivalent to the more common expressions 61 (ncfipuool 
and ol 0v^\ucol. For example, Euripides is called both 6 irl 
Tfjs aKTiyrjs ^iX6<To0os and pkilosophus scaenicus.^ The relation- 
ship is an obvious one, but is worth noting because one of Bethe's 
pupils has made aKtivucSs and Bvfukucbs the basis of an attempt to 
prove the existence of a stage in the fourth-century theater at 
Athens. But since the earlier expressions M (&t6) rrjs cKfiPfjt 
and M (ird) Trjs OvfUKris were used with the same distinctions of 
meaning but without presupposing a stage, there is obviously 
no need of one to explain the later expressions. Moreover, 
Dr. Frei is guilty of an egregious petitio pHncipii: he first accepts 
Bethe's hypothesis that the Lycurgus theater had a stage and 
consequently concludes that the distinction between (rjoyruAf 
and A;/i€Xu6$ must be explained on the basis of difference in the 
place of periormance there, and then uses these conclusions to 
prove a stage at that period.^ All attempts to forge a pro-stage 

« Cf. Aristotle ( ?) Poetics 1452*24 f. 

* Cf. Clcmcna .Mcxandrinus (Potter), p. 6S8, and Vitnivius viii, praefatio |t. 
Incidentally it may be remarke<l that Kuripidcs* philosophizing and personal \'iein 
mre found in his choral odes no less than in the histrionic ixirts of his pU>i (ice 
p. 140, below}. 

< Cf. Frei, De Certaminibus TkymelUis (iqco), pp. 14 and 15* The dissertation 
provoked a controversy between Bethe and l)6r])fcld; cf. Hethe, "'fhymeliker und 
Skeniker/* Hermes, XXXVI (1001), 507 fl., and Uiirpfeld, ''Thymele und Skene," 
Atf., XXXVU (1902), 249 a. and 4&i ff. 
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argument out of any of these expressions must be pronoimced a 
failure. But of course in the Roman era, after most Greek 
theaters had been provided with a raised stage, the di£ferentiation 
between lirl (iird) rrjs (ricrivris and CKfivucbSy on the one hand, and 
hrl (&t6) Trjs Ovfiikiis and Ov^ucbs, on the other, became doubly 
appropriate, because the di£ference in levels now reinforced a 
distinction which had already existed without it. 

Vitruvius, of course, made no philological or archaeological 
study of the two adjectives but explained them in terms of the 
theater which was known to him (see pp. 76 f . , above) . It should 
be noted, however, that Vitruvius mentions only the tragic and 
comic actors imder the term scaenici and includes imder tkymdici 
''the other artists" who perform in the orchestra. Does the 
dramatic chorus belong among the latter? Or is it simply 
ignored here? The answer is far from certain. If we were 
dealing only with new plays, it is conceivable that the choruses 
were so detached from the histrionic action as to be able to stand 
ten or twelve feet below the actors. But it is well known that 
some of the fifth-century tragedies were still popular and fre- 
quently acted; and as we have already seen, they were not 
amenable to any such method of staging. In revivals of early 
masterpieces, then, did all the performers, actors and chorus 
alike, appear in the orchestra, as in the old Greek theaters ? Or 
was the chorus so reduced in size, and its manner of performance 
so altered, that it could stand with the actors on the high and 
narrow Graeco-Roman stage, as they all certainly did on the low 
and broad Roman stage? It is impossible to determine. All 
that can truthfully be said is that Vitruvius does not clearly 
indicate the place of the dramatic chorus in the Graeco-Roman 
theater. My own opinion is that he is speaking of two distinct 
types of performance and is ignoring the dramatic chorus. 

The same question arises in connection with Pollux. He 
catalogues eleven parts of a theater. Of these, only six concern 
us at present: (TKrjvfiy orchestra, logium, proscenium, parascenia, 
and hyposcenium (IV, 123). Dorpfeld thinks that Pollux is 
describing the Greek Hellenistic theater,' but Pollux was for 

« Cf. Athenische MiUheilungen, XXVIII (1903), 420 f. 
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many years a professor at Athens and dedicated his work to the 
emperor Commodus (161-92 A.D.). Unless his language pre- 
vents it, it is more natural to suppose that he had the Athenian 
structure of his own day in mind, and this would be the Nero 
theater. In that case, every term falls into place. For the 
Nero theater logiimi could refer to the stage alone; and as there 
would be no sense in Pollux mentioning two words for stage, and 
since no other term for scene-building as a whole (including 
logium, proscenium, and parascenia) appears in his list, aiaiF^ 
must still mean scene-building and not stage. Pollux then 
proceeds to say that '' the scene-building belongs to the actors 
and the orchestra to the chorus/' and a little later that '^ entering 
at the orchestra they moimt to the scene-building on ladders 
(steps ?).'^ Believing that Pollux is describing the Hellenistic 
theater, D5rpfeld interprets the first of these passages much as 
Aristotle's use of M (&ird) rrjs aKJiyrjs has just been explained. 
The second passage he considers a reference to some such 
imusual incident as. occurs in Aristophanes' Clauds, where an 
actor is bidden to climb (from the orchestra) by means of a 
ladder to the housetop (i.e., to the top of the scene-building) and 
destroy the roof.' There is much merit in this explanation, and 
it is not necessarily inconsistent with a belief that Pollux is in 
general dealing with the contemporaneous theater; such learned 
digressions occur not infrequently in his text Nevertheless, 
since stone steps leading from the orchestra to the stage of the 
sccne-building are a part of the Phaedrus theater at Athens, it 
is not improbable that they belonged also to the Nero stage, if, 
as Dorpfeld first thought, this was only about six inches higher 
than the present stage (see p. 74, above). On the other hand, 
the pro-stage writers boldly cite these passages in support of 
their views and as if they pertained to the earlier periods of the 
theater's history. But though Pollux is probably discussing a 
theater with a stage, aicriir/i does not mean stage in these two 

■ The Greek text has already been quoted on p. 78, nn. i and j. 

* Cf. CUmdSf vsi. 14S6 £F. A somewhat timilar use of ladders is mentloiied ia 
Euripides' Baukamals, vss. lais ff. 
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sentences any more than in his catalogue of theater parts; and 
his testimony, however it is to be interpreted, should not be 
applied to fifth- and fourth-century conditions unless confirma- 
tory evidence for so doing can be produced from these periods. 
Now the last of these sentences from Pollux concludes a discus- 
sion of the conventional significance of the parodi in the ancient 
theater (see p. 233, below). In my opinion, the Nero stage, 
though much deeper than the Hellenistic proscenium, was 
shallow enough so that the parodi still led directly into the 
orchestra. In that case, when the characters entered by either 
parodus, as they would when they were thought of as coming 
from the market place, harbor, or coimtry, they would have to 
pass through the orchestra first and mount from there upon the 
stage by means of the steps, exactly as Pollux says. Further- 
more, if actors could traverse this route it must have been 
available also for the chorus. In other words, although at this 
period the orchestra was the exclusive sphere of the dithjrambic 
choruses and other thymelic performers and was the normal 
place for the dramatic chorus, and though the actors regularly 
stood upon the stage, yet both the actors and the dramatic 
chorus appeared in either orchestra or stage according to the 
requirements of the plays. It must be imderstood, however, 
that this manner of staging was confined to the Nero theater 
at Athens; the stage of the Graeco-Roman theaters and the 
proscenium of the Hellenistic theaters were too high to make it 
feasible, and in the purely Roman theaters all performers 
appeared upon the stage. But why is it permissible to 
accept a low stage for the Nero theater and reject it for 
the fifth century? In the first place, the stage in Roman 
times is attested by incontrovertible evidence, both literary 
and archaeological, but for the fifth century it rests upon pure 
hypothesis. In the second place, there is no reason to believe 
that the Athenian chorus in Roman times was brought into 
actual contact with the tragic actors or had to pass to their 
place of action so frequently as in fifth-century drama (see 
p. 88, above). 
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assert that no columns stood there as well.' The Athens theater 
was inclined to be sui generis at all periods, and these would not 
be the only particulars in which the Nero theater differed from 
the Graeco-Roman type. 

There remains for discussion a passage in Plutarch. It 
concerns an episode in the career of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(337-283 B.C.) and has been thought to refer to the theater of his 
day. But a study has been made of Plutarch's practice in such 
matters and it has been found that many times he deliberately 
sought vividness of presentation by modernizing his accounts 
and picturing his scenes amid the familiar surroundings of 
contemporaneous life; in other words, the references to the 
theater in connection with his anecdotes never presuppose any 
other type of building than the stage-equipped buildings of his 
own day, and in several instances this method resulted in patent 
anachronisms. One example will suffice.' Plutarch declares 
that Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver of about the ninth century 
B.C., believed that the minds of assemblymen were distracted 
by ^'statues and paintings or the proscenia of theaters or the 
extravagantly wrought roofs of council chambers/' and so caused 
the Spartans to hold their assemblies in an open space. The 
author has here modernized his account in two particulars : 
he speaks as if Lycurgus were familiar with a fully developed 
theater building and as if it had already come to be used, else- 
where in Greece, as a place of meeting for the popular assembly. 
Of course, Lycurgus antedated the Greek drama and all but the 
crudest forms of choral performances by centuries, and this fact 
was as well known to Plutarch as it is to us. 

Now Plutarch says* that "Demetrius came into the city 
(Athens) and ordered the entire population to be assembled into 

' Robert would emend the text so that the statement would explain the 
proscenium instead of the hyposceniiun; cf. Hermes, XXXII (1897), 448. In 
that case ^6 must mean ''behind/' a possible meaning, and PoUuz would be 
speaking of the proscenium in a theater with, a stage. Pollux includes the prosce- 
nium in his catalogue of theater parts (see pp. 97 f ., above), but does not define it. 

* Cf. Plutarch Life of Lycurgus, c. vi, and Flickinger, Plutarch as a Souru cf 
Information on the Greeh Theater (1904), p. 52. 

> Cf . Plutarch Life of Demetrius, c. xxxiv. 
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the theater and hedged in the scene-building {cxiiriiv) on eveiy 
side with troops and surrounded the stage (Koytiop) with giuids, 
and himself descending (xara^it), like the tragic actors, throu^ 
the upper parodi (5id twc Ajw Tap66m) he ended their fears with 
his very first words." In my opinion, the word Karaffis ("de- 
scending") clearly shows that Xaytioi' means "stage." The 




Ftc. 46.— Plan of the Theater at Epidaurus in ATgolii 
Sa t. iM. n- 1 

"upper parodi," then, must be the passages opening upon the 
logium from the parascenia. As Plutarch visualized the scene 
and wished his readers to do so, Demetrius came out upon the 
stage from one of the side entrances but did not address the 
people from there, as an orator of Plutarch's own day would have 
done.' Instead, in his desire to show the Athenians his good- 
will he passed on down the central steps, as Plutarch had often 
seen the actors do in that theater (see p. 99, above) , and addressed 
the assemblage from the orchestra. Since he could have passed 
* C(. PluUnb PfUftpi^ Cermdat RtiptMitM SijB, and tec p. 59. b. i, •bove. 
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through only one side entrance, the plural (wapdSiav) must be due 
to a sort of zeugma, to imply that he came through one upper 
parodus and one upper entrance, viz., the central steps. The 
pro-stage writers who seek to apply Plutarch's words to the 
Lycurgus theater in which the incident really happened, and who 
use them as an argument for a stage at that period, are forced to 
ignore the word xara/S&s, for they cannot allow that ^'tragic 
actors" regularly descended from the Lycurgus prosceniiun into 
the orchestra. If we go back of Plutarch's words and inquire 
what Demetrius actually did in the Lycurgus theater, the answer 
is plain: he simply advanced from the scene-building into the 
orchestra, and expressions consistent with this must have ap- 
peared in the source from which Plutarch derived his accoimt. 
In fact, in describing a similar scene at Corinth, Plutarch retained 
words which are vague enough to be applicable to either type of 
theater.' He has simply modernized one accoimt and brought 
over the other xmchanged. 

The zenith of Attic drama had passed by, entirely for tragedy 
and almost so for comedy, before the remains of theaters outside 
of Athens become frequent.* Nevertheless, these sometimes aid 
materially in reconstructing or interpreting the Athenian theater, 
and it will be necessary to dwell briefly upon a few of them. 
Perhaps the earliest and most primitive is foimd at Thoricus 
in southern Attica (Figs. 70 f.). This was built in the fifth or 
fourth century B.C. and was subsequently enlarged somewhat. 
The orchestra is oblong rather than circular, being bounded at 
one side by a temple, at the other side by a greenroom or storage 
chamber, and at the rear by a retaining wall. There is no reason 
to believe that a permanent scene-building was ever erected 
behind the orchestra. It is apparent that this structure has 

» Cf. Plutarch's Life of AratuSf c. xxiii: iwi^nffffat 8i ratt wap68oit rodt 
*Axatoi>t ai>T6t drb rijt aKrirrjt tit rb ftdaow wpoijiXBt. For Other interpretations, cf. 
Robert, Hermes, XXXII (1897), 448 flf.; MUller, PkOologus, Supplementband, VII 
(1899), 5 if. and 90 f.; Dorpfeld, Athenische MiUheilungen, XXVIII (1903), 
421 fif., etc 

* A convenient chronological table of the extant theaters is given by Fiechter, 
op. cit.y pp. 24-27. 
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several points of resemblance to the Athenian theater of the 
period between ca. 499 B.C. and ca. 465 B.C. (see pp. 65f ., above). 

The most symmetrical of all the Greek theaters and one of 
the best preserved is that at Epidaurus (Figs. 46-52 and 72, 3).' 
Its architect was the yoimger Polyditus, and it was built toward 
the close of the fourth century B.C. If we are right in believing 
that the prosceniimi was not used as a stage, then the Epidaurus 
theater never had a stage. At any rate, it was not rebuilt and 
provided with one in Roman times. In the center of the orches- 
tra stands a block of stone with a circular cavity, doubtless the 
foundation of the thymele. There is not only space for the full 
circle of the orchestra (in the narrowest sense; see p. 83, n. 3) 
but the bounding stones are actually continued for the full dis- 
tance. The stone proscenium, containing half-columns (Fig. 72, 
2) of the Ionic order and once eleven feet seven inches or about 
twelve Roman feet in height, was erected in the second or 
third century B.C. and replaced a wooden proscenium. The 
parascenia were rebuilt at the same time and seem originally to 
have been broader and to have projected farther from the scene- 
building. In either parodus stood a handsome double gateway 
(Figs. 49 and 51 f.)i one door of which led into the orchestra and 
the other opened upon a ramp, somewhat sharply inclined, which 
debouched on the top of the prosceniiun. Ramps are found also 
in the Sicyon theater. 

The theater at Eretria, on the west coast of Euboea, is not 
only one of the earliest but also presents several unusual features 
(Figs. 53-55 and 7 2) .* It falls into three periods. The old scene- 
building was erected early in the fourth century B.C. A later 
scene-building was erected in front of the other about 300B.C. The 
white marble prosceniiun belongs to the first century B.C. or later. 
The precinct of Dionysus at Eretria was situated on level groimd, 
and this fact necessitated different arrangements than were 

' Fig. 46 b Uken from D^rpfdd-Rciach, Das gritdnscke Tkecifr, Fig. 50. 
FiKn. 47-52 are from photographs by Dr. A. S. Cooley. 

■ Figs. 53-54 are redrawn from Mrpfeld-Reisch, Das grMUuke Tkttitt^ 
Figs. 44^45 1 respectively; Fig. 55 is from a photograph by Dr. A. S. Cooky. 
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play is valuable as affording a terminus ante quern for the intro- 
duction of a wooden proscenium at Athens. 

The chorus of the fifth-century plays is fatal to any suggestion 
of a Vitruvian stage, and except Puchstein, who frankly ignored 
the literary evidence, no recent writer has advocated a high stage 
for the theater of that period. The advocates of a high stage 
have clearly seen that they can make headway only by the 
sacrifice of the dramatic chorus. They are assisted in this 
attempt by the fact that only three complete plays of the 
fourth century are extant, the pseudo-Euripidean Rhesus and 
two comedies of Aristophanes, and that the rdle of the chorus 
in the latter happens to be curtailed. Aristotle,' also, speaks 
of irrelevant embolima in the work of Agathon, who won his 
first victory in 416 B.C. From these facts it has been declared 
that at the close of the fifth century or early in the fourth the 
chorus was either given up altogether or ^'its functions were 
merely those of the modem band " or '^ of mere interlude-singers." 
Accordingly, it has been argued that the actors at the end of the 
fifth century stood upon a low stage (w^ch for the kind of plays 
then exhibited was only less impracticable than a Vitruvian 
stage) and that they were suddenly elevated to the full height 
of the prosceniiun before the close of the fourth century. It 
must be added that even among those who accept Ddrpfeld's 
theory for the fifth century there is a tendency to go over to 
Vitruvius for the period represented by the Lycurgus theater at 
Athens and by the theater at Epidaurus — the last quarter of 
the fourth century.* So far as Vitruvius himself is involved in 
this, the matter has already been disposed of. The alleged 
disappearance or waning of the chorus, however, furnishes no 
better ground of support for pro-stage writers. To trace the 
history of the chorus in detail will not be feasible at this point.' 

' Cf. Aristotle's Poetics I456d29, and see pp. 144 ff., below. 

* Cf. ^\llite, op, cii., p. 167, note, and Robert, "Zur Theaterfrage/' Uemm, 
XXXII (1897). 447. 

* See pp. 99, 1 16 f., 134 f., and 144-49* below. Cf. Capps, "The Chorus in the 
Later Greek Drama/' American Journal of Archaechgy, X (1895), 287 ff.; KOrte, 
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It will be sufficient to state that there is no reason to believe 
that the tragic chorus failed to participate in the action or to 
bear a respectable share of the spoken lines until Roman times. 
Even in New Comedy, in which the chorus is now known to have 
appeared only for the entr^ actes^ its on-coming is often used to 
motivate the withdrawal of the actors. Such a motivation could 
scarcely have become common if the actors stood so far above 
the choreutae as to be safe from their drunken words and acts.' 
Another argument in favor of a stage has been drawn from 
the phrases M Trjs incrivrjs and &ir& rrjs (TicrivfiSf which occur in two 
fourth-century authors, Aristotle and Demosthenes.' It has 
been claimed that irl '' naturally means ^on' and implies eleva- 
tion" and that afcripli means ''stage." If this exegesis were 
correct, there could be no doubt as to the presence of a stage in 
the fourth-century theater; but as a matter of fact neither claim 
is warranted. Everyone would concede that the primary, 
untechnical meaning of iriciyi^ is "hut" or "tent," and that the 
word was applied to the scene-building, which was erected back 
of the orchestra and which came to be increasingly substantial 
in construction. Though the term acquired a variety of other 
theatrical meanings, I agree with those who maintain that at 



'* Das Fortleben des Chors im griechischcn Drama," N. Jakrhiickerf. kl. AUertum^ V 
(1900), 81 flf.; Flickinger, "XOPOT in Terence's Htauton and Agathon's BMBO- 
AIMA/' Classical Pkihloiy, VII (1912), 24 Q.; and Duckctt, Studies in Ennius 

(i9i5)» PP- 53 ff- 

' See p. 147, below, and cf. Graf, Suniscke Unlersuckungen tu Menander (1914), 
p. 14. The same motive appears also in the fifth century, in Euripides' Pkoemcian 
MaidSf vss. 192 fif., and Phaethon (Nauck, Tragicorum Graecorum PragmerUa^ p. 602, 
fr. 773, vss. lofif.); cf. Fraenkel, De Media et Nana Comoedia (191 2), p. 71, and 
Harms, De IntroUu Personarum in Euripidis et Novae Comoediae Fabulis (1914), 
p. 60; see p. 282, below. 

' The former phrase occurs in Aristotle's Poetics 1453027, 1455028, 1459625, 
and 1460015, and Demosthenes xix, p. 449, §337; the latter in Aristotle's (?) 
Poetics 1452618 and 25, Aristotle's Problems 918626, 92009, and 922617, and 
Demosthenes xviii, p. 288, § 180. Cf. Richards, Classical Review, V (1891), 97, 
and XVIII (1904), 179, and Flickinger, "The Meaning of ^i riji 0>anyr^t in Writers 
of the Fourth Century," University of Chicago Decennial PMicaOons, VI (1902), 
II Q.y and "Scaenica," Transactions of the American PhUdogical Associatum^ XL 
(1909), 109 S. 
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no period did it mean ''stage" in classical Greek. It is mani- 
festly impossible to discuss the matter here, but I shall presently 
have occasion to show that even in Pollux, who lived in the second 
century a.d., it had not gained this meaning (see p. 98, below). 
If cfcriuii does not mean ''stage/' it is imnecessary to argue that 
M does not mean "on/' for actors could speak from the porch 
or from between the colunms of the prosceniiun, and so could be 
said to speak " from the scene-building" (4ir4 Trjs aicfjyifs) or to be 
standing "on the scene-building" {irl Trjs iXKrivrfs) without being 
"on top of the scene-building." Just so the teachings of the 
Stoic philosophers are referred to as ol ixd r^ trroas Xbyoi^ 
without any implication that the Stoics spoke from a platform, 
let alone from the top of the stoa. Nevertheless, it is a fact 
that M does not always mean "on." For example, Diodorus 
and Plutarch both employ M incrivrfs in a non-technical sense 
with reference to an occurrence "before" or "at the quarters" 
of a commander. And Lucian's metamorphosed ass was 
mortified at being shown to be a thief and glutton "before his 
master" (M rod 5«rT6rou)* — surely there was no superposition 
there. Such passages, however, come from later Greek, when 
the prepositions were less clear-cut in meaning, and it is better, 
as Professor Gildersleeve has suggested,^ to "repose quietly on 
the phraseological use of M; 'on the playhouse side' is all the 
Dorpfeld theory demands." 

This being the theoretical situation with regard to the original 
meaning of M r^ irici/i^, it is important to observe that already 
in its fovu'th-century usage the phrase was employed vaguely, 
often meaning little more than "in the theater" or "in a play." 
In fact, in one Aristotelian passage, as frequently in later writers, 
it clearly includes both chorus and actors within its scope. "We 
ought, therefore, to represent the marvelous in tragedy, but in 
epic there is greater room for the improbable (by which the 

' C f. Athenaeus, p. 311 B. 

' Cf. Diodorus Sirulus xi. lo, Plutarch Life of Brutus^ c. xlv, and LiJ* tf 
Uius, c. xxxii, and Lucian ( ?), Lucius siv€ Annus, I47. 

i Cf. AmerUan Journal of PkUcUty, XVIII (1897), laa 
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marvelous is most often brought to pass) on account of our not 
actually beholding the characters. For example, Achilles' 
pvu"suit of Hector, if enacted in a play {M Tfjs iriciyiHjT), would 
appear absvu'd — the Greeks (pi fih) standing still instead of 
joining in the pvu'suit and Achilles (6 S*) motioning them back — 
but in epic verse the absvu"dity escapes notice."' It is evident 
that Aristotle was thinking of Homer's Iliad xxii, vss. 205 f . : 
^' But Achilles shook his head to the people in refusal and did not 
permit them to cast their sharp weapons at Hector/' and was 
trying to show why a scene that was excellent in an epic could 
not be dramatized with success. In Homer there are two groups 
of characters : (a) Achilles and Hector, and (b) the Greek army. 
In Aristotle's imaginary dramatization of the incident these 
groups are represented by the actors (6 H) and the chorus (ol iiiv)^ 
respectively. Consequently, if afcrivlf here means an elevated 
stage, chorus as well as actors must have stood thereon. Nor 
did the incongruity consist in the mere position of the chorus 
inactive in the orchestra and the actors running on the stage, 
but in the action itself, since the action is equally irrational in 
the epic (where orchestra and stage assuredly play no part) but is 
there more tolerable because the scene is not distinctly visualized. 
I do not insist upon aKrjvii here meaning "play" or "perform- 
ance," though that is a frequent use and gives the indefinite 
sense required; but at least until this passage can be shown 
capable of another interpretation, believers in a stage cannot 
fairly cite Aristotle's use of M rrfs fffcrivris in support of their 
opinion. 

But though M {iwd) Tfjs aicrivfis was broad enough to comprise 
both chorus and actors, it naturally did not always include them 
both. Particularly, if it were desired to distinguish between the 
two kinds of dramatic performers, since ol M (ixd) rrjs 0viJL[Kfjs 
could be used of the dithyrambic choruses and other "thymelic" 
(i.e., orchestral) performers, and could not possibly be applied to 
the actors, that phrase would naturally be used to designate the 
dramatic chorus as well, and ol M (ixd) r^s frKfiyrjs would be 

* Cf. Aristotle's Poetics 1460011-17. 
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used in the restricted sense for the actors alone, even in opposition 
to the dramatic chorus. This was especially common in the 
case of ol trd aKrivfjs, doubtless because the scene-building was 
thought of as the home of the characters "from" which they 
came, as the choreutae, whether dramatic or dithyrambic, did 
not. ThuSy a lyrical duet between the dramatic chorus and the 
actors (a commus — KoyLyJn) is defined as a "dirge shared by the 
XopoD KoX <T&v> ird criciyp^j."' But neither the original mean- 
ing of M (ixA) Tfjs aicrivfit nor this secondary development which 
brought it into opposition to the thymelic performers and even 
to the dramatic choreutae presupposes a raised stage for the 
exclusive use of actors, still less requires that crxiyj^ should have 
meant "stage." 

Now ol M (&tA) rrjs aicriinjs and ol iwl (iird) Tfjs ffu/iAi^f are 
exactly equivalent to the more common expressions ol aicripucol 
and ol Ovfukuool. For example, Euripides is called both 6 irl 
r^ (Ticriyrjs 0iX6<ro0os and pkilosophus scaenicus,' The relation- 
ship is an obvious one, but is worth noting because one of Bethe's 
pupils has made aicrivucds and Bvfukuobs the basis of an attempt to 
prove the existence of a stage in the fourth-century theater at 
Athens. But since the earlier expressions M (iurd) Tfjs eictjinis 
and irl {iurd) Trjs BvfUkris were used with the same distinctions of 
meaning but without presupposing a stage, there is obviously 
no need of one to explain the later expressions. Moreover, 
Dr. Frei is guilty of an egregious peiiiio principii: he first accepts 
Bethe's hypothesis that the Lycurgus theater had a stage and 
consequently concludes that the distinction between CKfivudn 
and dv^uKuubi must be explained on the basis of difference in the 
place of performance there, and then uses these conclusions to 
prove a stage at that period.^ All attempts to forge a pro-stage 

» Cf. Aristotle ( ?) Poetics 1452624 f. 

' Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus (Potter), p. 688, and Vitruvnus viii, praefatio ft. 
Incidentally it nuiy \yc remarked that Euripides' philosophizing and personal xiewg 
are found in his choral odes no less than in the histrionic |>arts of his pUyi (see 
p. 140, Ix'low). 

* Cf. Fn*i, Df Certamimibus Thymeluis (iqoo), pp. 14 and 15. The dissertatioQ 
provoked a controversy between Bethe and iKirpfeld; cf. Bethe, *'Th>'melikcr und 
Skeniker/' Hermes, XXX VI (1901), 597 ff., and Ddrpfeid, '*Tb>iiide und Skene/' 
ibid., XXXVII (1902), 249 ff. iukI 4^3 ff. 
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argument out of any of these expressions must be pronounced a 
failure. But of course in the Roman era, after most Greek 
theaters had been provided with a raised stage, the differentiation 
between irl (ird) Ttjs eaiyfis and CKfiviKbij on the one hand, and 
hrl (&tA) r^ Ovy£kn% and OviitKiMbi^ on the other, became doubly 
appropriate, because the difference in levels now reinforced a 
distinction which had already existed without it. 

Vitruvius, of course, made no philological or archaeological 
study of the two adjectives but explained them in terms of the 
theater which was known to him (see pp. 76 f . , above) . It should 
be noted, however, that Vitruvius mentions only the tragic and 
comic actors imder the term scaenici and includes imder thymdici 
^'the other artists" who perform in the orchestra. Does the 
dramatic chorus belong among the latter? Or is it simply 
ignored here? The answer is far from certain. If we were 
dealing only with new plays, it is conceivable that the choruses 
were so detached from the histrionic action as to be able to stand 
ten or twelve feet below the actors. But it is well known that 
some of the fifth-century tragedies were still popular and fre- 
quently acted; and as we have already seen, they were not 
amenable to any such method of staging. In revivals of early 
masterpieces, then, did all the performers, actors and chorus 
alike, appear in the orchestra, as in the old Greek theaters ? Or 
was the chorus so reduced in size, and its manner of performance 
so altered, that it could stand with the actors on the high and 
narrow Graeco-Roman stage, as they all certainly did on the low 
and broad Roman stage? It is impossible to determine. All 
that can truthfully be said is that Vitruvius does not clearly 
indicate the place of the dramatic chorus in the Graeco-Roman 
theater. My own opinion is that he is speaking of two distinct 
types of performance and is ignoring the dramatic chorus. 

The same question arises in connection with Pollux. He 
catalogues eleven parts of a theater. Of these, only six concern 
us at present: CKfivq, orchestra, logium, proscenium, parascenia, 
and hyposcenium (IV, 123). Dorpfeld thinks that Pollux is 
describing the Greek Hellenistic theater,' but Pollux was for 

> Cf. Athtnische Mittheilungen, XXVIU (1903), 420 f. 
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many years a professor at Athens and dedicated his work to the 
emperor Commodus (161-92 a.d.). Unless his language pre- 
vents ity it is more natural to suppose that he had the Athenian 
structure of his own day in mind, and this would be the Nero 
theater. In that case, every term falls into place. For the 
Nero theater logiimi could refer to the stage alone; and as there 
would be no sense in PoUux mentioning two words for stage, and 
since no other term for scene-building as a whole (including 
logium, prosceniimi, and parascenia) appears in his list, axtpH^ 
must still mean scene-building and not stage. Pollux then 
proceeds to say that ^' the scene-building belongs to the actors 
and the orchestra to the chorus," and a little later that ^'entering 
at the orchestra they mount to the scene-building on ladders 
(steps ?).'^ Believing that Pollux is describing the Hellenistic 
theater, Ddrpfeld interprets the first of these passages much as 
Aristotle's use of M (ird) Ttjs crxiyv^ has just been explained* 
The second passage he considers a reference to some such 
unusual incident as. occurs in Aristophanes' Clouds ^ where an 
actor is bidden to climb (from the orchestra) by means of a 
ladder to the housetop (i.e., to the top of the scene-building) and 
destroy the roof.' There is much merit in this explanation, and 
it is not necessarily inconsistent with a belief that PoUux is in 
general dealing with the contemporaneous theater; such learned 
digressions occur not infrequently in his text Nevertheless, 
since stone steps leading from the orchestra to the stage of the 
scene-building are a part of the Phaednis theater at Athens, it 
is not improbable that they belonged also to the Nero stage, if, 
as Dorpfeld first thought, this was only about six inches higher 
than the present stage (see p. 74, above). On the other hand, 
the pro-stage writers boldly cite these passages in support of 
their views and as if they pertained to the earlier periods of the 
theater's history. But though Pollux is probably discussing a 
theater with a stage, aici/j^ does not mean stage in these two 

' The Greek text hjis already been quoted on p. 78, nn. i and a. 

> Cf. CUmds, vsi. 14S6 ff. A somewhat timilar use t)f ladders is mentioned in 
Luripides' Baukanals, vsa. laia ff. 
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sentences any more than in his catalogue of theater parts ; and 
his testimony, however it is to be interpreted, should not be 
applied to fifth- and fourth-century conditions unless confirma- 
tory evidence for so doing can be produced from these periods. 
Now the last of these sentences from Pollux concludes a discus- 
sion of the conventional significance of the parodi in the ancient 
theater (see p. 233, below). In my opinion, the Nero stage, 
though much deeper than the Hellenistic proscenium, was 
shallow enough so that the parodi still led directly into the 
orchestra. In that case, when the characters entered by either 
parodus, as they would when they were thought of as coming 
from the market place, harbor, or country, they would have to 
pass through the orchestra first and mount from there upon the 
stage by means of the steps, exactly as Pollux says. Further- 
more, if actors could traverse this route it must have been 
available also for the chorus. In other words, although at this 
period the orchestra was the exclusive sphere of the dithyrambic 
choruses and other thymelic performers and was the normal 
place for the dramatic chorus, and though the actors regularly 
stood upon the stage, yet both the actors and the dramatic 
chorus appeared in either orchestra or stage according to the 
requirements of the plays. It must be imderstood, however, 
that this manner of staging was confined to the Nero theater 
at Athens; the stage of the Graeco-Roman theaters and the 
proscenium of the Hellenistic theaters were too high to make it 
feasible, and in the purely Roman theaters all performers 
appeared upon the stage. But why is it permissible to 
accept a low stage for the Nero theater and reject it for 
the fifth century? In the first place, the stage in Roman 
times is attested by incontrovertible evidence, both literary 
and archaeological, but for the fifth century it rests upon pvu'e 
hypothesis. In the second place, there is no reason to believe 
that the Athenian chorus in Roman times was brought into 
actual contact with the tragic actors or had to pass to their 
place of action so frequently as in fifth-century drama (see 
p. 88, above). 
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There is still another sentence in Pollux which needs to be 
discussed. He declares that ^' the hyposcenium is adorned with 
coliunns and sculptured figures turned toward the audience, and 
it lies beneath (^6) the logium.'** There is no doubt as to the 
general position of the hyposcenium — it is the room' immediate^ 
behind the orchestra and on the same level — ^but there is a 
division of opinion as to the type of theater which had one and 
as to its function. In accordance with his belief that PoUuz is 
describing the Hellenistic theater, Ddrpfeld imderstands it as 
the first story of the scene-building in a theater of this type.* 
The columns and statuary would then refer to the proscenium 
just in front of it and to the figures which were sometimes placed 
in the intercolunmiations thereof. In Hellenistic theaters 
Dorpf eld believes the top of the proscenium to have been used by 
speakers in the public assemblies and for that reason to have been 
known as a logiiun (see p. 59, n. i, above) ; the hyposcenium, of 
course, lay on a lower level. Pollux' statement could not refer 
to a theater with a stage because the wall beneath the front off 
the stage was not decorated with columns or statuary (see p. 86, 
above) , the prosceniimi now being raised one story and appearing 
at the back of the stage. On the contrary, the pro-stage writers 
maintain that Pollux refers to the space imder a stage. In this 
instance I agree with them as against Dorpfeld, though I would 
not look upon Pollux' statement as applying to the theaters 
before his own day. Accepting Ddrpfeld's opinion that the 
Hellenistic theaters had no stage, I think that the first story of 
their scene-buildings had no special name and that the term 
**hyp>oscenium" had not yet come into use; Pollux, however, is 
referring to the space under the stage in the Nero theater. The 
front of this was probably adorned with the same frieze as now 
stands before the Phaedrus stage, and we may not dogmatically 

* Cf. Pollux iv. 124: t6 M vto^k^p%op xtoci xal iyakMrnrloit KfK6^fi^Tai wpkt rA 
94arpop TtrpaiifUvoit^ inth rb \orftlo9 Ktiftitvop, 

' Al>o, the front wall of this room, just as #19^^ is not only the scene- building 
as a whole but also its front w-all; cf. FUckinger, Plutarch as a Smtrce of Im/anmaik 
on the Gfuh Theater ^ pp. 43 f . 

> a. Aihemsch$ Jdittheiiumgen, XXVIII (iqoj), 418 ff. 
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assert that no columns stood there as well.' The Athens theater 
was inclined to be sui generis at all periods, and these would not 
be the only particulars in which the Nero theater differed from 
the Graeco-Roman type. 

There remains for discussion a passage in Plutarch. It 
concerns an episode in the career of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(337-283 B.C.) and has been thought to refer to the theater of his 
day. But a study has been made of Plutarch's practice in such 
matters and it has been foimd that many times he deliberately 
sought vividness of presentation by modernizing his accounts 
and picturing his scenes amid the familiar surroundings of 
contemporaneous life; in other words, the references to the 
theater in connection with his anecdotes never presuppose any 
other type of building than the stage-equipped buildings of his 
own day, and in several instances this method resulted in patent 
anachronisms. One example will suffice.' Plutarch declares 
that Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver of about the ninth century 
B.C., believed that the minds of assemblymen were distracted 
by ^'statues and paintings or the proscenia of theaters or the 
extravagantly wrought roofs of council chambers/' and so caused 
the Spartans to hold their assemblies in an open space. The 
author has here modernized his account in two particulars: 
he speaks as if Lycvu'gus were familiar with a fully developed 
theater building and as if it had already come to be used, else- 
where in Greece, as a place of meeting for the popular assembly. 
Of course, Lycurgus antedated the Greek drama and all but the 
crudest forms of choral performances by centuries, and this fact 
was as well known to Plutarch as it is to us. 

Now Plutarch says* that "Demetrius came into the city 
(Athens) and ordered the entire population to be assembled into 

' Robert would emend the text so that the statement would explain the 
proscenium instead of the hyposcenium; cf. Hermes, XXXII (1897), 448. In 
that case (nr6 must mean ''behind/' a possible meaning, and PoUuz would be 
speaking of the proscenium in a theater with a stage. Pollux includes the prosce- 
nium in his catalogue of theater parts (see pp. 97 f ., above), but does not define it. 

* Cf. Plutarch Life of Lycurgus, c. vi, and Flickinger, Plutarch as a Souru of 
Information on the Greek Theater (1904), p. 52. 

> Cf . Plutarch Life of Demetrius, c. xxxiv. 
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the theater and hedged in the scene-building {inaivifw) on every 
side with troops and surrounded the stage {Xayiiov) with guards, 
and himself descending (raro^di), hke the tragic actors, through 
the upper parodi (fiiA rue Sjxa TapSSwp) he ended their fears with 
his very first words." In my opinion, the word xaro^ds ("de- 
scending") clearly shows that "Kayttoy means "stage." The 




Fig. 46.— Plan o( the Theater at Epidaur 






"upper parodi," then, must be the passages opening upon the 
logium from the parascenia. As Plutarch visualized the scene 
and wished bis readers to do so, Demetrius came out upon the 
stage from one of the side entrances but did not address the 
people from there, as an orator of Plutarch's own day would have 
done' Instead, in his desire to show the Athenians his good- 
will he passed on down the central steps, as Plutarch had often 
seen the actors do in that theater (see p. 99, alxjve) , and addressed 
the assemblage from the orchestra. Since he could have passed 
■ CI. PluUtih PtMctpl^ Gtraiia* KtipiMitM 8ijB, and «ee p. sg. n. i, above. 
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through only one side entrance, the plural (rapiSiap) must be due 
to a sort of zeugma, to imply that he came through one upper 
parodus and one upper entrance, viz., the central steps. The 
pro-stage writers who seek to apply Plutarch's words to the 
Lycurgus theater in which the incident really happened, and who 
use them as an argument for a stage at that period, are forced to 
ignore the word icarajSds, for they cannot allow that "tragic 
actors" regularly descended from the Lycurgus proscenium into 
the orchestra. If we go back of Plutarch's words and inquire 
what Demetrius actually did in the Lycurgus theater, the answer 
is plain: he simply advanced from the scene-building into the 
orchestra, and expressions consistent with this must have ap- 
peared in the source from which Plutarch derived his accoimt. 
In fact, in describing a similar scene at Corinth, Plutarch retained 
words which are vague enough to be applicable to either type of 
theater.' He has simply modernized one accoimt and brought 
over the other unchanged. 

The zenith of Attic drama had passed by, entirely for tragedy 
and almost so for comedy, before the remains of theaters outside 
of Athens become frequent.* Nevertheless, these sometimes aid 
materially in reconstructing or interpreting the Athenian theater, 
and it will be necessary to dwell briefly upon a few of them. 
Perhaps the earliest and most primitive is foimd at Thoricus 
in southern Attica (Figs. 70 f.). This was built in the fifth or 
fourth century B.C. and was subsequently enlarged somewhat. 
The orchestra is oblong rather than circular, being boimded at 
one side by a temple, at the other side by a greenroom or storage 
chamber, and at the rear by a retaining wall. There is no reason 
to believe that a permanent scene-building was ever erected 
behind the orchestra. It is apparent that this structure has 

' Cf . Plutarch's Life of Aratus, c. xxiii: frifl-rV** ^^ ^orf waf>69oit rodt 
'Axcuo^ o^dt drb rrjs trKrfyijt €lt rb fjJ<ro9 vpoij\$€. For Other interpretations, cf. 
Robert, Hermes, XXXII (1897), 448 fif.; Mttller, Philologus, Supplementband, VII 
(1899), 52 f. and 90 f.; Dorpfeld, Athenische MiUhtilungen, XXVIII (1903), 
421 fif., etc 

* A convenient chronological table of the extant theaters is given by Fiechter, 
op. cU.j pp. 24-27. 
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several points of resemblance to the Athenian theater of the 
period between ca. 499 B.C. and ca. 465 B.C. (see pp. 65 f., above). 

The most symmetrical of all the Greek theaters and one of 
the best preserved is that at Epidaurus (Figs. 46-52 and 72, 3).' 
Its architect was the yoimger Polyditus, and it was built toward 
the dose of the fourth century B.C. If we are rig^t in believing 
that the proscenium was not used as a stage, then the Epidaurus 
theater never had a stage. At any rate, it was not rebuilt and 
provided with one in Roman times. In the center of the orches- 
tra stands a block of stone with a circular cavity, doubtless the 
foundation of the thymele. There is not only space for the full 
circle of the orchestra (in the narrowest sense; see p. 83, n. 2) 
but the boimding stones are actually continued for the full dis- 
tance. The stone prosceniimi, containing half-columns (Fig. 72, 
2) of the Ionic order and once eleven feet seven inches or about 
twelve Roman feet in height, was erected in the second or 
third century B.C. and replaced a wooden proscenium. The 
parascenia were rebuilt at the same time and seem originally to 
have been broader and to have projected farther from the scene- 
building. In either parodus stood a handsome double gateway 
(Figs. 49 and 51 f.)> one door of which led into the orchestra and 
the other opened upon a ramp, somewhat sharply inclined, which 
debouched on the top of the proscenium. Ramps are foimd also 
in the Sicyon theater. 

The the^lter at Eretria, on the west coast of Euboea, b not 
only one of the earliest but also presents several unusual features 
(Figs. 53-55 and 7 2) .' It f alb into three periods. The old scene- 
building was erected early in the fourth century B.C. A later 
sccnc-buildingwas erectedin front of the otherabout 300B.C. The 
white marble proscenium belongs to the first century B.C. or later. 
The precinct of Dionysus at Eretria was situated on level ground, 
and this fact necessitated different arrangements than were 

* Fig. 46 is Uken from DOrpfcld-Reisch, Das gruckiscke Tkecifr, Fig. 50. 
Vii^. 47-5 J arc from photofna|>hs by Dr. A. S. Coolpy. 

' Figs. 53-54 Are rrdrawn from DOrpfeld-Rcisch, Am gnttkisckt Thtakr, 
Figs. 44-45 f respectively; Fig. 55 is from a pbotogrmph by Dr. A. S. Coolcy. 
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THE THEATER AT EPIDAURUS 
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THE THEATER AT EPIDAURUS 
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feasible on the usual hillside site. The highest ground in Fig. 55 
shows the original level on which the first scene-building, orches- 
tra, and auditorium were erected (Fig. 54). Tias scene-building 
was of the common type with projecting parascenia between 




Fig. 55. — Ground Plan of the Theater at EretrU in Euboca 



which the proscenium must have been constructed of wood. 
The seats at this period apparently were wooden bleachers like the 
iKfita of the primitive orchestra in the old market place at Athens 
(see pp. 63 f., above); and when they proved unsatisfactory, 
it seemed easier to excavate the center of the area than to throw 
up a mound around it. Accordingly, earth to a depth of ten 
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and a half feet was removed to form a new orchestra somewhat 
north of the old one. In order that the old scene-building mij^t 
not have to be taken down or lose its serviceability, the earth 
just in front of it was left standing and was held in place by a 
retaining wall. Over this space was built a new scene-bufldiDg, 
really only an episcenium. Communication between the old 
level and the new was secured by means of a vaulted passageway 
and stone steps. Before the retaining wall stood a wooden 
proscenium, the top of which doubtless continued the floor of the 
scene-buildings at the original groimd level. The boundary ci 




Fig. 54. — Cross-Section of the Theater at Eretria 

See pl X04, n. s 

the orchestra (in the narrowest sense) stopped at the semi- 
circumference, but there was sufficient room before the pro- 
scenium for the complete circle. A timnel, six and a half feet 
high and three feet wide and with stone steps at either end, led 
from behind the proscenium to the center of the orchestra. 
Such an arrangement is probably what Pollux referred to as 
"Charon's steps"* and was convenient when an actor was to 
make an appearance from the earth or, like the ghost of Darius 
in Aeschylus' Persians, from some structure which might 
temporarily be erected in the orchestra. Somewhat similar 
passages have been found in several other theaters, including 
Athens, but because of their size or other considerations seem 
not to have been used by actors. The downward pitch of the 
panxlus, owing to the excavations, is clearly seen in Fig. 55. 
The marble proscenium is thought to have been about eleven 

' Cf. Pollux OmomdslUoH iv, { 132: ai Xapiitptoi K\imuttt, 
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and a half feet high and was supported by rimmed columns 
(Fig. 72, lb). The parascenia did not project from this but 
merely continued the line of the proscenium, as in many of the 
Asia Minor theaters. Traces of tracks for the wheels of an 
eccyclema (see pp. 284 flF., below) are said to have been foimd in 
this theater on a level with the logium,' but the stones have now 
disappeared and their purpose is not free from doubt. 

Inscriptions in the island of Delos' show that contractors 
received payment for a scene-building and prosceniimi in 290 B.C. 
Panels (irli^cuces) for the proscenium are mentioned in 282 B.C. 
Wood for the "logium of the scene-building" was paid for in 
279 B.C. Extensive repairs and improvements seem to have been 
carried through in 274 B.C. Stone was provided for the para- 
sceniimi in 269 B.C. Wood was used for '' panels for the logiimi" 
in 180 B.C. These were probably used to close large openings in 
the episcenium (see the Ovpuiiiara at Oropus on p. 109, below). 
Most of these entries refer to wooden construction and antedate 
the extant remains in stone. There is no orchestra in the more 
restricted sense, but a gutter extends for about two-thirds of a 
circumference. If prolonged, this would just reach the front 
wall of the scene-building but would have a large segment sub- 
tended by the proscenium. The scene-building is an oblong 
with three doors in front and one in the rear. It is boimded on 
all four sides by a portico about nine and a third feet high. The 
front of this formed the proscenitun, and it is clear that what was 
an ornament and certainly not a stage on the other three sides 
was primarily an ornament and certainly not a stage also on the 
fourth side. The oblong pillars, which were left plain on the 
other three sides of the building, on this side have their front 
surfaces rounded off into half-columns, and a vertical rim 
expedited the insertion of panels (Fig. 72, 3). There were no 
parascenia in the stone theater except as these were provided 

* Cf. Fossum in American Journal of Archaeology^ II (1898), 187 ff. and PL IV; 
sec p. 288, n. 2, below. 

* A convenient series of excerpts from the Delian inscriptions is given Ytf 
Haigh, The Attic Theatre^, pp. 379 fif. 
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by the ends of the side porticos. The inscriptions^ however, 
would seem to indicate that the situation had previously been 
different. From the front comers of the colonnade slanting 
doorways extended across the parodi. In the orchestra several 
bases stand in front of the proscenium, probably for the erection 
of statues or votive oflFerings. 

There are theaters also at Delphi (Fig. 26), Megalopolis 
(Figs. 27 and 72, la), and Sicyon, but it is not possible to discuss 
every theater on the Greek mainland. We must not, however, 
pass by the small theater at Oropus in northern Attica (Figs. 
56 f. and 72, 4).' It stood in the precinct of Amphiaraus and 
dates from the first and second centuries B.C. The auditorium 
is almost completely destroyed; evidently the seats were always 
wooden bleachers. Five marble thrones, however, stand within 
the orchestra, an imusual arrangement which recurs at Priene 
(see p. 113, below). Another peculiarity is that no orchestra, in 
the narrowest sense, is marked out, either in whole or in part. But 
if a circle is drawn through the seats of honor, as has been done 
in Fig. 56, it falls just outside the proscenium. On the contrary, a 
circle as determined by the lowest row of seats cuts into the 
proscenium slightly. The parodi have been banked up so that 
their outer entrances are on a level with the top of the pro- 
scenium. The chief merit of this theater consists in the fact 
that the superior preservation of its scene-building and the 
presence of two inscriptions enable us to form a fairly clear 
pictiure of how a proscenium and an episceniimi looked at this 
period. The front wall of the scene-building is pierced by one 
door; the side walls are continued so as to frame the proscenium 
but themselves turn sharply back along the parodi without form- 
ing projecting parascenia. The proscenium consisted of Doric 
half -columns and was eight and a quarter feet high. Its central 
intercolumniation was intended to be filled by a door, but the 
four on either side were so made as to be readily filled in with 
painted panels (Fig. 72,4). Across the architrave ran an inscrip- 

' Fig. 56 is Uken from Mrpfeld-Rdsch, Dos gtieckiscke Theater, Fig. 35; and 
Fig. 57 it from a photogrmph of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens. 
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tioa:" .... having been agODothete, dedicated the proscenium 
and the panels." Another inscription ran along the top of the 
episcenium: " .... having been priest, dedicated the scene- 
building and the doors.'" The last item refers to five (or three) 




FlC. s6.— GrouDd Pkn of the ThtMa at Oropua in Attica 

large opemngs in the front wall of the episcenium. Similar 
doors are found at Ephesus, and they were doubtless used tn con- 
nection with the crane Qiijxav^, see pp. 67 f., above, and p. 3S9, 

' . . . . JjTuroffrT^ifai t4 rp<wii4iw> (st to4i rfifani, ud , . . . l<^)t 7«>^ 

fum T>ir ffijjr^u lal t4 Svfi<iii[a.Ta r# ' Aii]^iafiAif. For the functions of 

•n BgonotheU.seepp. 171 f., below. For the Svpiiiatu, cf. TKr^U^m Athatisckt 
UiUheUuiigeti, XXVIII (1903), J94, and JaMmch d. arck. ItutUuU, Atiteittr, XXX 
(i9t5)> loii wrongly interpreted in Dai grUckitche Tktattr, p. 109. 
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below). All in all, Oropus contributes very materiaUy to our 
knowledge of the ancient theater. 

Beginning with the first century B.C. the only kind of Greek 
theater which was newly built was what D3rpfeld calls the 
Graeco-Roman type, cf. the theaters at Teimessus (Fig. 58)* 




Fig. jS. — Grouad Piaa of the Gncco-Romui Theater kt TernKtHU 

and Aspendus in Asia Minor. During this period several Hellen- 
istic theaters (e.g., those at Pricne, Magnesia, Tralles, Pergamum 
|Fig. 28), Athens [?], Syracuse, Pompeii, etc.) were remodeled 
to the Graeco-Roman type. That this is a Greek and not a 
Roman form of theater is proved by the fact that its orchestra, 
though no longer a complete circle, yet exceeded a semicircum- 
< ri«. 58 is ukcD from AtheniKhe UiUktilmtitn. XXH (1897), Pt. X. 
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ference (see p. 77, above). These theaters had a stage varying 
from eight to ten feet in height and from eleven and a half to 
twenty in depth. The scene-buildings were of three stories — 
hyposceniimiy logiimi, and theologiimi (Fig. 24). The first 
presented to the spectator an undecorated wall with doors lead- 
ing into the orchestra; the second was terminated by a pro- 
sceniimi with columns and statues. The prosceniimi was seldom 
80 simple as in the earlier theaters but was an ornamental facade 
with projections and recesses (Fig. 59) , which added materially 
to the area of the stage. 

Hellenistic theaters could be remodeled either (a) by build- 
ing a new (undecorated) wall in front of the old prosceniimi and 
roofing the two over to form a stage or (b) by moving back the 
front wall of the scene-building slightly and constructing a stage 
between this and the old proscenium.' In either case, a new 
(decorated) prosceniimi would be erected at the back of the 
stage. In the latter case, the columns of the old proscenium 
would either be removed and a blank surface built in their stead 
or they would be walled up. As already explained (see p. 86, 
above) this was done because the floor of the stage was thought 
of as representing earth or a street. At Priene (Fig. 64) the 
Hellenistic columns were left standing, but this is the sole 
instance of a Graeco-Roman hyposcenium having columns. 

Method (a) is illustrated at Ephesus (Figs. 24 and 59-62),' 
where the first permanent scene-building was built about 300 B.C. 
(Fig. 60). The dotted lines show the position of the stone 
proscenium, eight and a half feet high and nine feet ten inches 
deep, which was erected in the first century B.C. (Fig. 61). 
There were no parascenia. The seven openings (ffupcb/uira) in the 
episcenium furnish an interesting parallel to the five at Oropus 
(see p. 109, above). In the last half of the first century a.d. this 

> Cf. D5rpfeld in AikaUsche MiUheilungen, XXII (1897), 458, and XXVm 
(1903), 429. 

* Fig. 59 is taken from Niemann's drawing in Porschungen in Ephesos, U, 
PI. Vni; and Figs. 60-63 are from drawings by Wilberg, ibid., Figs. 5, 56, and 
57, respectively. Cf. also Ddrpfeld, ''Das Theater von Epheaos," Jahrbuch d. arch, 
InstUuts, Afueiger, XXVIII (1913), 37 ff. 
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Structure was converted into a Graeco-Roman type (Figs. 34 
and 63). The new logium was left of the same height as the 
old proscenium, but was made nearly twenty feet deep; and at 




Fio. 60.— Gnund PUd of the Eariy Helleniitk Theater at Ephenu 



certain points this depth received a considerable accession from 
the recesses of the new proscenium (Fig. 59). These changes 
were made at the expense of the orchestra, which derived some 
compensation from the fact that several rows of the lowest seats 
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were removed; as a result the orchestra became a sort of pit 
(Fig. 24). The hyposcenium was plain and was pierced by 
three doors leading into the orchestra. The top story of the 
prosceniimi in Fig. 59 was not added until the third century a.d. 
Method (b) was employed at Priene (Figs. 63 f.).' This 
theater enjoys the distinction of being the only one in which an 
altar was found, and this was not situated in the center of the 
orchestra, as the foundations at Athens and Epidaurus would 




■[■■ ■■■■■■■■ ■ ■■■■■■■■ ■■I 




Fig. 61. — ^The Later Hellenistic Theater at Ephesus: Above, Elevation of 
Protcenium and Episcenium; Below, Ground Plan of Proscenium and Parodi. 

See p. Ill, n. a 



seem to indicate was the case there, but on its circumference. 
Seats of honor were placed in the orchestra, as at Oropus (see 
p. 108, above) ; but in Roman times new seats for dignitaries 
were erected in the center of the fifth row of seats (Fig. 63). The 
proscenium was of the same age as the scene-building and belongs 
to the third century B.C. At the Graeco-Roman rebuilding the 
columns of this proscenium were left standing, but the inter- 
columniations, except the three which served as doors, were 
walled up. The front wall of the Hellenistic episcenium was torn 

> Fig. 63 is redrawn from Athenische MiUheUungm, XXm (1898), PI. XI; the 
cross-hatched walls belong to the Graeco-Roman rebmlding. Fig. 64 is from a 
photograph taken by Professor C. P. Bill and furnished by Dr. A. S. Cooley. 
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down and a new proscenium was built about six and a half feet 
farther back (see cross-hatched wall in Fig. 63). 

The height of the Graeco-Roman stage as compared with the 
low Roman stage was partly due to convenience in remodeling 



when it was kept at the same figure as the earlier proscenium, 
but mostly to the conditions of exhibition.' The Greeks did not, 
like the Romans, sit in their orchestras. Choral and musical 
competitions still were held there, as well as such Roman sptorta 
■ Ct. D<in>'<:l<l. in AHemiulit UiltkniHHtrn, XXIt (1S97). 456 ff. 
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as gladiatorial and animal combats. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the orchestra should be accessible from the hyposcenium, and 




Fic. 63.— Grouml Plan and Cross-Section of the Theater at Priene 



the doors could scarcely be lower than six and a half or seven feet. 
Accordingly, the stage could hardly be less than eight feet high. 
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But the seats of honor in Greek theaters had always been in 
the lowest tier (nearest the orchestra) , and from there the view 
of dramatic performances, when presented upon an eight- or 
ten-foot stage, would be seriously obstructed.' Usually when 
such theaters were remodeled, as at Ephesus, Assus, Pergamum, 
and Delphi, enough tiers were removed so that the lowest seats 
would be only about five feet below the stage leveL The 
orchestra thus became like a pit and was inclosed with vertical 
walls (Fig. 24). At Side the space from which seats had been 
removed was built over with a six-foot wall, which was espedaUy 
suitable in view of the gladiatorial and animal fights of Roman 
times. Where the auditoriimi was not altered, as at Priene and 
Magnesia, it is supposed that the lowest seats were unoccupied 
at dramatic performances, but were put to use, as the best places, 
at orchestral sports and contests. 

As to the function of the dramatic chorus in the period of the 
Graeco-Roman theaters, especially in Asia Minor, we have little 
information. Nevertheless, it is necessary to consider the 
question. Already in Hellenistic (New) Comedy the chorus 
appeared only between acts (see p. 147, below). It is possible 
that by this time it had disappeared entirely or that it was so 
detached that, though the comic actors stood on a stage, the 
entr* acUs could be given in the orchestra, or that its numbers 
were so reduced (see p. 135, below) that it could perform upon a 
Graeco-Roman stage — ^in any case, the chorus in contempora- 
neous comedy is negligible. The nimiber of the tragic choreutae 
had probably been reduced also (see p. 134, below) . But what is 
still more significant is that, if the fragments of Roman drama 
are any criterion', the tragic choruses had abandoned the strophic 
responsions of the old Greek tragedy, and this means the aban- 
donment of the complicated evolutions which had carried the 
chorus over the full expanse of the ancient orchestra. It was 
quite feasible for a small chorus which sang astrophic odes, spoke 

• Cf. D6rpfeld, ibid., XXH (1897), 4^1; XXIII (i8q8), 337; and XXVUI 
(i;k>3)i 4^6. 

* Cf. Duckett, SimdUs in Emnims (ipis), ^ To- 
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through its coryphaeus, and danced in a restricted fashion to 
appear upon a Graeco-Roman stage with the actors, to be closely 
connected with the plot, and even to participate in the action. 
As to the reproduction of old plays, the situation was not espe- 
cially different. Fifth-century comedies were probably never re- 
peated at this period. New Comedy, as we have just seen, would 
present little difficulty. As to old tragedies, the choral parts 
could be excised ad libitum or sung on the stage by a reduced 
chorus without dancing (or at least without evolutions). It will 
be remembered that I do not accept Dorpfeld's opinion that the 
Nero stage at Athens was of the Graeco-Roman type. Accord- 
ingly, I believe that different physical conditions and the glory of 
their traditions kept up a livelier interest in the dramatic chorus 
at Athens than elsewhere and still retained the Athenian orches- 
tra as the normal place of activity for the dramatic choreutae 
(see p. 99, above). 

The foregoing accoimt shows that there are many points of 
dispute with regard to the Greek theater and many points 
concerning which no one can do aught but guess. In closing, 
let me repeat that we are interested in the Greek theater mainly 
because of the Greek drama and that the extant pieces belong 
almost exclusively to the fifth century B.C. Now for that century 
the irreducible minimum, as shown by the plays themselves, is 
that there can have been no place, elevated much or little, which 
was reserved exclusively for the actors. 



In the case of the drama the religious 
origin and the peisbting religious meaning 
are self-evident. Performed at a festival 
of Dionysus, beside his temple, in the 
presence of his altar and nis priest, 
tragedy and comedy are the natural 
response to that Greek demand for the 
enndmient of worship by art. — Arthur 
Fairbanks. 

CHAPTER I 
THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS ORIGIN* 

If a modem theatergoer could be suddenly set down in 
ancient Athens, perhaps one of the first things to surprise him 
would be the discovery that he could not have recourse to 
his favorite recreation any day that he might choose. Of course, 
this situation resulted from the fact that ancient drama was 
connected with religion, was part of some god's worship, and as 
such could be presented only at the time of his festivals. This 
patron deity was uniformly Dionysus (Bacchus), god of wine, 
for the reason that tragedy and satyric drama were ofifshoots of 
the Dionysiac dithyramb (see pp. 2-4 and 6 f ., above) and that 
the comus (icw/ios), from which comedy had developed (see p. 36, 
above) had a meaning and function similar to those of certain 
rites of Dionysus and in the course of time was brought into 
connection with his worship. At Athens, Dionysus had several 
festivals, but only two at which plays were performed, viz., the 
City Dionysia and the Lenaea. Thanks to the labors of many 
scholars and the finding of additional inscriptional evidence 
our information concerning these occasions, though still far 
from complete, is somewhat less scanty than it has been.' At 
the City Dionysia tragedy dated from 534 B.C., while comedy 
was not given official recognition there imtil 486 B.C. Though 
the Lenaea was the older festival, its dramatic features were later, 
comedy being added about 442 B.C. and tragedy about 433 B.C. 
It ought to be stated, however, that at both festivals there had 
been volunteer, unofficial performances of primitive comedy 
{KO)^wi) prior to the dates just given, when the state took them 

' Cf. the works mentioned on pp. zvii and zx f., above. There is no MpcdiX 
literature on this subject. 

' Cf. chaps, iv and ix and the bibliogrmphies on pp. 196 and 318, bdow. 
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under its formal protection. The comus was introduced into 
the Lenaean festival between 580 B.C. and 560 B.C., and into the 
program of the City Dionysia about 501 B.C. (see p. 24). 

Now if our imaginary modem visitor to ancient Athens 
chanced to be somewhat acquainted with the history of mediaeval 
drama, he would probably surmise that the close connection 
between Greek drama and religious festivals would result in the 
plays being performed in temples, just as mysteries and miracle 
plays were originally presented in the churches. But in this 
he would be much mistaken. There is a fundamental difference 
in function between a Greek temple and a Christian church. 
The latter is primarily intended as a place for congregational 
worship, and its size and interior arrangements are chosen 
accordingly. On the other hand, the temple was pre-eminently 
thought of as the earthly abode of some divinity; it was, there- 
fore , uniformly too small to accommodate any considerable 
crowd, neither was its interior well adapted for that purpose. 
In the second place, the worshipers at an ancient shrine were not 
more or less rigidly restricted to a list of members with their 
more intimate relatives, neighbors, and friends, as is the case 
with a Protestant church today. In most cases, any free- 
born citizen would feel as free to worship at any particular 
temple or to take part in its festivals as could any other citizen, 
and on no infrequent occasions practically the whole body of 
citizens was present. In fact, so important was it deemed that 
everyone should attend the dramatic festivals that toward the 
end of the fifth century it was provided that whoever felt unable 
to pay the daily admission fee of two obols' should, upon applica- 
tion, receive a grant for this purpose from the state. ** The whole 
city kept holiday, and gave itself up to pleasure, and to the 
worship of the wine-god. Business was abandoned; the law- 
courts were closed; distraints for debt were forbidden during the 
continuance of the festival; even prisoners were released from 
jail, to enable them to share in the common festivities.'** Boys 

■ A <lrachma contained six obtils and was worth about eighteen cents without 
making aili>w«itu c for the greater i>iirchase value of mone>' in antiquity. 

■ Cf. Ilaigh, The Auic Tkeaire (3d ed. by Pickard-Cambridge, 1907), p. i. 
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and slaves were admitted, if their fathers or their masters were 
willing to pay their way. It seems, though the evidence is 
inconclusive,* that despite the oriental-like seclusion of Greek 
households even women and girls might attend. They certainly 
participated in the ceremonies of the first day. Plato and 
Aristotle favored restricting the attendance, but their views 
seem to have had no effect. Thus, children and respectable 
women who would have invited divorce by being present at real 
scenes of that character were allowed to witness the indecencies 
of satyric drama and Old Comedy and to listen to the broadest 
of jokes. Such is the power of religious conservatism. 

From these considerations it follows that the attendance 
up)on the dramatic performances was enormous, and that the use 
of temples to accommodate the spectators was entirely out of 
the question. Therefore it became necessary to provide a 
separate structure, which in fourth-century Athens could seat 
as many as seventeen thousand. From this fact arose the 
further necessity for an annual procession, in order to escort the 
statue of Dionysus from his temple to his theater. Since the two 
buildings were situated in the same precinct on the south slope 
of the Acropwlis and within a few feet of each other (Figs. 29 
and 32), there was no need of the processional ceremony being 
other than a very simple one. As a matter of fact, from the 
spectacular standpoint this was one of the most splendid features 
of the festival and consumed the whole first day. It has been 
claimed that several Attic vases, dating from the close of the 
sixth century B.C. and depicting the '* wagon-ship" of Diony- 
sus, give a hint as to the character of this part of the City 
Dionysia (Fig 65).^ The car is drawn by two men representing 
attendant sprites of Dionysus. The tip of the long equine tail 

" The affirmative side of the question is presented by Haigh, op. cU.^ pp. 324 ff.; 
the negative by Rogers, Introduction to Aristophanes' Women in Council (1902), 
pp. xxix fif. 

* Cf . Frickenhaus, ** Der Schififskarren dcs Dionysos in Athen," Jahrhuck d. 
arch. InstituiSy XXVII (191 2), 61 ff. Fig. 65 originally appeared as Beilage I, 
Fig. 3, in connection with this article. It is taken from a drawing by Signor G. 
Gatti, a photograph of which was furnished me through the courtesy of Professor 
Ghisardini, Director of the Museo Civico at Bologna. 
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of one of them is clearly indicated. In the car are two other 
sprites, whether sileni or satyrs, playing on flutes, and the god 
himself is seated between them. Alongside of the sacrificial btdl 
are two citizens standing. Farther forward are two youths with 
branches (9aXXo06poi), then a youth with a censer, another with 
a basket (iccun^pos), and finally, at the head of the procession, 
a boy who is perhaps to be regarded as a trumpeter. Whatever 
relationship may subsist between such vase paintings and con- 
temporaneous drama (see p. 20, above) the entire free population, 
from the chief magistrate of the city (the archon eponymus) 
down,participated in the procession at the City Dionysia and took 
the god's statue by stages from his temple to a point near the 
Academy on the road to Eleutherae (Fig. 2). This direction was 
chosen because, as the Athenian god's cognomen of Eleuthereus 
shows, this image and its cult were supposed to have been 
introduced from this town on Attica's northern border (see p. 21 
and n. 3, above) and because the return of the processional was 
intended to imitate the final portion of the original entry. 
After the remainder of the day had been spent in rites and 
festivities the procession escorted the sacred relic back to its 
precinct by torchlight and placed it near the orchestra in the 
theater, where it remained during the rest of the festivaL Thus 
the god was supposed to have witnessed every play presented at 
the City Dionysia from 534 B.C. on, and it is as a connoisseur and 
critic of wide experience that he is appointed to judge between 
the rival claims of Aeschylus and Euripides in Aristophanes' 
Frogs f vss. 810 f. Our English and Protestant ideas concerning 
the nature of a religious ceremony are only too likely to give us a 
misleading conception of the whole festival and especially of its 
first day. The festa of some popular saint in Southern Europe, 
who demands the veneration of his people and yet is broad- 
minded enough to enter into the spirit of the occasion and is not 
offended even by being made the subject of rollicking jests, 
would afford a far better parallel, and even this falls short. 
Drunkenness combined with the darkness at the close of the 
day's proceedings to intensify the license natural on such an 
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occasion. Children bom as the result of chance meetings at 
these annually recurring processions are frequently mentioned 
in New Comedy and often motivate the action.' 

Nevertheless, the religious character of these festivals and of 
the dramatic exhibitions connected with them was a very real 
thing to the Greeks, and everyone in attendance would fully 
realize that he was present at no secular proceeding. To a 
mediaeval spectator of miracle plays and mysteries this feeling 
would seem perfectly natiu-al, but it would be another occasion 
of surprise to a modem visitor. Already in Elizabethan times 
Shakespeare could assure his audience: ''Our tme intent is all 
for your delight." So exclusively is this now the motive of 
theatrical performances that we seldom think of the theater as a 
place for the inculcation of religious tmths or for teaching the 
facts of religious history. It follows that the subject-matter of 
Greek drama was drawn from their mythology as inevitably and 
uniformly as the text of a modem sermon is drawn from the 
Bible. In fact, freedom of choice was originally still more 
restricted. Whether tragedy was derived from satyric drama 
and satyric drama from the dithyramb or whether, as I believe, 
both tragedy and satyric drama were independent ofifshoots of 
the dithyramb (see pp. 2-4) , this remains tme — the early dithy- 
ramb was exclusively devoted to the exaltation of Dionysus, and 
in consequence the themes of tragedy and of satyric drama were 
likewise, at the beginning, entirely Dionysiac. By the time 
of Thespis or soon thereafter (see pp. 20 f., above) tragedy 
broadened out so as to treat any mythological theme. Of the 
thirty-two extant Greek tragedies Dionysus appears in only one, 

» Cf. Plautus' The Casket, vss. 89 f.: 

per Dionysia 

mater pompam me spectatum duzit, 
and vss. 156 ff.: 

fuere Sicyoni iam diu Dionysia. 

mercator venit hue ad ludos Lemnius, 

isque hie compressit virginem, adulescentulus, 

<vi> , vinulentus, multa nocte, in via. 
For the di£Perences between Old Comedy, Middle Comedy, and New Comedy^ 
p. 39, above. 
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Euripides' Bacchanals, and even in that he is disguised during 
most of the play. But the plajrwrights were not content to stop 
at this point. Phrynichus, who was a pupil of Thespis and won 
his first victory in 5 1 1 B.C., introduced the innovation of dramatis- 
ing contemporaneous history. In 494 B.C. the Persians captured 
and destroyed the Ionic dty of Miletus. Shortly thereafter 
Phrynichus treated this subject in a tragedy. Though it moved 
the Athenians to tears, they were so indignant at being reminded 
of the misfortimes of their kinsmen that they fined the poet one 
thousand drachmae. Undeterred by this rebuff, however, in 
476 B.C. Phrynichus brought out his Phoenician Women, dealing 
with the Persian invasion of Greece in 480-479 B.C. This 
play served as a model for Aeschylus' Persians (472 B.C.) on 
the same subject But by laying the scenes of these plays 
in Asia Minor or Persia the dramatists gained remoteness of 
place instead of the usual remoteness of time. As Radne* wrote 
on a similar occasion: ''The general public makes hardly any 
distinction between that which is removed from them by a 
thousand years or by a thousand leagues.'' A still further 
innovation was made toward the close of the fifth century by 
Agathon, in whose Antheus both incidents and character names 
were entirely fictitious. A very similar development can be 
traced in mediaeval times. Originally the gospel story was the 
theme, then subordinate incidents of Scripture, then the lives 
of saints since Bible times, then allegorical tales, etc. 

But in practice Greek tragedians did not avail themselves 
of their liberty. Agathon's innovation was not followed up; 
and though the Greeks did not sharply differentiate mythology 
and history,' they did not take kindly to the treatment of con- 
temporary events in tragedy. The three plays above mentioned 
exhaust the instances at Athens. Even in mythological subjects 
experimentation soon led them to confine themselves to the 
stories of a few houses — to the misfortunes of Oedipus, Orestes, 
Mcleager, Thycstes, etc. This tendency is illustrated by the 

" Cf. his Preface to Bajazet. 

• Cf. Ribbcck. Rkcimsckts Museum, XXX (1875), 145. 
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fact that tliree of the extant tragedies, Aeschyliis' LibaHoH" 
Bearers, Sophocles' Eleclray and Euripides' play of the same name, 
ring the changes upon the same topic. Since almost every 
plajrwright of consequence would turn his hand to these oft-tried 
themes, the only chance of success necessarily lay in improving 
upon the dramatic technique and the elaboration of character 
and plot already displayed by one's rivals. As Aristotle wrote,' 
each poet was expected '' to surpass that which was the strong 
point of each of his predecessors." We are therefore not sur- 
prised to learn from the same source that in his day the finest 
tragedies were based upon these hackneyed subjects. Further- 
more, the practice is commended by so high a modem authority 
as Goethe: "If I were to begin my artistic life over again, I 
should never deal with a new story. I should always invest the 
old stories with new and more vital meanings." 

The poets' choice of tragic themes from traditional mythology 
does not mean that their material was rigid and intractable. 
They enjoyed entire freedom to revamp the old tales, by inven- 
tion, alteration, or suppression, in order to suit their own pur- 
poses. Here again the practice of the mediaeval playwrights, 
though more restricted to minor matters, affords the best clue. 
On the other hand, the fact that most spectators knew at least 
the general outline of his plot in advance allowed the ancient 
dramatist to introduce numerous subtleties that are quite beyond 
the reach of modern playwrights (see pp. 315 f., below). It is 
true, as Aristotle* warns us, that "even the known stories were 
known only to a few." Nevertheless, the more intelligent in the 
audience would always be well informed, and of the oft-repeated 
tragic themes even the most stupid could hardly remain in 
ignorance. 

In the case of satyric drama the situation was naturally 
somewhat different. Whatever the relationship between the 
dithyramb, satyr-play, and tragedy, the fact remains that the 
satyr-play was placed in the program of the City Dionysia 

» Cf. Aristotle's Poetics 145606 and 1453019. 
»Cf. ibid., 1451625. 
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largely as a concession to the Dionysiac element. Consequently, 
Bacchic themes were retained in the satyric drama long after 
they had been abandoned by tragedy. Even so, it did not take 
long to develop a secondary stage in which the Dionysiac 
element is practically restricted to the appearance of Bacchus' 
attendant sprites, the chorus of satyrs, who are harshly super- 
imposed up)on some non-Dion3rsiac subject. Until recently our 
direct information concerning the satyr-play was derived solely 
from Euripides' Cyclops, the only extant representative of this 
genre, but now the major p)ortion of another. The Trackers 
(Ichneutae) by Sophocles, has been revealed to us.' Both in the 
Cyclops and now in the Trackers the Bacchic element is restricted 
to Silenus and the chorus of satyrs, and Dion3rsus himself figures 
only as he is appealed to or mentioned in the choral odes <Nr 
episodes. How generally Bacchus was omitted from his own 
special brand of play we have no means of knowing, but it was 
inevitable that this should not be a rare occurrence. The myths 
in which the wine-god could appropriately appear in person must 
soon have been exhausted; and the playwrights, more concerned 
in producing an interesting performance than in maintaining an 
outworn custom, would yearn to exercise in this fiel(l the same 
freedom that they had already won for themselves in the com- 
position of tragedies. Even in the two plays now before us the 
new wine is fairly bursting the seams of the old wineskins. In 
the Cyclops, Silenus and his children are joined to the story of 
Odysseus' adventures in Polyphemus' cave, in which neither 
earlier mythology nor rhyme or adequate reason had vouchsafed 
them a place. Their presence is explained by the statement that 
they had set sail in search of Dionysus, after learning that he had 
been seized by pirates, were shipwrecked near Mt. Aetna, and 
enslavc<l by the Cyclops (\'ss. iiff.). The situation in the 
Trackers is still more forced. The play deals with the theft of 
Apollo's cattle by the infant Hermes. Upon the offer of a 
reward, the satvrs turn detectives in order to track down the 
stolen beasts. Thus it will be seen that in both pla>'S the 

» Cf. Oxyrhymhus Papyri, IX (191 a), 30 ff. 
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Dionysiac element is a mechanical, extraneous feature in the plot. 
It is not surprising that the dramatic poets should chafe imder the 
limitations of so clumsy a compromise.^ 

Yet again, in the case of comedy the situation was still 
different. The embryonic form of comedy, the comus, was 
originally intended by a sort of sympathetic magic to superinduce 
friendly powers and to expel malign spirits, and involved neither 
plot, unity of theme, nor fiction. When these features were 
introduced, they were influenced by mature tragedy and by 
the Sicilian mime, which had already reached a high stage of de- 
velopment (see pp. 36 f. and 46-52, above). As a result, though 
comedy had become as much a part of Dionysiac worship as was 
tragedy or satyric drama, it did not go through a stage of 
Bacchic or semi-Bacchic themes, but passed at once to fictitious 
subjects. The difference between tragedy and comedy in this 
regard is clearly indicated by Antiphanes, a poet of Middle 
Comedy f 

Tragedy is a happy creation in every respect, since the audience knows 
the plot before ever a word has been spoken. The tragic poet needs only 
to awaken their memories. If I barely mention Oedipus, they know all the 
rest: that his father is Laius, his mother Jocaste, who are his sons and 

daughters, what he has done, and what will befall him This b not 

possible for us, but we must invent everything: new names, preceding 
events, the present circumstances, the catastrophe, and the exposition. 

Furthermore, the Sicilian mime seems to have been unassodated 
with religious worship, and perhaps this fact has a share in 
explaining the irreverent, almost atheistic, tendency which Attic 
comedy manifested. Though it was part of divine worship, it 
treated the divinities with the utmost disrespect. Even Diony- 
sus himself, the patron deity of the festivals, is represented in 
Aristophanes' Frogs as cowardly, lecherous, and foolish, beaten 
with many stripes before the eyes of his worshipers. 

The Greek theater suffered no scene of bloodshed to be 
enacted before its audience. When the plot of the play, as was 

' For still further developments in the history of satyric drama see pp. 198 £., 

below. 

* Cf. Kock, Comicorum AUicorum PragmeHia, U, 90, fr. 191. 
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not infrequently the case, required such an incident, the harrow- 
ing details were narrated by a messenger who had witnessed the 
event. In Aeschylus' Persians the combats between Greeks and 
Asiatics are all narrated. In Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes 
and Euripides' Phoenician Maids the fatal duel between the 
brothers occurs off-stage. Similarly, in Euripides' Bacchanals 
the report is brought to Thebes that Pentheus has been torn to 
pieces on Mt. Cithaeron. In these and numerous other cases 
the incidents related took place at some distance from the 
imaginary scene. When it is remembered that the action of 
Greek plays is usually laid before a palace or temple, it will at 
once occur to everyone how conveniently located such a struc- 
ture was for violence nearer the scene of action. Thus, in Aeschy- 
lus' Libation-Bearers (vs. 904) Orestes drives his mother indoors 
to dispatch her, and in Sophocles' Electra he is lucky enough to 
enter the palace and find her there alone and off her guard* 
This situation recurred again and again, and a further refinement 
lay close at hand. The hearts of the spectators were often 
thrilled with tragic fear or pity by hearing from behind the 
scenes the screams of the dying, their cries for help, even their 
death rattle. So Agamemnon dies in Aeschylus' play of that 
name (vss. 1343-45); so Clytemnestra in Sophocles' Electra 
(vss. 1404 ff.) and Euripides' play of the same title (vss. 1 165-67) ; 
so Lycus in Euripides' Madness of Heracles (vss. 749 and 754); 
and so many another. The murder of Duncan in Macbeth 
shows that such scenes must have been far more effective than 
any attempt at a realistic representation could possibly have 
been. An additional effect is sometimes secured by flinging 
open the back scene and disclosing the dead forms within; cf. 
the slaughtered children of Heracles (Euripides' Madness of 
n erodes, vss. 1029 ff.), Eurydice (Sophocles' Antigone, vs. 1293), 
etc. Sometimes death-cries and the opened scene are combined, 
as in Aeschylus' Agamemnon, vss. 1343-45, 1372 ff. Still 
another artifice for avoiding seen violence is found in Euripides* 
Children of Heracles, which ends by Alcmene and her attendants 
dragging Eurysthcus off to his doom. 
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The rule of Greek dramaturgy which has just been described 
is liable to one notable exception — the dramatic characters may 
not commit murder before the eyes of the spectators but they 
may commit suicide there. Not, of course, that all suicides 
must take place within the audience's vision; most of them, like 
all cases of manslaughter, are reported. But the important fact 
remains that at least in some instances suicide is enacted before 
the spectators' very eyes. So, in Sophocles' Ajax that hero faUs 
upon his sword (vs. 865), and in Euripides' Suppliants (vs. 107 1) 
Evadne flings herself from the rocks upon her husband's fimeral 
pyre. It thus appears that it is neither the bare fact of death 
nor yet its mere hideousness which was obnoxious to ancient 
taste. The first conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the life- 
strength of Alcestis is allowed to ebb away upon the stage 
(Euripides' Alcestis ^ vs. 391), and the second by the sight of 
Heracles racked by agonizing tortures in Sophocles' Maidens 
of TrachiSy vss. 983 flf. The distinction between what is 
permissible and what is forbidden seems to hinge upon a 
trivial matter, viz., whether only one character is involved or 
several. 

Passing now to the raison d^eire of this practice I will first 
mention some minor considerations. The paucity of actors in 
Greek drama (see p. 182, below) made any representation of mass 
eflfects, such as a battle, quite impossible. The lack of com- 
plicated stage machinery prevented the melodramatic actualism 
that modem audiences love so well. Being thus imaccustomed 
to the more difficult feats of realism, the ancients had not learned 
to demand it in lesser matters. Without a sigh they dispensed 
with that which everyone knew to be incapable of actual enact- 
ment before their eyes. Furthermore, in the absence of a drop 
curtain (see pp. 243 f., below) it would have been necessary for 
characters slain upon the stage either to rise and walk casually 
off, as in the Chinese theaters of today, or to be carried off. The 
first alternative is unthinkable in ancient Greece and the second 
would have been too monotonous. 
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It has also been claimed' that the use of masks, each with its 
own unchanging features, would have been an insuperable 
obstacle to scenes of violence, as normally presupposing great 
and rapid changes in the facial expressions of the characters. 
But in connection with other scenes the Greeks frequently ignored 
and frequently evaded the difficulties caused by the immobility 
of their masks (see pp. 222 f., below); so there is no reason to 
believe that the use of masks would by itself have driven inci- 
dents of this nature from the Greek stage. 

Ludovico Castelvetro (1570) alleged that the high and narrow 
stage of the Greek theater was too cramped for the dignified 
representation of violence. Whatever plausibility this sugges- 
tion may previously have enjoyed has been lost since Ddrpfeld 
has shown that the fifth-century theater at Athens had no raised 
platform for the exclusive use of actors and that actors and 
chorus stood alike in the broad expanse of the orchestra (see 
pp. 79 and 117, above) (Figs. 22 f.). 

It is customary to explain the Greek avoidance of violence 
upon aesthetic grounds; to assert that the susceptibilities of the 
Greeks were so refined as to have been offended by scenes of 
bloodshed. That which would be disagreeable or painful to see 
in real life should never be presenp^d to an^udience. This is the 
French p>osition. In the first place the r fendi took over the 
Greek practice on faith. It was only when they were called upon 
to explain it that they proceeded to evolve this justification. 
Then the logic of their argument carried them beyond their 
models. "A character in < French > tragedy could be j)cr- 
mitted to kill himself, whether he did it by poison or steel: 
what he was not suffered to do was to kill someone else. And 
while nothing was to be shown on the stage which could offend 
the feelings through the medium of the eyes, equally was nothing 
to be narrated with the accompaniment of any adjuncts thai could 
possibly arouse disagreeable sensations in the mind.*** They were 

■ Cf . Frcytag s Technique of tkt Drama', translated by MacEwan, p. 75, and 
Ilcnsc, Die Modificirung der Uaske in der gtieckisekm Tragodie* (1905), pp. 1 f. 

■ c:f. I Ayunshury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist (1902), p. 175 (lU^c* mine). 
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therefore under the necessity of attempting to paint the lily — 
"they took exception to the way in which Philoctetes speaks of 
the plasters and rags which he applied to his sores; and equally 
so to the description which Tiresias gives in the Antigone of the 
filth of the ill-omened birds which had fed on the carcass of 
Polynices."' I would not be understood as altogether rejecting 
this aesthetic explanation; doubtless the practice of the Greek 
playwrights created, if it did not find ready made, such taste 
concerning these matters. It certainly applies to cases of 
blinding, which, whether self-imposed (Sophocles' Oedipus the 
King) or wrought by others (Euripides' Hecabe), always take 
place off-scene — the later sight of the bloody masks and ghastly 
eyes is harrowing enough and to spare. Nevertheless, however 
strong a case may be made out for it, the aesthetic interpreta- 
tion cannot, because of one cogent objection, provide the real, 
ultimate reason for the convention. Is suicide so much less 
revolting than homicide that the same taste can consistently 
shrink from the sight of one but tolerate the other ? 

The same objection hes against another suggestion, viz., 
that the theater precinct was sacred groimd which would be 
polluted by murder, though done in mimicry. To those who 
remember the taint which the Greeks thought to be brought up)on 
a land by manslaughter, this theory will not, at first, seem lack- 
ing in plausibility. But unfortunately, accidental homicide and 
suicide were thought to involve pollution no less than did murder. 
Even a natural death, in the Greeks' opinion, brought a taint. 
Consequently, this suggestion fails to explain how suicides and 
natural deaths could occiu* on the Greek stage. 

My own interpretation of the phenomena imder consideration 
is somewhat similar to that just mentioned. Not only was the 
theater sacred ground but all who were connected with the 
dramatic performances — those who bore the expenses (the 
choregi; see p. 270, below), poets, actors, and chorus — "were 
looked upon as ministers of religion, and their persons were 

' Cf. ibid., p. 204. The passages referred to are Sophocles' Pkilacietes, vai. 
38 f., 649 f., and 696-99, and Antigone, vss. 1016-22 and 1080-83. Theezpressioiia 
employed in the Greek could be seriously objected to only by the moatfastidiotts- 
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sacred and inviolable."' Even the audience shared in this 
immunity. Any outrage at such a time and in such a place was 
not viewed in its usual light but was visited with severe penalties 
as an act of desecration. Thus, when Demosthenes acted as 
choregus for a dithyrambic chorus in 350 B.C. and was assaulted 
by Midias, he wished the latter to be punished, not merely for 
assault (C/Spts) but for sacrilege (Aai^tui) .' In the speech which 
he prepared for this suit Demosthenes cited some of the prece- 
dents (§§ 178-80). He reminded his auditors how Ctesides had 
been put to death for striking a personal enemy with a whip 
during the procession and how in 363 B.C. the archon's own father 
had only by a natural death avoided punishment for having 
violently ejected a spectator from a seat which he had unwarrant- 
ably occupied. In like manner the person of an actor was for 
the time being sacrosanct. Of course, the Greeks were not fools; 
they knew that a single blow in genuine anger was a greater 
outrage than murder itself in make-believe. Convention allowed 
the audience to express their disapproval of actors or of their 
performances by pelting them with figs, olives, or even stones. 
Custom had dulled their sanctity to this extent. Nevertheless, 
the taboo which had been derived from ancient ritual prevented 
one actor from murdering another up)on the stage. But this 
taboo did not protect an actor against himself or against the 
assaults of nature or of the gods. Hence suicides and natural 
deaths were permissible within the audience's sight, though 
homicides were not. 

In comedy the influences which tended to prevent the enact- 
ing of scenes of violence were partly nullified by the fact that one 
of the purposes of the comus and other fertility rites had been 
the expulsion of malign powers by violence, not only of language 
but also of conduct (sec p. 37, above). Of course the comic 
pIa>'^Tights rarely had occasion to treat of death or murder* 
But scenes of physical violence and horseplay, such as the lashes 
administered to Xanthias and Dionysus (at his own festival!) in 
Aristophanes* Frogs, vss. 644 fl., are conunon. 

* Cf. lUigh, Tk$ Auk Tkeaire*, p. a. 

■ Cf. argument, Demosthenes* Against Miduu \\ 2 I. 



That most wonderful of Greek dra- 
matic instruments, the chorus. — Gilbert 
Murray. 

A really great artist can always trans- 
form the limitations of his art into valu- 
able qualities. — Oscar Wilde. 

CHAPTER n 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHORAL ORIGIN' 

Tragedy and satyric drama were derived from the dithyramb; 
comedy from the comus (see pp. 6, 23!., 36, and 43 f., above). 
Now both the dithyramb and the comus were entirely choral. 
Consequently early tragedy and comedy were also choral. No 
other fact in the history of Greek drama is better authenticated, 
both by literary tradition and the extant plays, than this.' The 
dithyrambic chorus consisted of fifty dancers, and this seems to 
have been the size of the chorus also in early tragedy. So the 
chorus in Aeschylus' Suppliants (between 500 and 490 B.C.) 
was made up of the fifty daughters of Danaus. Whether this 
was still the regular practice or a reversion, on this occasion, to 
the earlier number cannot now be determined. At least by 
487 B.C. the tragic chorus had been reduced to twelve. It is 
supposed that this came about as follows: During the fifth 
century each tragic poet was required to present four plays at a 
time in the annual competition at the City Dionysia, three 
tragedies and one satyric drama. This grouping of plays cannot 
be proven for any poet before Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) and 
probably was introduced at a rearrangement of the festival 
program which took place about 501 B.C. The members of the 

' In addition to the works mentioned on pp. zvii and zx f ., above, cf. Dechanne, 
Euripides and the Spirit of His Dramas (1892), translated by Loeb (1906); Cappt, 
"The Chorus in the Later Greek Drama/' American Journal of Archaeology , X 
(1895), 287 ff.; Hehnreich, Der Chor bei Sophokles und Euripides (1905); A. Kdrte, 
"Das Fortleben des Chors im gr. Drama," N, Jakrh, f. d, hi, AUertum, V (1900), 
81 fif.; Flickinger, "XOPOT in Terence's Heauion, The Shifting of Choral Rdles 
in Menander, and Agathon's 'EMBOAIMA," Classical Philology, VH (1912), 
24 fiF.; Stephenson, Some Aspects of the Dramatic Art of Aeschylus (1913); Fries, 
De Conexu Chori Personae cum Faindae Actione (191 3); Ducketl, Studies in Efmius 
(191 5); and Helmreich, Der Chor im Drama des Aschylus (1915). 

' Nevertheless, it has been ignored by certain recent writers on the origin of 
tragedy, cf. Classical Philology, VIII (1913), 283. 
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chorus (the chorcutae) must have found it irksome to memorize 
the words, music, dance steps, and stage business for so many 
plays. To relieve this burden Aeschylus or a contemporary 
divided the choreutae at his disposal into four groups of twelve 
each, assigning one group as a chorus for each of his four plays. 
Whether the dramatist continued to be provided with forty- 
eight or fifty choreutae or whether, as the r61e of the chorus lost 
its bulk and importance, a single group of twelve choreutae 
appeared in all four pieces is imknown. In the former case, the 
three groups of choreutae that would normally be idle during any 
one play could be conveniently employed as a supplementary 
chorus, mute attendants, etc. But however this may be, twelve 
was the size of the chorus in the three extant tragedies of Aeschy- 
lus which followed the Suppliants; and it continued to be such 
until the middle of the fifth century, when Sophocles raised the 
number to fifteen.' This innovation enabled the chorus to enter 
the orchestra in three files of five men each and to retain this 
formation for their dance movements. This gave better results 
than to draw them up, as was previously necessary, in two files 
of six men each or three files of four each. Furthermore, the 
chorus leader (the coryphaeus) could now stand to one side 
occasionally without sp)oiling the symmetry of the two half- 
choruses, each of which had a sub-leader of its own. Aeschylus 
probably adopted Sophocles' innovation in the three plaj's which 
he brought out in 458 B.C. One of the test passages is Agatnem^ 
notiy vss. 1344-71, where a single tetrameter line seems to be 
assigned to each of three choreutae and an iambic couplet to each 
of the remaining twelve. There is no reason to believe that the 
number was altered again for a long time; but further informa- 
tion of a change is lacking until Roman times — at C>Tene a wall- 
painting of a tragic chorus represents but seven choreutae. 

It is unlikely that the chorus in the early comus consisted of 
any fixed number. Toward the end of the fifth century the 
comic chorus contained twenty-four choreutae. Probably this 

* Wlifther the satyric chiirus was increased at the same time is unknown. la 
FtK. 4, which repa*si*nts a satyric drama of about 400 B.C., not more than twclvt 
chorcutae are represented. 
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number was chosen at the time that comedy was granted the 
official recognition of the state, 486 B.C. If such was the case 
the comic chorus was just twice as large as the tragic chorus 
of that period. The reason for doubling the number is found in 
the hostility which frequently rent the chorus of ancient comedy 
and in the parallelism which is an outstanding feature of its 
choral odes (cf. p. 42, above). About the close of the fourth 
century, when the functions of the comic chorus had been greatly 
curtailed, it is likely that its size was also reduced. At any rate, 
the chorus at the Soteric festival at Delphi from 272 to 269 B.C. 
contained but seven or eight choreutae and at Delos in the next 
century only four. 

The chorus of Greek comedy was Protean in the forms that 
it assumed. In accordance with the animal disguises which were 
so popular in the early comus (see p. 54, above), we hear of 
choruses representing wasps, birds, frogs, goats, snakes, bees, gall- 
insects, fishes, ants, storks, etc. A suggestion as to the appear- 
ance of such choruses is afforded by five Attic vase paintings of 
ca. 540-490 B.C. (Figs. 12-16). Still more fantastic were choruses 
of clouds, dreams, cities, seasons, islands, laws, ships, sirens, 
centaurs, sphinxes, dramas, etc. Less grotesque would be 
choruses of Persians, knights, graces, athletes, poets, etc. These 
lists convey but a slight hint of the diversity which the fancy of 
the poets provided for the choruses of Old and Middle Comedy. 
The choreutae, of course, were always men, but some or all of 
them might be dressed to represent women. Thus, the clouds 
in Aristophanes' play are thought of as women, and in his Frogs 
the chorus of initiates comprises both men and women. At the 
beginning of Aristophanes' Women in Council the choreutae are 
men dressed to represent women who have tried to disguise 
themselves as men ! By the time of New Comedy the chorus had 
sunk to a position of comparative insignificance and had become 
more conventional, usually consisting of men engaged in a 
carousal (kw^s). In the earliest form of Attic tragedy the 
chorus was invariably composed of sileni.* But when its themes 

' For the differences between sileni and satyrs and for their appearance on the 
stage, see pp. 24-32. 
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were no longer exclusively Dionjrsiac (see p. 123, above), the 
choruses became more sedate, generally consisting simply of 
men or women. In most cases these are citizens of the imaginp^ 
scene of action. In addition to sex it was customary to indicate 
whether they were thought of as being young or old. Sometimes 
they are characterized as foreigners. For example, the scene 
of Euripides' Phoenician Maids is laid in Thebes; but dress, 
accent, and the habit of oriental prostration mark the women 
in the chorus as non-Hellenic. The staid character of tragic 
choruses is abandoned in the unique furies of Aeschylus' Eumen' 
ides. According to tradition their black garments, bloody faces, 
and snaky locks produced so frightful an impression that boys 
fainted and women miscarried. In satyric drama the chorus 
always consisted of satyrs (see pp. 125 f., above). 

One of the first problems that confronted the Greek dramatist 
was the choice of such a character for his chorus as would make 
it an integral part of the play's action. The never-changing 
character of the chorus in the satyr-plays prevented, for the most 
part, anything but the loosest of connections between chorus 
and actors there, as we have aheady noted (pp. 126 f., above). 
In tragedy the task was somewhat easier, yet still most difficult. 
In the earliest Greek tragedy extant, Aeschylus' Supplianis, 
the chorus, the fifty daughters of Danaus who have fled from 
Egypt to Argos in order to escape marriage with their fifty 
cousins, are themselves the story. The actors are of secondary 
importance. From the standpoint of dramatic interest Danaus 
himself, the king of Argos, and the suitors' herald do not compare 
with the girls themselves. In the Persians and the Seven against 
Thebes, Aeschylus has been nearly as successful. In these plays 
the fate of the chorus, though not the prime object of interest, is 
almost inextricably bound up with that of the other dramatic 
characters. In the former the Persian elders, for patriotic as 
well as personal motives, are no less concerned than the queen 
mother (Atossa) or King Xerxes himself in the fate of the army 
invading Greece. Similarly, in the Seven against Thebes the 
possibility of the city's being captured has as vital a meaning 
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to the chorus of Theban girls as to the others, and frightens them 
more. Here we find a new note; for whereas in the first part 
of the play the thought of the danger threatening themselves and 
the city swallows up all else, in the last part their hearts arc torn 
with fear for Eteocles as he fares forth to single combat with his 
brother. This latter motivation, viz., that the chorus should 
be moved by a more or less sentimental interest in some actor 
rather than by a vital fear for itself, or for others and itself, was 
destined to play a prominent part in the history of the dramatic 
chorus. It recurs in Aeschylus' Promelheus Bounds Agamemnon^ 
and Libation-Bearers (not to mention the plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides), in all of which the interest of the chorus in the 
action is more or less adventitious. Even in such cases, how- 
ever, it was the practice of Greek playwrights, if possible, to 
bind the chorus more intimately to the hero in the final catas- 
trophe. Thus, in Prometheus Bound the daughters of Oceanus, \ 
who constitute the chorus, bear no real relationship to the leading 
character; nevertheless, at the close (vs. 1067) they declare their f 
wish to share his fate, mount the crag where he is fastened, and 
with him are hurled to Tartarus. A final refinement is found in 
Aeschylus' Eutnenides. Here the chorus of furies, so far from 
fearing for or sympathizing with one of the characters, is set 
deadly opposition to Orestes and is bent upon tracking the 
guilty man down. Inasmuch as this was the especial duty of 
furies the chorus is raised once more to a point of primary impor- 
tance. Thus it ap pears that from the standpoint of choral 
technique Aeschylus' earliest play^ the Suppliants, and his last 
play, the Eutnenides, are the most successful. 

In general, the chorus in Sophocles and Euripides is less 
intimately related to the plot than in Aeschylus. Yet there are 
notable exceptions to this statement. Thus, the chorus of 
Euripides' Suppliants consists of Argive women together with 
their handmaids — the mothers of the seven chieftains who fell 
in the attack upon Thebes. They implore the aid of Theseus 
to force the Thebans to surrender the bodies of their sons for 
burial. According to andent thought this was a matter of 
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paramount importance and the whole play is occupied with it. 
The mothers are in fact the chief personages of the drama; the 
other characters speak and act only in their behalf. Not even 
the Danaids of Aeschylus' Suppliants are more indispensable to 
the mechanism of the piece. On the other hand, the connection 
between chorus and plot in Euripides' Phoenician Maids is of 
the flimsiest. This tragedy deals with the same subject as 
Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes. But the Aeschylean chorus 
consists, as we have observed, of Theban girls who are vitally 
concerned in the outcome of the battle. Euripides' chorus is 
made up of Tynan virgins on their way to Delphi. They have 
no personal interest in the possible capture of Thebes or in the 
fratricidal strife of Eteocles and Polynices. 

The same sort of thing occurs also in Old Comedy. Dr. Fries 
{op. cit.y p. 35) correctly points out that the knights in Aris« 
tophanes' play of that name are present rather to listen than to 
act. In Aristophanes' Clouds and Frogs the connection between 
chorus and action is of the slightest and entirely artificial. In 
general it can be said that the character of comic choruses is 
chosen rather to fit into some fantastic situation, and may be 
largely ignored toward the end of the play. Thus, in Aristoph- 
anes' Women at the TItesmophoria the women of Athens assemble 
to contrive a punishment for Euripides, who has been maligning 
their sex. Euripides' father-in-law, made up as a woman, tries 
to defend him but is detected. During vss. 871-1160 Euripides 
under various disguises attempts to rescue his relative, but each 
time is frustrated. But the chorus of Euripides-haters assist 
in balking him neither by word nor deed. Their original char- 
acter, if retained throughout these lines, would have too effectu- 
ally thwarted the humor of his stratagems. 

It is j)ossible, however, to detect more subtle effects in the 
relations between chorus and actors. Since the chorus is usually 
friendly to the principal character, the bond of sympathy is 
often strengthent^ by h;iving the chorus of the same sex and 
of abnut the same a^e as that character. So, in Aeschylus' 
Libatiofi' Bearers the choreutae are Trojan slave women who are 
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cognizant of conditions in the palace and fully share Electra's 
eagerness to avenge her father's murder. In Sophocles' Maidens 
of Trachis the chorus of girls is in thorough accord with the gentle, 
unsophisticated Deianira. Furthermore, men or older women 
might have warned her against sending to her husband a robe 
dipped in the centaur's blood, an act which is so essential to the 
plot; but such innocence is made to seem entirely plausible by 
reason of the youth and inexperience of the chorus. On the 
contrary, sometimes the run of the plot requires an effect 
precisely the opposite. In Sophocles' Antigone , for example, the - 
isolation of the heroine is intensified by a chorus, not only of 
men but of old men, who would be least sympathetic with her 
violation of a public edict. In Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound the / 
defiant Titan would have scorned the overtures of a group of men, 
whoever they might be, but the feminine tact and sympathy of ' ,'^ 
the Oceanides reach his heart at once. Such a chorus, moreover, 
is an effective foil the better to emphasize the hero's indomitable 
strength and will-power. In Aeschylus' Persians the chorus of 
Persian elders is not only natural in itself, but such experienced 
men's fear for the army and their grief at its misfortunes produce 
an impression of utter collapse beyond the power of any chorus 
of women to effect. In Aristophanes' Knights the chorus, in 
spite of criticisms, was appropriately constituted, since it repre- 
sented a body of men who are said to have entertained a special 
grudge against Cleon. It would be easy to extend this topic 
to a great length. Suffice it to state that both the extant plays 
and the ancient conmientaries upon them* prove that the Greek 
poets expended no little thought upon this detail of their 
dramaturgy. 

Having once selected his chorus, the necessity rested upon 
the poet of composing choral odes appropriate to the character 
chosen. In this they were not always successful. In Euripides' 
Electra the chorus consists of virgins from the Argive countryside. 
At vss. 434-78 they give an elaborate description of Achilles' 

< Cf. the scholia to Sophocles' Ajax, vs. 134, to Euripides' Phoenician Maids, 
vs. 202, etc. 
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armor. Such women would have had no opportunity of seeing 
Achilles at Troy themselves, and hearsay would scarcely have 
been so circumstantial. Again, in Euripides' Phoenician Maids, 
vss. 638-75, 801-27, and 1019-67, the Tyrian girls xmroll the 
scroll of Theban history like antiquarians. Their knowledge 
is not justified by the fact that Thebes had been founded, some 
five generations before, by a Phoenician prince. Again, in 
Euripides' Hippolyius^ vss. 1 102-19, women of Troezen, the 
intimates of a local washerwoman (!), discourse upon the conflict 
between faith and reality ! Still again, in Euripides' Ipfdgema at 
AuliSy vss. 794-800, a band of unassuming women from Chalds 
throw doubt upon the mythological tradition that Zeus had 
appeared unto Leda in the form of a swan. The first two 
examples are somewhat different from the last two. The former 
arise simply from failure to find a satisfactory solution for the 
problem under consideration. But the latter reveal the poet 
dropping his mask and using the chorus as a mouthpiece for his 
own philosophizing and skepticism. 

Lest anyone suppose that I exaggerate the difiiculty or 
attribute to Greek playwrights a perplexity which they did not 
experience, let me point out the confessed failure of a modem 
poet. Concerning the close of Act III in the second part of 
Fausty Goethe said: ''You have observed the character of the 
chorus is quite destroyed by the mourning song: until this time 
it has remained thoroughly antique, or has never belied its girlish 
nature; but here of a sudden it becomes nobly reflecting, and 
says things such as it has never thought or could think." And 
to this Eckcrmann, uncontradicted, replied: ''These little 
inconsistencies are of no consequence, if by their means a higher 
degree of beauty is obtained. The song had to be sung, somehow 
or other; and as there was no other chorus present, the girls 
were forced to sing it."' That Euripides was equaUy conscious 
of what he was doing is proven by the fact that in some cases he 
makes only too patent an attempt to gloss over the difficulty. 
Thus, he makes the chorus in the Electra explain that they had 

' ConversaiioHS with Eckfrmamn, July s. 1827 (Oicnford'i trauisUtion). 
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heard of Achilles' shield in the nearby harbor of Nauplia ''from 
one who had fared from Troy" (vss. 452-55); and the Tyrian 
maidens justify their knowledge of Theban history by saying that 
they ''had received an account at home in an alien tongue" 
(Phoenician Maids, vs. 819). A curious self -consciousness seems 
to obsess dramatic poets and force them to call to the hearer's 
attention the very difficulty that they are striving to avoid. 
Like some scientists who think they have explained a phenom- 
enon if they have provided a name for it, playwrights sometimes 
act as if they had justified an incongruity if they mention it. An 
excellent modem illustration of this occiurs in Twelfth Nighi, U, 5. 
In order to extract the full himior from the scene it is necessary 
that Malvolio read aloud the forged letter which he has just 
found. Therefore, Shakespeare makes Sir Toby say : " The spirit 
of humours intimate reading aloud to him! " Since these words 
are uttered in an aside, they can have no real effect. Neverthe- 
less, the dramatist eased his conscience by inserting them. 

Sometimes the difficulty of finding motifs suitable for the 
rdle of the chorus caused the playwrights to introduce a second 
chorus of a different type. Phrynichus seems to have done this 
in 476 B.C., bringing on a chorus of elders as well as one of 
Phoenician women.' Likewise, in Euripides' Hippdytus that 
hero's comrades in the chase appear and sing a short ode (vss. 
61-72) before the arrival of the regular chorus. Several other 
instances are known of in Euripides' lost plays. In Seneca's 
Agamemnon there is a chorus of Mycenaean women and another 
of Trojan captives. In the same writer's Hercules on ML Oela, 
Dr. Fries (op, ciL, p. 49) maintains that three choruses are 
introduced, one of Oechalian captives at vs. 104, another of 
Deianira's companions at vs. 583, and a third of Hercides' 
comrades at vs. 103 1. The same sort of thing occurs also in 
comedy. Thus, from Terence's Self -Tormentor, which is a Latin 
translation of Menander's play of the same name, it would 
appear that in the Greek original a chorus of banqueting com- 
panions performed at vs. 171 and another chorus of maidservants 

' Cf. Graebcr, De Paetarum AUicorum Arte ScaenUa (191 1), pp. 56 ff. 
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at vss. 409 and 748/ Occasionally, before making its apptai-' 
ance, the chorus sings, from behind the scenes, in a different 
character from that which it later assumes. Aristophanes' 
Frogs f for example, derives its name from a chorus which never 
is seen. At vs. 209 the chorus, from behind the scenes, delivers 
a batrachian strain as an accompaniment to Dionysus and 
Charon when they row across the subterranean lake (see p. 90, 
above). It is not until after vs. 315 that this chorus actually 
appears and reveals its true character, that of men and women 
who had, when on earth, been initiated into the mysteries. This 
method of procedure gained one of two results — ^it obviated the 
necessity either of a lightning change of costume on the part of 
the chorus or that of hiring extra choreutae. As to the latter 
alternative, whatever may have been true of the tragic poets 
(see p. 134, above), there is no reason to suppose that the comic 
poets always had spare choreutae at their disposal 

But not only should choral odes be appropriate to the dra- 
matic character of the chorus; they ought also to be closely 
connected with the theme of the play. And this requirement is 
no less difficult than the other. The ode on the inventive spirit 
of man in Sophocles' ArUigoney vss. 334-75, is so vague that an 
audience might well be in doubt as to which one of the dramatic 
characters it was intended for. Verses 11 15-52 in the same 
play, a hymn to Dionysus, is quite irrelevant, except in so far 
as that divinity was the patron of the dramatic festival. Other 
instances are found in Euripides. Verses 1301-68 of IleUn deal 
with Demeter's search for her lost daughter and are so alien to 
the subject of the tragedy that many have considered them an 
interpolation. An adventitious connection is sought, at the 
close, by the suggestion that Helen's misfortunes are due to her 
neglect of Dcmeter's worship (x-ss. 1355-57). Again, the chorus* 
eulogy of Ajwllo in Iphigenia among ilie Taurians, vss. 1234-83, 
is so disconnected with the story that Professor Decharme 
(op. cit., pp. 312 f.) could defend it only by saying: "If, there- 
fore, the chorus Irishes not to rouse the suspicion of Thoas, it 

' Cf. FlickiDKcr, op. cii., pp. a8 0. 
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must speak of something else than that which really engrosser its 
attention. Hence the eulogy of Apollo that compromises nobody, 
whose purport Thoas would not understand were he to appear 
suddenly, but which the spectator comprehends, provided he re- 
flects." The description of Achilles' armor in Euripides' Electra^ 
vss. 434-78, has already been mentioned (pp. 139 f., above). 
It is as little connected with the plot as it is appropriate to the 
chorus of that play. Nevertheless, Euripides brought the ode 
back to the theme with a jerk by sa}dng: "The lord of such 
warriors didst thou slay, O Clytemnestra" (vss. 479 f.). There 
are but two things that can be said to palliate this offense. The 
first is to indicate the difficulty of the problem; the other, to 
point out that the ingenuity of the ancient playwrights fell short 
in only a few plays and seldom more than once in any one piece. 
There are certain ways, however, in which the lack of an 
organic relationship between chorus and actors or the failure of 
the odes to spring naturally from the dramatic situation may be 
compensated for or glossed over. One is by giving the choreutae 
an active participation in the action. The scene of Euripides' 
Helen is laid in Egypt and the chorus consists of Greek slaves, 
who assist the heroine in her deception mainly because she is 
a fellow- Greek and her victim a barbarian. Their connection, 
therefore, is only moderately close and, as we have seen (p. 142, 
above), one of their odes is by some considered an interpolation. 
Yet, apart from their choral songs, they take an active and 
important part in the play. It is they who persuade Helen not 
to believe Teucer's announcement of her husband's death but to 
consult the seeress Theonoe concerning the matter (vss. 306 and 
317). Again, it is they who, when the Egyptian king avows his 
intention of murdering Theonoe for abetting his deq^Bfvers, grasp 
his garments and declare: "We are your slaves and you can slay 
us, but slay us you must ere you can kill Theonoe" (vss. 1629 ff.). 
Similarly, in Euripides' Orestes the chorus of Argive women is 
friendly toward Electra and her brother but does not share the 
danger which threatens them. Yet when Helen is being mur- 
dered behind the scenes, at Electra's request, in order to guard 
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against surprise, it divides into semi-chonises, which picket the 
two roads leading before the palace (vss. 1251 ff). A little later 
they attempt to make noise enough to prevent the tumult from 
within the palace attracting the notice of the Argive citizens 
(vss. 1353 ff.)- Thus, a chorus may actively participate in a plot 
to which it is but loosely joined. In fact, Professor Capps has 
boldly declared : " In every play whose chorus has been criticized 
for the irrelevancy of its songs, whether the criticisms have been 
just or not, are found indications of direct participation in the 
action" {pp. cU.y p. 295). 

In this connection certain words of Aristotle* are usually 
dted: ''The chorus ought to be regarded as one of the actors; 
it ought to be an integral part of the whole and take a share in 
the action, in the manner, not of Euripides but of Sophocles. 
The choral songs of the successors of Euripides and Sophocles 
have no more to do with the subject of the piece than with that 
of some other tragedy. They are therefore sung as mere inter- 
calary numbers (ififfSXifxa), a practice first begun by Agathon. 
Yet this is no more justifiable than to transfer a speech or a 
whole act from one tragedy to another." Aristotle's praise of 
Sophocles at the expense of Euripides probably refers to the 
choice and setting of Sophoclean choruses and to the relevancy of 
their songs — points in which Sophocles usually surpassed his 
rival. Aristotle failed to notice or did not value the other 
characteristic of Euripidean choruses, viz., that they have more 
effect upon the plot and come into more direct contact with the 
actors, that is to say, that they really ''act" more, than is the 
case in Sophocles. In fact, it is Sophocles' use of the chorus 
which is mainly responsible for the modern notion that the Gredc 
chorus was merely the "ideal si>cctator." 

The precise meaning of the latter part of this passage from 
the Poetics has not until recently become clear. It is e\ident 
that Aristotle brings the same charge, that of irrelevancy, against 
the choruses of both Euripides and Agathon. But if the differ* 
ence l>ctwccn them were merely one of degree^ he would hardly 

• Cf. Arisioik's PodUs, 1456026 ff. 
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have said that Agathon "began" a practice which he had really 
borrowed from Euripides and only "developed" or "extended." 
Therefore, Aristotle must mean that Agathon was guilty of a 
different kind of irrelevancy than Euripides, and we are now in a 
position to see whereof this consisted. Recently discovered 
fragments of Menander show that often in New Comedy the 
chorus did not appear in the course of the action at all, but only 
between acts, and that the poets did not write down the words of 
these etUr^actes but simply indicated where they should come by 
writing the word XOPOT ("of the chorus") at the places 
required. To the stage manager XOPOT in the manuscript 
would be simply a hint to use anything he chose or to refer to 
the poet or that he could rely upon the latter to provide the 
choreutae with a libretto, according to whatever arrangement 
they had between them on the subject. To the reader it was 
convenient, as marking off the divisions of the play. A parallel 
to this custom is found in Greene's James the Fourth^ where at 
the beginning of Act IV the stage 'directions read "Enter certain 
huntsmen (if you please, singing), " and again at the close of the 
same act, -"Enter a round, or sojne dance at pleasure." A 
passage in the ancient Life of Aristophanes had already mentioned 
this practice of the writers of New Comedy but had received 
scant consideration until substantiated by the Menander frag- 
ments. 

Now, since embolimon means "something* thrown in," it 
seems clear that the songs of the chorus in the intermissions 
marked by XOPOT (if songs not recorded in the text were sung) 
would be embolima in Aristotle's use of the term. I believe 
that this was the innovation which Agathon introduced. This 
conclusion will be strengthened if we ask ourselves what sort of 
evidence enabled Aristotle to attribute the invention of embolima 
to Agathon. It is fairly certain that he never saw ,one of Aga- 
thon's tragedies actually performed in the theater. Then his 
knowledge of Agathon's dramatic art must have depended upon 
the latter's published works. Therefore, if Agathon's choral 
numbers were notable rather for the music than for the libretto. 
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or consisted of music and dancing without words, or were bor- 
rowed from other poets, or if for any reason whatsoever Agathon 
preferred not to copy them down with the rest of the text, but 
merely to mark their location by XOPOT or some other symbol, 
then we can understand how Aristotle could know that Agathon 
had inaugurated something new in dramatic technique. What- 
ever their defects of irrelevancy, Euripides' odes were not 
''thrown in" in this sense; they were right there in the text. 
But in Agathon's manuscripts, on the other hand, there were 
gaps indicated between acts. In actual performance suitable 
odes were "thrown in." A "thrown-in" ode then would 
be one not appearing in the text. It is self-evident that this 
interpretation throws a flood of light upon Aristotle's state- 
ments. 

That XOPOT was so used in tragedy prior to the time of 
New Comedy is attested by its occurrence in a recent fragment 
of a fourth-century Medea.^ Moreover, by inference its use 
can be safely traced still further back, even close to the period 
of Agathon. We have seen that tragedy exercised a profound 
influence upon Old Comedy (see pp. 49 f., above) ; and Professor 
Navarre* has correctly pointed out that the influence of tragedy 
was more quickly and strongly felt in the second half of a comedy 
(that after the parabasis or, when that is lacking, after the agon; 
see p. 41, above). Accordingly a strong reason for believing 
that this use of XOPOT originated in tragedy is found in the 
fact that XOPOT occurs in this part of Aristophanes' last two 
(extant) comedies; cf. Women in Council^ vss. 729 and 876 
(393-392 B.C.), and PluiuSf vs. 770 (388 B.C.). It is significant 
that Aristophanes' use of embolima is still embryonic, has not 
yet been carried to the logical issue found in New Comedy. 
That is to say, the chorus of these two plays still figures in the 
action and converses with the actors. In the Women in Council 
it even has, in addition to embolima, several choral songs, the 
words of which are preserved. The fragments of the fourth- 

■ Cf. PhUoloius, LXX (191 1 ), 497 f. 

* Cf. Revue des £iudcs atuiatnes, XIII (191 1), 273. 
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century Medea, scanty as they are, nevertheless suffice to indicate 
that its author employed embolima and the chorus in the same 
fashion as Aristophanes. 

But by the time of New Comedy a great change had taken 
place. In comedies of this period, or at least in many of them, 
the chorus appeared only to furnish entertainment between acts, 
withdrawing again at the end of its performance. It bore no 
speaking part and from the nature of the case could exercise 
no influence upon the plot. Occasionally it was brought into 
formal relationship with one of the actors. For example, in 
Menander's Girl with the Shorn Locks the chorus seems to consist 
of Polemon's boon companions, who took breakfast with him in 
the country and have now come to his house in the city to be on 
hand for the dinner in the evening. This is the most frequent 
type of chorus in New Comedy. The approach of these inter- 
mezzic choruses is often mentioned by the actors who thus 
motivate their own withdrawal from the scene during the choral 
entr'acte. For instance, in one case' XOPOT is prefaced by 
one character remarking to another: "Let us withdraw into 
Charisius' home, for a throng of tipsy youths is approaching 
whom it is inadvisable to provoke." Such an introduction 
occurs also in a fragment of Alexis, a poet of Middle Comedy,* 
but the quotation is not long enough to determine whether 
Alexis resembled Aristophanes or the New Comedy in his use of 
embolima and of the chorus. Racine's Athalie, which has been 
pronounced^ the " one thoroughly satisfactory choric drama" that 
modem art has produced, presents several points of likeness to 
the later Greek chorus. The Levite maidens do not appear until 
just before the close of the first act and are withdrawn several 
times subsequently, being thus absent from the scene during long 
stretches of the dialogue. Their entrances, also, are sometimes 
alluded to by the actors. Their songs, however, are not em- 
bolima, but constituent parts of the text. 

' In the Jemstedt fragment; cf. Capps, Four Plays of Menander, pp. 98 f. 

• Cf. Kock, Comkorum AUicorum Fragmcnla, II, 333 f., fr. 107. 

* Cf. Verrall, Euripides the Ratumalist, p. 219, note. 
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We have seen that with reference to the plot these intermezzic 
choruses of New Comedy are irrelevant. At times they must 
even have been disconcerting. Notwithstanding, in the light 
of modem dramatic theory they are not utterly defenseless. 
The principle is the same as that which is used to justify inter- 
missions between acts. ''It would be no gain but a loss, if a 
whole two hours' or three hours' action could be carried through 
in one continuous movement, with no relaxation of the strain 
upon the attention of the audience, and without a single point 
at which the spectator might review what was past and anticipate 
what was to come. The act division positively enhances the 
amount of pleasurable emotion through which the audience 
passes."' 

A word of caution is necessary. We have seen that the use 
of embolima and of the sign XOPOT to indicate their position 
in the play originated in fifth-century tragedy (Agathon), that 
an actual instance of XOPOT in a fourth-century tragedy is 
preserved, and that Aristophanes brought this tragic innovation 
over into comedy, where it was greatly extended. Now despite 
the fourth-century Medea there is good reason for believing that 
this practice never had the vogue in later tragedy that it had in 
later comedy. The Rhesus has erroneously come down to us 
under the name of Euripides, but is generally regarded by 
scholars as the product of some fourth-century writer, the only 
complete tragedy of that century which is extant. It contains 
no embolima and is a natural continuation of the tradition of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The chorus is made up 
of the night watch in the Trojan camp. They go to Hector's 
tent and rouse him with the news that the Greek host is on the 
move. They take part in the dialogue, almost capture Odysseus, 
who has entered the camp as a spy, have a keen personal interest 
in the proceedings, and sing choral odes which, though short, are 
apposite. It is indisputable that from the beginnings of tragedy 
to the end the r61c and importance of the chorus steadily declined, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it ever fell so low as was 

■ Cf. Archer, Play-makinit p. 14a. 
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the case in New Comedy. This conclusion is confirmed by 
Seneca's Latin tragedies and by the fragments of earlier Roman 
tragedies. In the fragments of Ennius, Pacuvins, and Acdns 
the chorus is shown to be connected, sometimes even intimately 
connected, with the plot and some of the characters. It still 
conversed with the actors and its odes were not embolima, but 
actually written in the text. There are only two signs of a 
choral decline. In the first place the odes are no longer char- 
acterized by the elaborate strophic responsion which was seldom 
lacking in the choral songs of fifth-century tragedy in Athens. 
This doubtless means that the chorus no longer engaged in the 
complicated, carefully balanced evolutions which had once 
carried the choreutae over the broad expanse of the Greek 
orchestra, but sang and danced without moving about so much 
or occupying so much space. In the second place there is no 
evidence that the chorus and actors were brought into actual 
•physical contact so frequently as in the fifth-century drama (see 
p. 88, above). Of course, these changes were not due to physical 
conditions, since in the Roman theaters actors and chorus per- 
formed together on a broad, low stage (see p. 78, above). The 
Romans seem to have had less appreciation for choral perform- 
ances than the Greeks, and the chorus in contemporary Greek 
tragedy ought to be thought of as playing even a larger part than 
appears from the fragments of Roman tragedy. 

The difference between tragedy and comedy in their treat- 
ment of the chorus arises from the innerm^ nature of each, 
as has been well stated by Mr. Cornford: -^The comic chorus 
has not, from the standpoint of art, the justification and utility 
which kept the chorus alive in tragedy to the last days of ancient 
drama. In tragedy it is needed for a high function, not to be so 
well fulfilled by any other means. It has to utter emotions that 
can be expressed only in lyric poetry, to say things which the 
audience longs to have said, but which cannot be said by any 

character on the stage Their function, too, is integral 

and need never decay. Nothing of this applies to the comic 
chorus. The audience here can completely relieve their feelings 
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in laughter; there axe no thoughts or emotions stirred that lie 
too deep for stage dialogue, no remoter universal meaning to be 
caught only in the passionate images of lyric poetry.'^ 

Playwrights experience considerable difficulty in plausibly 
motivating the entrances of their characters, and this was a more 
troublesome problem in ancient times than it is today. I shall 
revert to the matter later in connection with the actors (see 
pp. 229 f. and 239, below), but I wish to touch upon it now as 

regards the chorus. Of rniirgiP Jli<>_ rlinwi< ^ na flA ini»vitft>>ljr 

present in every Greek drama that it might be thought needless 
to account for its presence at alL As Richter* said: ''The 
chorus in Attic tragedy is so firmly established, so much a matter 
of course, that its entrance does not need to be motivated." 
Accordingly, in Aeschylus' Suppliants, Sophocles' PkilocteteSf 
etc., the choral entrance is unmotived. In the Supplia$Us, 
however, the audience scarcely required to be explicitly told 
that the sacred precinct with its altars, which is what the 
orchestra represents in this play, was a natural place of retreat 
for refugees. Likewise it is quite unnecessary for Neoptolemus' 
sailors, in the Philoctetes, to give an excuse for following their 
prince and captain ashore. On the contrary, in Aeschylus' 
Persians there is no self-evident reason why the Persian elders 
should go to the tomb of Darius or why Atossa should expect to 
meet them there rather than at the palace or the council cham- 
ber, and Aeschylus apparently felt no necessity of inventing a 
pretext. Nevertheless, in most instances the Greek playwrights 
did motivate their choral entrances. In Aeschylus' Seven 
against Thebes the chorus of maidens, through fear of the invading 
host, has fled for protection to the images of the gods on the 
acropolis (vss. 214 and 240). In Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound 
the ocean nymphs have been drawn to the hero's side by the 
sound of the shackles being bolted upon him (vss. 133 f.). In 
the same writer's Libation-Bearers the maidservants are sent 
from the palace with offerings for the grave of Agamemnoii 

« Cf. TheOritin of Attic Comedy, p. 107. 

* Cf. Zw DramaiwgU des Asckylus (1899), p. 135. 
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(vss. 22 f.). In his Eumenides the furies sing their first song 
behind the scenes within the temple at Delphi, where they have 
been besetting the guilty Orestes; presently Apollo drives them 
from his sanctuary into the orchestra (vss. 179 flf.). Often the j 

chorus enters in Tcsponsrto tiie aries of the tragic heroineJoTSS 
the bearer of news,' or as the result of hearing a rumor ;^ stilT 
more often in reply to a summons.^ ''After going through some 
years of Dionysia it must have been hard not to smile, when the 
'shrieks' were raised or the 'proclamation' issued."* In Aeschy- 
lus' EumenideSf vs. 244, Sophocles' Oedipus at Colonus^ vss. 
117 fiF., and Aristophanes' Acharnians, vss. 280 fif., the chorus 
comes upon the stage on the track of a transgressor. Occasion- 
ally the pretext is extremely trivial, far-fetched, or improbable. 
In Euripides' lotiy vss. 234 f., Creusa's handmaidens have 
obtained their mistress' permission to view the sights at Delphi. 
The chorus in Euripides' Phoenician Maids y vss. 202 fif., are on 
their way from Tyre to Delphi to be consecrated to Apollo's serv- 
ice as a thank-offering and chance to be caught in Thebes at the 
time of the country's invasion. In Euripides' Iphigenia at Aulis, 
vss. 164 ff. and 187 f., Chalcidian women are constrained by curi- 
osity to cross the strait and blushingly visit the Greek camp. 
In Euripides' £fec/ra, vss. 168 ff., the choreutae come to invite 
Electra to participate with them in an Argive festival in honor 
of Hera, and when the princess replies that she has "nothing to 
wear," generously offer to lend her raiment from their store! 
Nothing more is heard of this motive during the remainder of 
the play. Finally, the same heroine in Sophocles' Electra inti- 
mates that the women of the chorus have come to soothe her 
woes (vss. 129 f.). Now when Aegisthus was home Electra was 

« Cf. Euripides' Helen ^ vs. 184, and Medea^ vss. 131 ff. 

" Cf. Euripides' Hecabe^ vs. 105, and Electra ^ vss. 168 ff. 

* Cf. Sophocles* Maidens of Trackis, vs. 103, and Ajax^ vs. 143, Eiuipidefl' 
EippolytuSf vss. 129 ff., etc. 

4 Cf. Sophocles' Oedipus the King, vs. 144, and Antigone ^ vss. 164 f., Eiuipidefl' ^ 
Trojan Women, vss. 143-45, Aristophanes' Clauds, vs. 269, Peace, vaa. 396 ff., 
Birds, vss. 310 f., and Plutus, vs. 255, etc. 

s Cf. Verrall's edition of Euripides' Ion (1890), p. Iz. 
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never permitted to leave the palace (cf. vss. 516 £F.). It is only 
the accident of his absence which allowed her to pass the doors 
on this occasion. But the choreutae were unaware of his 
absence (vss. 310 fif.). What reason, then, could they have had 
to expect that they would be able to meet Electra outside the 
house and comfort her ? Sophocles supplies no answer to this 
question. KaibeP seems entirely justified in writing: ''Ihr 
Kommen ist durch nichts motivirt als dadurch, dass ein Chor 
nothwendig ist." 

The history and traditions of the Greek theater required a 
chorus to appear in each drama. But they also required it to 
render several songs at intervals throughout the play. If we 
stop to analyze this convention it will surely appear ridiculous 
enough. How absurd that the subjects and well-wishers of 
kings and princes should resort to singing and dancing at the 
crises of their royal fortimes! Dennis' sought a reductio ad 
absurdum in the dramatisation, A la grecque, of the Spanish 
invasion: '' Suppose, then, that an express gives notice to Queen 
Elizabeth of the landing of the Spaniards upon our coast, and 
of great number of subjects revolting and running in to them. 
The Queen, upon the reception of this news, falls a lamenting her 

condition But then, Sir, suppose as soon as the Queen 

has left o£F lamenting, the ladies about her, in their ru£fs and 
f arthingalls, fell a dancing a Saraband to a doleful ditty. Do you 
think. Sir, that if this had really happened at White-Hall, it 
would have been possible to have beheld it without laughing, 
though one had been never so much concerned for his country ?" 
Nevertheless, despite the incongruity, these odes were so much 
a matter of course that usually not even a motivation was 
provided for them. Occasionally, however, this was done. 
For example, in Euripides' Alcesiis, vss. 423 f., Admetus invites 
the chorus to ''chant an antiphonal strain to the implacable god 
below/' and to the balanced stroph^tad antistrophe of their song 
(vss. 435-76) the remains of his wife are borne into the palace. 

> Cf. p. 89 of hb edition (i8q6). 

• Cf. John Dennis, The ImparHat CriHck (1693). 
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In Aeschylus' Eumenides the furies have tracked Orestes from 
Delphi to Athens and at last have overtaken him. But since he 
has invoked Athena's protection and is clasping her image, they 
cannot lay hands upon him. Therefore, they resort to a magic 
incantation to prevent his escaping them again: at vs. 306 they 
announce "you shall hear this spell to bind you," referring to 
and motivating the long ode (vss. 307-96) which follows. 
Again, in Euripides' Cyclops, Odysseus asks the chorus to accom- 
pany him and his comrades with a song of good cheer (see below). 
Sometimes the noise of fifteen lusty choreutae lifting their 
voices in imited song sadly interferes with the verisimilitude of 
the scene, especially when the dramatic situation imperatively 
demands silence. The stricken Orestes, in Euripides' play of 
that name, has at last fallen asleep, guarded by his devoted sister. 
Enter the chorus to inquire of his condition. Electra groans as 
she catches sight of them, well assured that they will waken 
Orestes (vss. 131 flf.). She begs them to be quiet, to stand far 
away from his bed, to drop their voices still lower. She inquires 
why they have come; warns them that they will be the death of 
him if they rouse him; beseeches them to depart, to cease their 
chanting. It is all in vain. The chorus enjoin quiet, declare 
that they are obeying her biddings, protest that their singing is 
but a murmur, invoke winged night to come upon him, etc. 
They needs must enter and needs must carry their part of the 
lyric dialogue with Electra, until finally (vs. 211) her fears are 
realized and Orestes' slumber is broken. Similarly, in Sophocles' 
PhUocteieSy Neoptolemus suggests that they give Philoctetes an 
opportunity to sleep. But the chorus sings an invocation to 
slumber, which under like circumstances in real life could hardly 
have had a very soporific effect. Nevertheless, Philoctetes 
succumbs to it; whereupon the chorus advise Neoptolemus to 
execute his sinister designs, circumspectly enjoining that his reply 
to them should be couched in whispered tones! An especially 
striking instance occurs in Euripides' Cyclops. At vs. 601 
Polyphemus, well filled with powerful wine, has just entered his 
cave; Odysseus prays that the liquor will dose the monster's 
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eyelids in sleep and follows him in. It is not a moment suitable 
for any unnecessary noise, such as might tend to keep the 
Cyclops awake. But the satyrs, being alone upon the stage, 
have no option but to chant an ode (vss. 608-23). At its 
conclusion Od}rsseus rushes in with an expostulation: 

Hush, you wild things, for Heaven's sake! — still as death I 

Shut your lips tight together! — not a breath I 

Don't wink, don't cou^, for fear the beast should wake 

Ere we twist out his eye with that red stake. [Way's translation] 

Yet it is a foregone conclusion that as toon as he leaves the stage 
they will be at it once more. How can this difficulty be glossed 
over ? The poet makes two suggestions. Od}rsseus wishes the 
satyrs to pass in and help gouge out the Cyclops' eye, but that, 
of course, was theatrically impossible; they prefer to sing an 
incantation which will plunge the firebrand, of its own accord, 
into their victim's brain (vss. 648 ff.). We have just seen that 
magic as a motive passed muster with Aeschylus, but it was 
different with Euripides. Odysseus indignantly ignores their 
offer, and after a few words of reproach he actually requests them 
to cheer on himself and his comrades at their dangerous task 
(vs. 653). A choral song in this tenor immediately follows 
(vss. 655-62). Thus, within the space of thirty lines, with no 
essential change in the situation, Odysseus first conmiands the 
chorus to be quiet and then urges them to sing! 

The history and traditions of the Greek theater, the necessity 
of delivering songs at frequent intervals, and the difficulty of 
motivating the withdrawal of the chorus and its later return to 
the scene almost demanded the uninterrupted presence of the 
chorus upon the stage. The some half-dozen exceptions that 
are known to us outside of New Comedy will be discussed later 
(see pp. 250 f., below). How unnatural this convention wouU 
be can be realized from Euripides* Bacchanals, in which Pentheus 
arrested Dionysus and took active measures against the Bac- 
chantes upon Mt. Cithacron and yet allowed a chorus of the 
new god*s devotees (and foreigners at that) to remain practicaUy 
unmolested before his palace throughout the play. What a 
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baneful effect so rigid and arbitrary a rule had upon any compli- 
cation of plot can readily be imagined. The situation was racily 
described by Gray :* *' How could Macbeth and his wife have laid 
the design for Duncan's murder ? What could they have said 
to each other in the hall at midnight, not only if a chorus, but 
if a single mouse, had been stirring there ? Could Hamlet have 
met the ghost, or taken his mother to task in their company ? 
If Othello had said a harsh word to his wife before them, would 
they not have danced to the window and called the watch?" 
In the Agamemnon, Clytemnestra had to address to her returning 
lord words of loyal greeting the falsity of which she knew the 
chorus was well aware of. Aeschylus strove to surmoimt the 
difficulty by having the queen turn first to the choreutae: 
'^Reverend citizens of Argos, I feel no shame to mention my 
husband-loving ways before you, for as we mortals grow older 
we lose such blushing fear" (vss. 855 ff.). We are to suppose 
that her effrontery in this and other respects intimidated the 
meticulous elders and prevented their denouncing her to Aga- 
memnon. In Sophocles' Oedipus the King, Creon is bringing an 
oracular response from Delphi and meets the king before the 
Theban palace. In reply to Oedipus' eager question he lets his 
eyes rest on the choreutae for a moment and says: *' If you would 
hear while these are near, I am ready to speak; or else to go 
within." In real life the second alternative probably would have 
been adopted ; on the Greek stage it was impossible (cf . pp. 23 7-4 1 , 
below) . Accordingly, Oedipus makes answer as follows : " Speak 
before all, for I bear more sorrow for these than for my own life" 
(vss. 91-94). In Sophocles' Elecira, Orestes discovers himself 
and his design to his sister in the presence of the chorus, "so 
that he entrusts a secret, upon which his empire and life depends, 
in the hands of sixteen women."' The implication is that a body 
of women cannot keep a secret under any circimistances. Yet 
Sophocles has done what he could. At vs. 1202 Orestes' iden- 
tity is not yet revealed, but his sympathy has begun to make 

' Cf. Tovey, Letters of Thomas Gray, II, 293 f. 
* Cf. Dennis, op. cit. 
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Electra suspicious. She inquires: ^Xan it be that you are some 
unknown kinsman ? ' ' And when Orestes, glancing at the chorus, 
replies: "I would answer, if these as friends were present/* 
she reassures him by saying: ''But they are friends, so that you 
can speak without mistrust." This device was borrowed by 
Euripides in his Orestes , vss. iio3f. Pylades says: "Silence 
now, for I put small trust in women," meaning the chorus; but 
Orestes replies: ''Fear not, for these are friends to us." 

In^general, the constant presence of the chorus bore more 
heavily upon Euripides than upon either Aeschylus or Sophocles, 
since his plots were more complicated than theirs. Usually 
the Euripidean choruses are bound to secrecy by an oath or 
promise. But this is only to shift the problem, not to solve it. 
In real life groups of people do not take such oaths without an 
adequate reason. In his Hippolytus^ vss. 710-14, the chorus 
swear by Artemis to conceal their knowledge of Phaedra's guOt, 
and they remain true to their oath, though by their so doing the 
innocent Hippolytus is brought to ruin and death before their 
eyes. But their willingness to take such an oath is without 
motive except as one is implied in their kindly feeling toward the 
heroine. In Euripides' Iphigenia among the Taurians and Helen 
the choruses consist of Greek slaves, who would naturaUy, be- 
cause of racial ties, plot against their barbarian masters in order 
to help their fellow-coimtrywomen. Other reasons, however, are 
' cited. In both plays the actors promise to rescue the chorus as 
well as themselves (vss. 1067 f. and 1387 flF., respectively). In 
the Iphigenia an additional motive for choral secrecy is found in 
an appeal to sex loyalty: "We are women," says Iphigenia, 
" a sex most staunch to one another, most trustworthy in keeping 
common counsel" (vss. 1061 f.). The same plea recurs, in an 
intensified form, in Euripides' Medea. Theatrical conditions 
comix'lled Medea to take the chorus into her confidence, and she 
bases her request for their silence not only upon the ground of 
their common womanhood but also upon the fact that she is 
alone, sadly wronged, and in distress (vss. 230-66). But this 
chorus consists of Corinthian women in whose sight Medea must 
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be a foreigner, nay worse, a barbarian. It is so utterly improb- 
able that womanly sympathy should cause Greek women to 
acquiesce in a barbarian's plans for the assassination of their 
sovereign and his daughter that Professor VerralF supposed a 
chorus to have been mechanically added in a subsequent revision 
(our present text) to a play originally written for private pres- 
entation without a chorus. On the other hand, the chorus are 
occasionally permitted to act as real people would and com- 
mimicate their secret. Thus, in Euripides' Ion, vss. 666 f., 
Xuthus threatens his wife's handmaidens with death if they 
betray to her the supposed fact that Ion is his son. Neverthe- 
less, this is exactly what they do, declaring to her: ''It shall be 
told, though I die twice over" (vs. 760); and thus they precipi- 
tate one of the most thrilling scenes in Greek tragedy. This 
is a characteristic product of Greek dexterity. Not content 
to surmount a troublesome obstacle, they actually derive an 
advantage from it. 

We have seen that it was practically impossible for the chorus 
to leave the scene of action during the play. This convention 
was particularly awkward when circumstances arose which 
would naturally demand their presence elsewhere. Such a 
situation was most frequently brought about by a murder or 
suicide just behind the scenes. Up to some thirty years ago an 
explanation of the chorus' failure to pass through the back scene 
under such circumstances might be sought in the physical 
conditions, since until then it was supposed that the Greek actors 
had stood upon a stage ten or twelve feet above the chorus (see 
p. 78, above). This interpretation never had more than half 
a leg to stand upon, inasmuch as the extant plays prove con- 
clusively that, whatever the physical conditions, intercourse 
between actors and chorus was quite feasible and was often 
resorted to (see p. 88, above); but it lost the slightest claim to 
acceptance after Dorpfeld's excavations and a re-examination of 
the evidence showed that during the classical period of Greek 
drama chorus and actors had stood upon the same level (see 

« Four Plays of Euri^es (1905), pp. 125-30. 
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p. 117, above). Moreover, it is illuminating to note that the 
chorus found it as difficult to leave the scene of action during 
the play by the side entrances as by the doors in the background. 
By vs. 1070 of Sophocles' PkUactetes^ Odysseus and Neoptolemus 
have gained possession of Heracles' bow and are preparing to 
return to their ship. As the chorus consists of sailors, these 
would naturally leave with their commander. But the play 
was not to end at this point, and the poet wished the chorus to 
sing at vs. 1095. Accordingly, Philoctetes appeals to the chorus 
not to desert him (vss. 1070 f.), and upon their referring the 
request to Neoptolemus he replies, very improbably, that at the 
risk of his being considered soft-hearted they may tarry until- 
the ship is ready to sail and that possibly by that time Philoctetes 
will have decided to accompany them to Troy (vss. 1074-79). 
No; the convention was derived from the fact that by origin the 
chorus was an integral part of Greek drama and had a rOle to 
play which required its continual presence; that is to say, leavinjg" 
the stage b not, with rare exceptions, ''the kind of action that 
a < Greek > chorus can ever perform."* 

But as already intimated, the difficulty arose most frequently 
and most glaringly when murder was threatened or was actually 
being committed behind the scenes. In such a case ** to say that 
convention prevented the chorus from entering the palace may be 
true; but such a convention was of little assistance to a great 
dramatist who keenly felt the force of cause and effect. Such 
an artist knows that even convention must be met in a natural 
way. Does convention prevent the entrance of the chorus into 
the palace? Then common sense and ordinary conduct must 
as well, else there is an unreality which is absent in a work of 
art'' (Stephenson, op. cii., p. 44). As successful a solution of 
the problem as any Greek dramatist ever devised occurs in 
Aeschylus' Agamemnon. The chorus consists of Argive elders, 
who must not be represented as cravenly betraying their lord. 
On the other hand, when Agamemnon's cry of agony is heard at 
vs. i343» they cannot be allowed to rush in and prevent his mur- 

■ Cf. Mumy, Euripides and His Age {iqii),^. 338. 
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der. This would alter the whole course of the story and at the 
same time would cause an unparalleled laama in the action 
of the play by leaving the stage, for a considerable interval, 
absolutely bare of performers. As soon as Agamemnon's voice 
is heard, the choreutae fall into a wrangle, each declaring his 
opinion in turn (vss. 1346-71); but before they can reach a 
decision and act upon it, Clytenmestra and the bodies of her 
husband and of Cassandra are revealed. 

Except that the debate is here so extended, the same device 
occurs again and again. In Euripides' HecabCy Polymestor has 
been enticed within the tents, and cries out that he has been 
blinded and his children slain but that his enemies will not 
escape (vss. 1034-40). The chorus of Trojan captive women ask 
whether they ought not to rush in to help thwart this coimter- 
stroke (vss. 1042 f.), but at once Hecabe appears and obviates 
the need of their entering (vs. 1044). Similarly, in Euripides' 
Andromache^ vss. 815-19, Hermione's nurse declares that her 
strength has given out in trying to prevent her mistress' suidde, 
and beseeches the chorus to enter the palace and lend their aid. 
The slaves acknowledge that they hear the cries of servants from 
within, which confirm the nurse's story; but at this moment 
Hermione herself slips from the restraining clutches of her 
attendants and darts upon the stage. Less successful is the 
scene in Euripides' Hippolyius. At^yss. 776 £. a handmaid 
raises the cry that Phaedra has hanged nerself, and begs someone 
to cut her down. One semi-chorus inquires whether they should 
not render this service, but the other rejoins that there are 
attendants nearer at hand to do so and that officious meddlers 
often endanger their own lives I Immediately thereafter a 
further cry announces that the queen is dead past recovery (vss. 
786 f.). One more illustration will suffice. The failure of the 
chorus to rescue Medea's children is doubly motived : first,.by the 
Colchian's threat to anyone that might interfere (Euripides' 
Medea, vss. 1053 f.), and secondly, by the fact that the palace 
doors are barred, so that Jason's servants have to break them 
down (vss. 13120.). It has also been conjectured that the 
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chorus' description of Medea as iron-hearted and like a rock 
(vss. 1 279 B.) is intended to suggest that they felt unable to cope 
with so masterful and relentless a creature. This explanation 
finds some support in the undoubted fact that the necessity of 
comparative inactivity on the part of the chorus had much to do 
with the Greek tragedians' fondness for choruses of women and. 



old mcQ^ In speaking of the elders in Aeschylus' Agamemnon 
Comford* says that they "cannot enter the palace; not because 
the door is locked, nor yet because they are feeble old men. 
Rather they are old men because an impassible barrier of con- 
vention is forming between chorus and actors, and their age gives 
colour to their powerlessness. ' ' In concluding this paragraph I wish 
to point out that the chorus's inability to enter the background 
during the play existed quite independently of the threat of 
murder. In Euripides' Ion Creusa's maidservants, by the 
express permission of their mistress, examine and admire the 
sculpture on the outer walls of Apollo's temple at Delphi (vss. 
183-218). In real life it would be inevitable that a crowd bent 
on sight-seeing should soon wish to pass inside and view the 
omphalus and other objects of interest; and this, of course, the 
poet cannot allow. Accordingly, when the point is raised (vss. 
219 ff.)i Ion replies that it is forbidden to enter the inner fane 
except after the offer of sacrifice. 

Finally, even at the very end of the play the chorus could not 
leave the stage except after the actors or in their company r 
This convention arose from the same conditions as have already 
been mentioned, but produced some incongruities of its own. 
For example, in Euripides' Iphigenia among the Taurians and 
II f ten the Greek slaves in the choruses are promised, as a reward 
for their silence and help, a return to Greece (see p. 156, above). 
But since in the latter play Helen and Mcnelaus make their 
final exit nearly five hundred lines before the end of the piece, 
it is manifestly impossible for the chorus to be spared. Conse- 
quently they are most unconscionably left in the lurch without 
a single word being said of their rescue. In the Iphigenia they 

' Tkucjdidts Ifydnstorkus (1907), p. 147 (italics miDe). 
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fare no better up to the time when Orestes' ship is driven back 
to land; but in the final outcome Athena appears and includes 
the cborus among those whom King Thoas must allow to depart 
in peace (vss. 1467 f.). Possibly a desire to keep this promise to 
the chorus was one of the considerations that induced the poet 
to have the ship forced back to shore and thus to make a divine 
apparition unavoidable. 

So inextricably is the chorus interwoven with Greek drama 
that its influence may be detected almost anywhere. I have 
traced some of the broader effects, however, and in subsequent 
chapters minor results will be mentioned in connection with other 
factors. 
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CHAPTER m 
THE INFLUENCE OF ACTORS' 

The dithyramb and the comus, together with their derivatives, 
early tragedy and early comedy, were entirely choral. Actors 
were first developed in tragedy (see pp. i6 and 48, n. i, above). 
Inasmuch as the early dithyramb and early tragedy were devoted 
to the worship of Dionysus and since their choreutae were his 
attendant sprites (satyrs or sileni), it followed that their songs 
would mostly take the form of prayers addressed to him, hymns 
in his honor, or odes descriptive of his adventures, su£ferings, etc 
A lyric duet between the coryphaeus and the other choreutae 
was also possible. Such performances bore much the same 
relationship to later tragedy that the modem oratorio bears to a 
sacred opera. That is to say, the choreutae were not differen- 

' In addition to the works mentioned on pp. xvii and zz f ., above, cf . Detichcffp 
Dt Tragoediarum Graecarum ConformaiUme Scaenka ac Dramaiica (1904); Reet| 
"The Meaning of Parachoregema/' Classical PkOalcgy, U (1907), 387(1.; Tk$ 
So-calUd Rule of Three Actors in the Classical Greek Drama (1908); "The Number 
of the Dramatic Company in the Period of the Technitae/' Aimericam Joymal tf 
Philology, XXXI (19x0), 43ff.> i^nd "The Three Actor Ruk in Menander/' 
Classical Philology , V (19 10), 391 £f.; O'Connor, Chapters in ike History cf Adars 
and Acting in Ancient Greece (1908); Leo, Der Monolog im Drama (1908), and 
Plautinische Forschungen* (1912), pp. 226 £f.; Listmann, Die Technik des Drti' 
gcsprikhs in der gricchischm TragOdie (19 10); Kaffenberger, Das Dreisckauspieiet 
gesetz in der griechischen Tragodie (191 1); Foster, The Divisions im ike Plays tf 
Plautus and Terenu (19x3); Stephenson, Some Aspects of tho Dramatic Art §f 
Aeschylus (igij); Graf, Szenische Vntersuchungen lu Uenander (1914); and 
Conrad, The Technique of Continuous Action in Roman Comedy {ic^is), reviewed by 
Flickinger in Classical Weekly, X (1917), 147 ff. 

Fig. 66 is taken from Baumeifttrr's Denkmitler, Fig. 1637, and belongs to the 
Roman period. The apparent height of the tragic actors b Mid to have beca 
im reascd by means of the 6>cot projecting above the head and of thack-ioled 
boots (%i&oppoi), both reprrscnted in Fix- 66. The employment of such pan- 
phcmalia rrst^ upon late cxidcme. however, and has been (Usputed for fifth-century 
tnigi-dy. if. for rx:implc Smith. "The Use of the nii;h-M)lcd Shoe or Buskin ta 
Greek Tragedy 01 the !• ifth or Fourth Centuries B.C.." Harvard Studies, XVI (190$), 
1 2^ Q. Fur the coe»iumes of comic actors, see pp. 46 f.. above. 
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tiated in character, and there was no dramatic impersonation 
(pi^ricis); despite their costumes the chorus sang as human 
worshipers of Dionysus, not in accordance with their character 
as sileni. From the duet between the coryphaeus and the other 
choreutae it was only a step, but a highly important one, no 
longer to think of the cor3rphaeus as one silenus among his fellows 
but as Dionysus himself in the midst of his followers, and then 
to set him off by himself as an actor in contradistinction to the 
choreutae and their (new) coryphaeus. This innovation was the 
work of Thespis, and however long the name "tragedy" may 
already have been applied to the previous performances this step 
marked the first beginning of tragedy in the modem sense (see 
p. 16 f., above). Now that the new actor had to impersonate 
Dionysus, the necessity rested likewise upon the sileni in the 
chorus to live up to their own, previously neglected, character. 
It was not long until by a change of mask and costume the actor 
was enabled to represent other personages as well as Dionysus 
himself. This practice made possible a much more involved type 
of drama than the limited resources would at first glance seem to 
permit. 

Aeschylus' earliest extant play, the Suppliants, belongs to 
the two-actor period, but employs the second actor so sparingly 
as to afford a very good idea of the possibilities of the one-actor 
play. Omitting the choral odes, the action runs as follows: The 
fifty daughters of Danaus (the chorus) seek sanctuary near Argos 
to escape the imwelcome suit of their cousins. At vs. 176 
Danaus begins to admonish his daughters and a dialogue (vss. 
204-33) ensues between them. At vs. 234 the king of Argos 
enters and engages with the chorus in a dialogue and a lyric duet 
(vss. 234-417). During this scene Danaus is present, silent, 
inactive, and all but unnoticed; cf. vs. 318. Of course in a 
one-actor play this character must have been removed so that 
the single actor might reappear as the king. But that could 
easily have been managed and would affect the present piece 
in no essential way. After an ode the dialogue between the 
king and the chorus is resumed (vss, 438-523), broken in upon 
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only by a brief conversation between the king and Danans (vss. 
480-503). The former instructs Danaus how to supplicate the 
citizens in the town and, upon the latter's request for protection, 
orders attendants to accompany him. Here for the first time 
are the two actors simultaneously employed, but their words 
serve no more important purpose than to motivate the exit of 
one of them. At vs. 523 the king likewise withdraws. At 
vs. 600 Danaus reappears and with but a slight interruption on 
the part of his daughters (vss. 602-4) informs them that the 
Argives have decided to shield them (vss. 600 f., 605-24). At 
vs. 710 Danaus descries the suitors' fleet in the distance and 
declares, "I will return with helpers and defenders" (vs. 726). 
Nevertheless, the scene is continued until vs. 775, when Danaus 
departs to spread the alarm, incidentally releasing this actor to 
play the part of the suitors' herald. At vs. 836 the herald enters 
and to the accompaniment of a lyric duet between himself and 
the chorus tries to drag the Danaids away. At vs. 907 this 
attempt at violence is brought to a standstill by the king's 
return. The following altercation between the herald and the 
king (vss. 907-53) provides the only bit of genuine dramatic 
conflict, visually represented, in the play and the only instance 
of both actors being fully made use of together. In a one-act<v 
play such a passage would have been impossible but could have 
been presented indirectly by means of a messenger's narrative. 
At vs. 953 the herald withdraws, discomfeKed, and the king 
turns to the chorus (vss. 954-65). In reply the chorus ask that 
their father be returned to them (vss. 966 ff.). The interval 
having been suflicient to enable the actor to shift from the mask 
and costume of the herald to those of Danaus, the latter re-enters 
at vs. 980 and converses with his daughters until the final ode. 
Of all the extant plays of Aeschylus the Suppliants probably 
makes the slightest appeal to the modern student. Its principal 
value for us lies in the fact that it could readily be revamped for 
I)resentati()n by one actor and in the light which it thus sheds 
uix)n the character of one-actor drama. 

Several times in this play, as appears from the foregoing 
outline, an actor participates in a dialogue with the chorus. It 
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was not the practice for the choral part in such dialogues to be 
spoken by all the choreutae in unison, but by the chorus leader 
alone. Thus, though a sharp distinction was drawn between 
actors and chorus, the former being furnished by the state and the 
latter by private means (cf . pp. 270 f ., below), yet the coryphaeus 
served as a bond of connection between the two. We have seen 
how the first actor was developed from the chorus leader; 
doubtless the successive additions to the number of actors were 
suggested in each case by the advantages arising from this 
quasi-histrionic function of the coryphaeus. Thus in addition 
to the regular actors, at each stage of development the tragic 
poet always had at his disposal also one quasi-actor for carrying 
on his dialogues. And the comic poet always had two such 
quad-actors, since the leaders of the two semi-choruses could 
be used in this way (see p. 44, above). In the one-actor period 
this quasi-histrionic function of the coryphaeus resulted in a 
convention which continued long after the necessity for it had 
passed away. It is obvious that at that juncture the single actor 
could converse with no one but the chorus. This practice became 
so stereotyped that in the two-actor period whenever a character 
came into the presence of the chorus and another actor he directed 
his remarks to the chorus before turning to the other character. 
Of course oftentimes this was the natural thing to do. But the 
force of tradition is seen in the fact that the principle was 
sometimes observed under imfavorable conditions. Thus, as 
we have already observed, in the Suppliants the king enters at 
vs. 234 and at once begins a dialogue with the chorus, ignoring 
their father imtil vs. 480. Greek respect for age and partiality 
for the masculine sex make this arrangement in a Greek play 
very unnatural. Again, in the Persians a messenger from Greece 
ignores his queen (vss. 249 S.) and reports the Persian disaster 
to the chorus of elders. Not until vs. 290 does Atossa address 
him, and in typical Greek fashion Aeschylus strives to make her 
words gloss over the unreality of his characters' compliance with 
convention. **For a long time have I kept silence," she begins, 
**dumbfoimded by catastrophe. This ill exceeds my power to 
tell or ask our woes." The same convention persisted even into 
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the three-actor period. Clytemnestra's husband has been gone 
ten years or more, yet she must excuse herself to the chorus 
(Aeschylus' Agamemnon^ vss. 855-78) before greeting her lord 
(see p. 155, above). Another instance occurs in Euripides' 
Children of Heracles, vss. 120 ff. Moreover the coryphaeus 
sometimes exercises an important influence upon the plot. For 
example, in Aeschylus' Libation-Bearers, vss. 766 ff., it is the 
coryphaeus who induces the servant to alter the wording of the 
simmions with which she is sent to Aegisthus. By this device 
he comes imescorted and falls an easy victim to the conspirators. 
In view of the normal employment of the coryphaeus as a 
quasi-actor, Aeschylus took an easy and obvious step, or rather 
half-step, in advance when he introduced the second actor. We 
have seen that the deuieragonist was already made use of, though 
sparingly, in the Suppliants. Also the Persians, the Seven 
against Thebes (except possibly the dosing scene; see p. 175, 
below), and the Prometheus Bound require but two actors for 
presentation. The great advantage accruing from the second 
actor is manifest. Instead of being compelled to resort to a 
messenger's report of an altercation or dialogue between two 
personages, the playwright was now enabled to bring the char* 
acters face to face in person upon his stage. On the other hand» 
so limited a number of actors often seriously embarrassed the 
dramatist in the economy of his play. Perhaps the best example 
of this is afforded by Aeschylus' Prometheus. In the opening 
scene Cratos and Bia (Strength and Force) drag Prometheus to a 
remote spot in Scythia and Hephaestus nails him to a crag. 
How can these four characters be presented by two actors ? In 
the first place Bia has no speaking part, and mutes were freely 
employed in addition to the regular actors. In the second place 
Prometheus was represented by a wooden figure. This explains 
how it was possible for a nail to be driven right through his 
breast (vss. 64 f.). It explains also why so great emphasis is 
laid upon the fastening process; first the hands are pinned down 
(vs. 55), then the arms (vs. 60), the breast (vs. 65) and sides (vs. 
71), and finally the legs (vs. 74). Thus the immobility and life- 
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lessness of the supposed Prometheus are accounted for. Neither 
Hephaestus' sympathy nor Cratos' insults elicit a single word of 
reply from his lips. Although this silence arises naturally from 
the Titan's imyielding disposition, yet the real reason lies in the 
use of a dummy. At vs. 81 Hephaestus retires, and after six 
lines of further insults Cratos follows him. A slight pause would 
naturally ensue, so that Prometheus might be sure that his enemy 
had passed beyond the sound of his voice. These intervals 
enabled the former actor to take his place at some crack or 
opening behind the lay figure and break Prometheus' speech- 
lessness (vs. 88). The other actor reappears in a succession of 
rAles throughout the play, as Oceanus (vs. 284), lo (vs. 561), 
and Hermes (vs. 944) ; but these shifts were easily managed. 

Soon after Sophocles' first appearance (468 B.C. or possibly 
471 B.C.)' he introduced the third a ctor. First of all this inno- 
vation permitted a larger number of characters to be presented. 
In Aeschylus' two-actor plays the characters niunber three in the 
Suppliants in addition to the chorus and coryphaeus, four in the 
Persians f six in the PramelheuSy and five in Seven against Thebes. 
In the three-actor plays Aeschylus' characters range from five to 
seven, Sophocles' from five to nine, and Euripides' from seven 
to eleven, except that Euripides' satyr-play, the Cyclops, has 
but three characters. Secondly, a third actor allowed greater 
flexibility in handling entrances and exits. An artificial pause, 
more or less improbably motived, to enable an actor to change 
his mask and costume before appearing in another rdle would 
now be less frequently required (see further, p. 231, below). 
Thirdly, it allowed three personages to appear side by side in the ! j 
same scene, whereby in turn a certain aesthetic eflFect became 
possible. I refer to the varied emotions which one actor's 
statements or conduct sometimes produce in two other char- 
acters. An excellent illustration is afforded by the scene with 
the Corinthian messenger in Sophocles' Oedipus the King, vss. 
924 flF. As the awful conviction is brought home to Jocaste that 

> Cf. Capps, "The Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysia," UniHrsiiy 
of Chicago Decennial Publicalums, VI, 269, n. 37. 
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Oedipus is her son as well as her husband, she rushes from the 
stage to hang herself; but Oedipus, on the contrary, still lacking 
the fatal clue, becomes elated at the prospect of discovering hb 
parents' identity. Similarly in the same playwright's EUctra^ 
vss. 660 ff, the false report of Orestes' death cheers his mother 
with the assurance that her murder of Agamenmon must now 
remain unavenged, but plimges Electra into the desperation of 
despair. Such situations would have been impossible in the 
two-actor drama. Finally, the introduction of a third actor 
contributed to the decay of the chorus. We have already noted 
in the last chapter how the importance of the chorus steadily 
declined, especially in comedy. But this change was quantita- 
tive as well as qualitative. In the prehistrionic period the 
chorus and its coryphaeus, from the nature of the case, monop- 
olized every line. After Thespis had brought in the first actor 
the chorus yielded but a small place to its rival. Even in the 
two-actor period in our earliest extant play, the Suppliants, 
the chorus sang five hundred and sixty-five verses out of a total 
of a thousand and seventy-four, and in addition to this the 
coryphaeus spoke ninety verses. In six of Aeschylus' seven 
extant pieces the choral element varies from three-fifths to about 
one-half of the whole play. The PromelheuSf for special reasons, 
is exceptional, the fraction being only one-sixth. The effect 
of the third actor is seen in the fact that in Sophocles the propor- 
tion varies from one-fourth to one-seventh and in Euripides from 
one-fourth to one-eighth. 

The question naturally arises, Why were the Greek dramatists 
so slow in increasing the number of actors? This was due 
partly to a paucity of histrionic talent and partly to difficulty 
in mastering the dramatic technique of the dialogue. 

In the dithyramb and the prehistrionic drama the poet was 
his own cor>phaeus. Accordingly when Thespis introduced the 
first actor he served in that capacity himself, appointing another 
as coryphaeus. So did Phrynichus, Aeschylus, and the other 
dramatists of that period. Since there were then no retired 
actors and no opportunity to serve an apprenticeship, it is 
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obvious that these early poets had to teach themselves how to 
act. At this stage it was not possible for anyone except a play- 
wright to become an actor, and actors must have been corre- 
spondingly scarce. The situation improved somewhat after 
Aeschylus introduced the second actor, for though the poets still 
carried the major rdles it now became possible for men with 
natural histrionic ability to develop it and gain experience in 
minor parts. By the time of Sophocles, actors had become so 
plentiful, relatively speaking, that he could increase the number 
employed by each poet from two to three and could retire from 
personal participation in the public presentation of his works. 
His weak voice is said to have been responsible for this second 
innovation; but he occasionally appeared in scenes where this 
weakness was no great hindrance, e.g., as a harp player in 
Thamyris and as an expert ball player in Nausicaa. By 449 B.C. 
the profession was so large and its standing so well recognized 
that a contest of tragic actors was made an annual event in the 
program of the City Dionysia. This course of development 
reveals one reason for the long duration of the one- and two-actor 
stages in Greek drama. 

We shall now pass to the second reason. In the prehistrionic 
period a series of lyric questions and answers between chorus and 
coryphaeus was the nearest approach to a dialogue that was 
possible (see p. 10, above). With the invention of the first 
actor this interplay of question and answer, still lyrical in form, 
could be carried on by the actor and the chorus (including the 
coryphaeus). Such a duet, which came to be known as a 
commusy continued in use, especially for dirges, as long as the 
chorus lasted. Side by side with this, however, there quickly 
developed a non-lyric interchange of spoken lines between actor 
and coryphaeus. But not until the second actor was added did 
true dialogue in the modern sense become possible. Yet the 
poets could not at once make full use of even these simple 
resources. Our analysis of Aeschylus' Suppliants (pp. 163 f., 
above) shows that in two instances Danaus stood silent and unad- 
dressed during a conversation between the other actor and the 
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coryphaeus. Moreover, priority of usage constrained the play- 
wrights to give the actor-coryphaeus dialogue precedence over 
actor-actor dialogue (cf. pp. 165 f ., above). They seemed unable 
to weld the two types together with a technique which would 
employ all three persons at once. In the three-actor period the 
embarrassment of riches made their helplessness the more 
striking. "A" might engage in a dialogue with "B'' while 
"C" remained inactive; then with "C* while "B" was silent; 
and finally "B" and "C" might converse, with "A'' remaining 
passive. Often the transitions are marked or the longer speeches 
set off by a few more or less perfiinctory verses (usuaUy two) 
spoken by the coryphaeus. The type is not frequently woriced 
out as completely as I have just indicated, but the principle is 
illustrated on a lesser scale in almost every play. Compare, for 
example, Euripides' Helen, vss. 1 186-1300, and Andromache, 
vss. 547-766. Such an arrangement, needless to say, falls far 
short of a genuine trialogue or tetralogue. Yet we must not be 
unfair in condemning this practice. The Greek poets were 
feeling their way and could not immediately attain to every 
refinement. Even in Shakespeare and the modem drama, 
despite centuries of continuous experimentation and the numer- 
ous examples of superior technique, the tandem arrangement of 
dialogue is still not uncommon. 

A half-step in advance consisted in the sUent actor interrupt- 
ing the dialogue with some electrifying utterance. For example^ 
in Aeschylus' Libaiion-Bearers (458 B.C.), Clytenmestra's appeal 
to Orestes on the score of her motherhood stays his hand in the 
very act of murdering her, and he weakly turns to his trusted 
friend, Py lades, for guidance. The latter's ringing response. 

Wilt thou abjure half Loxias* behest, 
The word of Pytho, and thy sacred troth ? 
Hold all the world thy foe rather than Heaven 
[x'ss. 900-903, Warr's translation], 

is as eflcctive as if uttered by the god in person, and urges Orestes 
on to the deadly deed. These are the only words that Pylades 
utters in the whole tragedy. In another play belonging to the 
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same trilogy, the Eumenides^ Aeschylus rose to the full possi- 
bilities of his histrionic resources — Orestes, the coryphaeus, 
Apollo, and Athena all participating in the conversation between 
vss. 746 and 753. Similarly, in Sophocles' Oedipus al ColonuSj 
Antigone, Oedipus, Ismene, and the coryphaeus all speak between 
vss. 494 and 506, and in Euripides' Suppliants the herald, the 
coryphaeus, Adrastus, and Theseus divide four lines among 
them (vss. 510-13). But after all, such instances are compara- 
tively rare and seldom extend over a very long passage. 

In contradistinction to tragic practice Aristophanes in the 
last quarter of the fifth century employed not merely three but 
occasionally even four comic actors in ensemble scenes. For 
example, in the Lysistrata, vss. 78-246, Calonice, Myrrhina, 
Lysistrata, and Lampito engage in a running fire of conversation 
quite in the modem manner. Again, in the Frogs ^ vss. 141 1 ff., 
Dionysus, Aeschylus, Euripides, and Pluto all have speaking 
parts, although the last two do not address one another. In the 
same play (vs. 555) Dionysus utters three words while three other 
participants in the dialogue are present. Under similar circum- 
stances Pseudartabus interposes two verses (100 and 104) in the 
AchamianSy and Triballus parts of five verses (1615, 1628 f., and 
1678 f.) in the Birds. In these passages the comic coryphaei 
have no speaking parts. Trialogues are not so rare in Old 
Comedy as to justify an enimieration of the instances, and they 
are sometimes embellished by the participation of the coryphaei. 
Nevertheless, the old tandem arrangement is still the more 
conunon one when three characters arc present. 

We thus pass from one problem to another: Why this dis- 
parity between the technique of tragedy and comedy? Must 
we suppose that the comic dramatists were more clever artists 
than their tragic confreres ? By no means. Comedy was more 
mobile and reacted more quickly to the actual conditions of 
contemporaneous life; tragedy was more conventional, never 
could free itself entirely from the power of tradition, and could 
only slowly modify that tradition. The situation is dearly 
revealed in the field of meter. In the iambic trimeters written 
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by Aeschylus a trisyllabic substitution (tribrach, ana|)aest, or 
dactyl) for the pure disyllabic iambus occurs only once in about 
twenty-five verses. In the earliest plays of Euripides such 
resolutions appear once in sixteen verses but gradually increase 
to a maximum of one in every alternate verse.' On the contrary, 
in the comedies of Aristophanes they are found in almost every 
line. Now we are not to suppose that Euripides required a 
lifetime in order to learn how to use resolutions with freedom or 
that he was never able to gain the facility of Aristophanes. Nor 
are we to suppose that Sophocles, whose iambics resemble those 
of Aeschylus, was never able to master this expedient. In both 
cases we see merely the power which convention and tradition 
exercised over tragedy. And the same influences made them- 
selves felt in the comparatively archaic technique of tragic 
dialogue and tended to keep the tragic playwrights from making 
full use of their resources. 

But were the resources of the tragic writers as great as those 
of the comedians? We have seen how the first, second, and 
third actors were added to Greek tragedy. Is there reason to 
believe that the tragedians of Athens ever followed the comedians 
in employing a larger number ? Until recently a negative reply 
to this has been accepted without serious question, but in 190S 
Professor Rees challenged the tradition. Three years later the 
old view was defended by Dr. Kaffenberger. Although neither 
has been able fully to establish his contentions, yet the discussion 
has helped to clear the air, defined the issues more sharply, and 
really settled certain important points. For one thing, since 
1844 it has generally been taken for granted that three actors 
were the maximum for Old Comedy as well as for tragedy. But 
the passages just cited from Aristophanes would seem to be 
decisive against this view, and all the objections to the presenta- 
tion of Greek tragedy by only three actors apply with still 
greater force to Old Comedy. Even Dr. KafTenberger {op. cii.f 
pp. 9 f.) accepts this conclusion, and it is an invaluable result 
of Professor Rees*s investigations that he has banished this phase 

■ Cf. Tanner, TransaciioHS of AmfrUan Philological .Iisocij/im, XLVI (1915)1 
185-87. For Sophocles, cf. Jcbb's Eiectra^ p. Ivit. 
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of the subject from the field of controversy. Moreover, they are 
both agreed' that a fourth actor seems sometimes to be required 
also for New Comedy. It must be added, however, that Dr. Graf 
{op. cit., pp. 29 ff.) dissents. But in any case the question has 
been restricted, so far as the fifth century is concerned, to the 
practice in tragedy. 

It can be said at once that if we are willing to grant that the 
Greeks made use of certain desperate expedients it is physically 
possible to stage all the extant tragedies with three actors. But 
these expedients are so offensive to modem feeling as to be 
tolerable only as a last resort. It will be best to begin at a point 
where comparative agreement is possible, viz., with Aeschylus* 
earlier plays, which nearly everyone would admit were intended 
for two actors alone. Do they reveal any indication of this 
limitation ? 

In the analysis of Aeschylus' Suppliants on p. 164, the reader 
will remember that Danaus, having declared " I will return with 
helpers and defenders," took his departure at vs. 775; after an 
ode, the suitors' herald arrived on the scene (vs. 836) but was 
balked by the entrance of the Argive king (vs. 907). One would 
surely expect Danaus to accompany the king, but as a matter 
of fact he does not reappear imtil vs. 980. The reason for this is 
plain — Danaus and the herald are played by the same actor, and 
consequently the former can return only after the latter's 
departure at vs. 953. Moreover, Aeschylus sought to gloss over 
the blemish by having Danaus refer in advance to the possibility 
of his being slow in spreading the alarm (vs. 730) and by having 
the chorus request the king to send their father back to them 
(vss. 968 ff.), as if his absence had been perfectly natural. This 
incident teaches us four things: (i) A single actor could carry 
several rdles; the simplicity and sameness of ancient costumes 
and the ease of slipping them off and on, together with the use of 
masks by the actors, made this practice more feasible than it is 
with us. Overzealous classicists have not merely asked us to 
tolerate this practice but even to admire its results. Thus, 

< Cf. Rees, Classical PhUdogy, V (1910), 291 ff., and Kaffenberger, op. cU., 
p. 10. 
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when one character returns to report the death of another the 
spectators are supposed to have been doubly moved if they could 
penetrate the messenger's disguise and from the identity of 
stature, build, and voice recognize the ghost, as it were, of the 
departed visibly before them (!).' (2) This practice oftentimes 
necessitated the arbitrary withdrawal of a character from the scene 
of action and his enforced absence when he would naturally be 
present. (3) By inventing an inner reason for this the poet strove 
to conceal or gloss over his yielding to external need. (4) The 
intervals between the withdrawal of Danaus and the entrance of 
the herald (vss. 776-836) and vice versa (vss. 953-80) afford an 
inkling as to the length of time required for such shifts in rdles. 
Further information is derived from Aeschylus' Prometheus 
Bound (see pp. 166 f., above). (5) Supernumeraries may be em- 
ployed for silent parts, e.g. , that of Bia. (6) A part may be divided 
between a lay figure and an actor, as in the case of Prometheus 
himself. From the nature of things, this expedient would not 
be frequently employed; but an analogous device (6a) is 
common, viz., to give the silent portions of a r61e to a mute and 
the speaking portions to an actor. (7) The stubborn silence of 
the mutes and supemiuneraries employed according to principles 
(5) and (6a) is sometimes extremely embarrassing and difficult to 
motivate. (4a) The interval required for a '' lightning" change 
from one character to another was much shorter than the 
Suppliants led us to suppose. Six verses and a slight pause in 
the action enabled the actor impersonating Hephaestus to with- 
draw by the side entrance after vs. 81 and to get in position to 
speak from behind the wooden figure of Prometheus at vs. 88. 
This conclusion is confirmed by certain evidence in Plautus' 
translation of Greek comedies, which indicates that about thir- 
teen lines would suffice.' 

■ C'f. C. F. Hermann, De Distrihutione Personamm inter Uistriones in Tr^ 
goediis Graecis (1840), pp. 32-34. 

> Cf. Pmcott, "Three ?uer-Scenes in PUutus and the Distribution of RAlet,'* 
Iliirvxiri Studies, XXI ( igio), 44. It ought to be added that tome authoriticideBjr 
that l*romethrus was represented by a dummy, believing that this trafedy belonged 
to the thrce-actur period (see further, p. 228, below). 
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Still Other principles are derivable from Aeschylus' Persians. 
The ghost of Darius having requested his widow to meet their 
son Xerxes with a change of raiment, Atossa replies (vss. 849 fif .) : 
^'I shall endeavor to meet my son .... and/' turning to the 
chorus, ''if he comes hither before me, do you comfort him and 
escort him to his palace." These words are dearly intended to 
prepare us for her failure to appear in the denouement, and in 
fact she does not appear. But since one of the two actors is 
disengaged in the final scene, at first glance there seems to be no 
external reason for her absence. It is evident that Aeschylus 
valued the parts of Atossa and Xerxes so highly that he wanted 
them both played by the better of his two actors, the protagonist. 
If Atossa had appeared with her son, she must have been imper- 
sonated by a different actor than in the opening scenes. The 
poet preferred to sacrifice verisimilitude somewhat rather than 
to "split'* Atossa 's r61e in this fashion. Hence, we must con- 
dude (8) that at any cost star parts were reserved for the leading 
actor, (9) that split r61es were to be avoided, and (10) that 
sometimes for purely technical reasons the dramatist would 
unnaturally keep a character off the stage entirely in certain 
scenes. 

If we could be sure that the final scene of Aeschylus' Seven 
against Thebes is genuine, it would be possible to deduce a final 
prindple. The main support for the charge of interpolation is 
that this scene in a two-actor play apparently requires three 
actors. From vs. 961 to vs. 1004 Antigone and Ismene engage 
in a lyric duet; at vs. 1005 a herald enters and converses with 
Antigone. From this scene, which I am inclined to accept as 
genuine (see p. 283, below), we must concede either that a super- 
numerary could occasionally bear a brief singing (or speaking) 
part or preferably that the herald, standing in the side entrance 
concealed from the spectators and already dressed for his own 
r61e, sang Ismene's share of the duet while a mute went through 
the dumb show of her part before the audience; at the condusion 
of the duet he promptly appeared in propria persona. Though 
the latter alternative is offensive to present-day taste, it is not 
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unparalleled in the annals of the modem stage.' In any case 
one of these alternatives is the last principle (11) to be drawn 
from the two-actor drama. 

Now these eleven principles are so manifestly operative in the 
other Greek tragedies as to raise an irresistible presumption that 
some restriction (to three or at most to four actors) applied also 
to them. It would obviously be out of place to pass every play 
in review here; I must content myself with a few typical illustra- 
tions and then consider the crucial cases. 

In order to avenge his daughter, Menelaus is on the point of 
murdering her rival (Andromache) and the latter's son when he 
is interrupted by the arrival of Peleus, Hermione's father-in-law. 
There is no reason why Menelaus should fear the old man's 
blusterings; nevertheless he suddenly leaves Hermione in the 
lurch and takes his departure with the words: 

Now, seeing that my leisure serveth not, 
Home will I go; for not from Sparta far 
Some certain town there is, our friend, time was. 
But now our foe: against her will I march, 
Leading mine host, and bow her 'neath my sway. 
Soon as things there be ordered to my mind, 
I will return, etc. 

[Euripides Andromache, vss. 732 ff., Way's tranalation] 

Surely no excuse was ever less convincing than this ! No wonder 
Professor Verrall's ingenuity has built up a whole reinterpretation 
of the play around it.' The real reason for the sudden leave- 
taking is only too apparent — Orestes is presently to make his 
appearance (vs. 881) and Menelaus' actor is required for his 
r6ie. This exemplifies principles (i), (2), and (3). 

Again, in Sophocles' Maidens of Trachis, Lichas, Dcianira, and 
a messenger are on the scene when Deianira spies lole in a 
throng of captives and questions her (vss. 307 fif.). loIe makes 
no reply whatsoever. Lichas explains her refusal to answer by 
suiting that from grief and weeping she has not uttered a word 

• (*f. I-cwt-s, Life ofGoeihe', p. 424. 

• Cf. Four Plays of Eun^rs (1905), pp. 1 flF. 
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since leaving her fatherland (vss. 322 ff.)* Since the three actors 
are ah'eady occupied in this scene it is evident that lole is played 
by a mute and cannot speak. This illustrates principles (5) 
and (7). 

Still again, up to vs. 1245 of Euripides' OresUs, when he 
enters the palace, Pylades speaks freely. At vs. 1554 Menelaus, 
Orestes, Hermione, and Pylades enter the scene. The last two 
are now played by mutes, the third actor appearing as Apollo at 
vs. 1625. Orestes threatens to kill Hermione; and after vainly 
striving to deter him Menelaus turns to Pylades with the query 
(vs. 1591): "Do you, also, share in this murder, Pylades?'* 
What is a mute to do imder such circumstances? Orestes 
relieved the situation by saying: ''His silence gives consent; 
my word will suffice." There can be no doubt that the play- 
wright intended Menelaus' question to create the illusion that 
Pylades could have spoken had he so desired, principles (6a) 
and (7). 

Euripides avoided an awkward silence of this sort in the Ian 
by leaving Xuthus unrepresented in the final scene, where the 
three actors speak in other rdles. Xuthus takes his final depar* 
ture at vs. 675, intending to celebrate for his new-found son a 
public feast from which the host himself is most strangely 
absent. The poet prepares us in advance for this contingency 
by means of Xuthus' words to his son, as reported by a servant 
at vss. ii3oflF.: "If I tarry in sacrificing to the Birth-gods," a 
thin pretext, ''place the feast before the friends assembled there, " 
principles (i), (2), (3), and (10). 

Finally, for the presentation of his Phoenician Maids, Eurip- 
ides must have had a leading actor of great musical attain- 
ments. For such a performer the rdles of Jocaste and Antigone 
were especially adapted, and he seems to have played them both, 
principle (8). The piece opens with a soliloquy by Jocaste, 
who withdraws at vs. 87. Immediately a servant appears on 
the palace roof and tells Antigone to tarry upon the lirs until 
he can assure himself that there is no one nt to : ; her and to 
spread scandalous reports of her in "^ Antigone's 
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appearance is delayed for fifteen verses (vss. 88-102), which is 
sufficient to enable Jocaste's actor to shift to the new r6Ie» 
principle (4a). The protagonist continues to play both parts 
without difficulty, except at vss. 1 264 fif . Here Jocaste summons 
her daughter from the palace and both are present during vss. 
1270-82, the latter speaking some six verses. Obviously Antig- 
one's lines in this brief scene must have been delivered by one of 
the subordinate players, though such splitting of a r61e violates 
Aeschylean practice, see principle (9). Perhaps the procedure 
in this case was condoned by the fact that Antigone's part 
previously and (for the most part) subsequently was entirely 
lyric, while her few words here are in plain iambics. The dif- 
ference between the singing and the speaking voice would help 
to conceal the temporary substitution of another actor. It is 
true that by assigning Jocaste's and Antigone's r61es to different 
actors throughout it is possible to distribute the parts in this 
play among three actors without any difficulty whatever. But 
this would require us to ignore the peculiar technique of the 
opening scenes, the true inwardness of which was recognized by 
ancient commentators.' 

These examples are by no means exhaustive, but it is hi^ 
time that we turn to the passages which are of crudal importance 
to the three-actor theory. In Aeschylus' Libaium-Bearers a 
servant has just informed Clytemnestra that her paramour is 
slain, and she cries out: ''Let some one quickly give me an ax 
to slay a man withal" (vs. 889). We are to suppose that the 
slave at once makes his exit to comply with her command. 
She speaks two lines more and Orestes enters. They divide 
seven more lines between them, and Orestes' purpose is beginning 
to waver when he catches sight of Pyladcs entering and asks: 
**Pylades, what shall I do? Shrink from killing my mother?" 
Pyladcs' electrifying response has already been quoted (vss, 
900-902; seep. 170, above). Here we have four speaking char- 
acters between vss. 886 and 900 and consequently four actors, 
unless the servant can be transformed into Pylades within the 

' Cf. the scholium on vs. 93. 
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space of nine lines, vss. 891-99. This would be a "lightning" 
change indeed (4a), and it is not surprising that it has been 
challenged. Yet the andent scholiast accepts it and I do not 
believe we are warranted in pronouncing it impossible, especially 
since the shift is merely from one male character to another. 

Another sort of difficulty is presented by Euripides' Androm- 
ache. Menelaus, Andromache, and her son, Molossus, all have 
sp>eaking (or singing) parts just before the entrance of Peleus 
at vs. 547. Since none of the earlier sp>eakers has withdrawn 
and since Peleus at once begins to talk, it would seem at first 
glance that we had four actors indisputably before us. Not 
so, answer the defenders of the traditional view, for it is sig- 
nificant that Molossus becomes utterly dumb after Peleus enters. 
Therefore we are asked to believe that Molossus was played by 
a mute throughout, and the actor who is presently to appear as 
Peleus delivered from behind the scenes the words which belong 
to Molossus, the mute furnishing only the gestures. We have 
already found support for this kind of thing in a suspected scene 
of Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes, principle (11), second alterna- 
tive (pp. 175 f). But we are asked to go further and believe that 
this was always the practice when children seemed to sing or 
speak upon the Greek stage;* and in confirmation of this it is 
pointed out that whenever children have a part, as in Euripides' 
AlcesliSy vss. 393 ff. and Medea, vss. 1271 ff., one of the actors is 
always off the scene and available for this purpose. The most 
difficult example of this problem has recently come to light in the 
fragments of Euripides' Hypsipyle, vss. 1579 ff.' The heroine 
and Amphiaraus converse from the beginning of the fragment to 
vs. 1589, where the latter makes his exit. Two lines of farewell 
(vss. 1590 f.) are addressed to him and are assigned by the 
papyrus to '*the children of Hypsipyle." Moreover, they are 
of such a nature that one line must have been spoken by each 
of the two youths. Next, one of them converses with his mother 
until Thoas, who also has a speaking part, app>ears at vs. 1632. 

' Cf. Devrient, Das Kind auf der atUiken BUkne (1904). 
« Cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, VI (i^), 69. 
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Here, then, if the children's parts are taken by actors we have 
four actors required in two successive scenes. The only alter- 
native lies in supposing that mutes imp>ersonated the boys and 
that Thoas' actor, already dressed for his introit at vs. 1632, 
spoke their lines from behind the scenes. This would include 




Fig. 67.— Distribution of Rdles to Acton in Sophodet' Oedipus at Cdmms 



twelve lines for one youth and one line, m a different vince, for 
the other. 

But the most intractable play of all is Sophocles' Oedipus at 
Colonus, Antigone and Oedipus are on the stage continuously 
for the first eight hundred and forty-seven verses (the latter until 
^- 1 555)^ while the third actor appears successively as a stranger, 
Ismene, Theseus, and Creon (Fig. 67). So far there is no diffi* 
culty; but at this point Creon hopes to bring Oedipus to time 
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by announcing that his guards have abready seized Ismene (off- 
scene) and by having them now drag Antigone away. Creon 
threatens to carry off Oedipus as well, but at vs. 887 Theseus 
reappears and prevents further outrage. Note, however, that 
if only three actors were available Theseus must now be imper- 
sonated by Antigone's actor, whereas previously he was repre- 
sented by the actor who is now playing Creon's part. Such 
splitting of a r61e is directly contrary to Aeschylean practice, 
principle (9), and has not in this instance the justification which 
Euripides had for splitting Antigone's part in the Phoenician 
Maids (p. 1 78, above) . For Theseus' second actor participates in 
the dialogue more extensively than did hers and his lines are 
prose throughout, while hers were entirely prose for one actor 
and (almost) entirely lyric for the other. But there are still other 
obstacles ahead. At vs. 1043 Creon and Theseus withdraw; 
after a choral ode Antigone, Theseus, and Ismene rejoin Oedipus 
(vs. 1099). Inasmuch as Ismene now has no speaking part she 
is evidently played by a mute, principle (6a). Presumably the 
other two are represented by the same actors as at the begin- 
ning, although this second transfer in Theseus' rdle doubles the 
chances of the audience noticing the shift. The only alternative, 
however, is to split also Antigone's r61e at this point. Theseus 
retires at vs. 12 10 and reappears at vs. 1500, his actor having 
impersonated Polynices in the interval (vss. 1254-1446). At 
vs. 1555 all the character^ exeunt. In the final act a messenger 
is on the stage from vs. 1578 to vs. 1669. Since Antigone and 
Ismene enter immediately thereafter (vs. 1670), it is necessary 
to suppose that they are played by the same actors as at the 
beginning and that Oedipus has become the messenger. At vs. 
1 75 1 Theseus makes his final entrance, represented this time by 
Oedipus' actor, so that this important r61e is played in turn by 
each of the three actors! This means splitting Theseus' r61e 
twice. It is also possible to split his rdle and Ismene's (or 
Antigone's) once each, or to split his r61e once and to have the 
final actor in this part sing from behind the scenes the few 
words which fall to Ismene just before Theseus' last entrance. 
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principle (ii). On the other hand, though a fourth actor would 
obviate all these difficulties we should then have no explanation 
for the complicated system of entrances and exits and for the 
strange silence of Ismene during vss. 1099-1555, especially 
during vss. 1457-99 (see p. 187, below). 

I do not consider it warrantable to draw a categorical con- 
clusion from the data considered in the last fifteen paragraphs. 
But in my opinion the technique of almost every tragedy is 
explicable only on the assumption that the regular actors were 
restricted to three; and, as I stated at the beginning, it is 
physicaUy possible to stage every play with that number. In the 
case of a few pieces, however, this limitation imposes practices 
which so outrage the modern aesthetic sense that we instinctively 
long for some manner of escape. According to late and imreli- 
able evidence an extra performer was called a paracharegema. 
This name would indicate that he was an extra expense to the 
man who financed each poet's plays (the choregus, see pp. 186 
and 27of., below), and consequently that his employment would 
be determined by the wealth or liberality of the latter. But 
whether it was in fact possible for the tragic playwrights occa- 
sionally to have the services of such an extra, and, if so, under 
what conditions and how, are questions which in the present 
state of our knowledge can receive only hypothetical answers. 
It must be recognized, however, that the paucity of actors in the 
early days resulted, as we have just seen, in conventions of 
staging which perhaps were afterward accepted as part of the 
tradition, however unnecessary they may in the meanwhile have 
become. The technique of composition also makes it clear in 
my opinion that extra performers, if such were in fact engaged, 
were not on a par with the other three nor employed freely 
throughout the whole play but merely recited or sang a very 
few lines at those crises in the dramatic economy which were 
occasioned by the limitation in the number of regular actors. 

We have now discovered why the dialogue technique of 
tragc^ly was more restricted than that of comedy, but there still 
remains a further question, \\liy was the number of actors in 
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tragedy usually or always restricted to three, while four actors 
were not uncommon in comedy ? So long as the poets did their | 
own acting, there was no occasion for the state to interfere in the ! w 
selection of actors. And this situation would naturaUy continue 
for some time after the plays were presented largely or wholly 
by actors alone — the poets would still have the matter in their 
charge. In fact there is no reason to suppose that the state 
interposed its authority before the establishment of the contest 
for tragic actors at the City Dionysia in 449 B.C. This supposi- 
tion affords the best explanation for certain ancient notices. 
For example, Aeschylus is said to have used Cleander as his first 
actor and afterward to have associated Mynniscus with him, and 
Sophocles to have employed Tlepolemus continuously. What- 
ever truth or error may lie back of these statements they imply 
that in the first half of the fifth century the choice of actors rested 
solely with the poets. The same implication is inherent in the 
fact that the second and third actors were introduced by Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles respectively. The poets must have made 
these additions upon their own initiative. For the state could 
not have shown partiality by providing Sophocles, for example, 
with more actors than were furnished the other dramatists in 
the same contest; and if they were all alike given an increased 
number, there would be no reason for crediting any one of them 
with the innovation. The state must have assimied supervision 
of the histrionic features of the dramatic contests at the same 
time that it established a prize for actors, viz., in.449 B.C. And 
since the tragedies of this period were presented by three actors, 
this number became crystallized, and so was never thereafter, so 
far as the state was concerned, exceeded in tragedy. Tragedies 
were added to the Lenaean program and a prize for tragic actors 
established for that festival simultaneously, about 433 B.C. 
Naturally the conventional number of tragic actors would be 
transferred from the older contest to the newer. In comedy, 
however, the development and tradition were entirely different 
(see pp. 52 f., above). Primitive comedies in Attica were 
performed by a double chorus of choreutae, who constituted an 
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by Aeschylus a trisyllabic substitution (tribrach, anapaest, or 
dactyl) for the pure disyllabic iambus occurs only once in about 
twenty-five verses. In the earliest plays of Euripides such 
resolutions appear once in sixteen verses but gradually increase 
to a maximum of one in every alternate verse.' On the contrary, 
in the comedies of Aristophanes they are found in almost every 
line. Now we are not to suppose that Euripides required a 
lifetime in order to learn how to use resolutions with freedom or 
that he was never able to gain the facility of Aristophanes. Nor 
are we to suppose that Sophocles, whose iambics resemble those 
of Aeschylus, was never able to master this expedient. In both 
cases we see merely the power which convention and tradition 
exercised over tragedy. And the same influences made them- 
selves felt in the comparatively archaic technique of tragic 
dialogue and tended to keep the tragic playwrights from making 
full use of their resources. 

But were the resources of the tragic writers as great as those 
of the comedians? We have seen how the first, second, and 
third actors were added to Greek tragedy. Is there reason to 
believe that the tragedians of Athens ever followed the comedians 
in employing a larger number ? Until recently a negative reply 
to this has been accepted without serious question, but in 1908 
Professor Rees challenged the tradition. Three years later the 
old view was defended by Dr. Kaffenberger. Although neither 
has been able fully to establish his contentions, yet the discussion 
has helped to clear the air, defined the issues more sharply, and 
really settled certain important points. For one thing, since 
1844 It has generally been taken for granted that three actors 
were the maximum for Old Comedy as well as for tragedy. But 
the passages just cited from Aristophanes would seem to be 
decisive against this view, and all the objections to the prescnta* 
tion of Greek tragedy by only three actors apply with still 
greater force to Old Comedy. Even Dr. Kaffenberger (op. cii,, 
pp. 9 f.) accepts this conclusion, and it is an invaluable result 
of Professor Rees*s investigations that he has banished this phase 

' Cf. Tanner, Transactions of American P hilotoiicai Associalion, XLVl (1915)9 
185-87. For Sophocles, cf. Jebb*s Eiectra, p. Ivii. 
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of the subject from the field of controversy. Moreover, they are 
both agreed' that a fourth actor seems sometimes to be required 
also for New Comedy. It must be added, however, that Dr. Graf 
{op. ciL, pp. 29 ff.) dissents. But in any case the question has 
been restricted, so far as the fifth century is concerned, to the 
practice in tragedy. 

It can be said at once that if we are willing to grant that the 
Greeks made use of certain desperate expedients it is physically 
possible to stage all the extant tragedies with three actors. But 
these expedients are so offensive to modem feeling as to be 
tolerable only as a last resort. It will be best to begin at a point 
where comparative agreement is possible, viz., with Aeschylus' 
earlier plays, which nearly everyone would admit were intended 
for two actors alone. Do they reveal any indication of this 
limitation ? 

In the analysis of Aeschylus' Suppliants on p. 164, the reader 
will remember that Danaus, having declared "I will return with 
helpers and defenders," took his departure at vs. 775; after an 
ode, the suitors' herald arrived on the scene (vs. 836) but was 
balked by the entrance of the Argive king (vs. 907). One would 
surely expect Danaus to accompany the king, but as a matter 
of fact he does not reappear until vs. 980. The reason for this is 
plain — Danaus and the herald are played by the same actor, and 
consequently the former can return only after the latter's 
departure at vs. 953. Moreover, Aeschylus sought to gloss over 
the blemish by having Danaus refer in advance to the possibility 
of his being slow in spreading the alarm (vs. 730) and by having 
the chorus request the king to send their father back to them 
(vss. 968 ff.), as if his absence had been perfectly natural. This 
incident teaches us four things: (i) A single actor could carry 
several r61es; the simplicity and sameness of andent costumes 
and the ease of slipping them off and on, together with the use of 
masks by the actors, made this practice more feasible than it is 
with us. Overzealous classicists have not merely asked us to 
tolerate this practice but even to admire its results. Thus, 

' Cf. Rees, Classical PkUology, V (1910), 291 ff., and Kaffenberger, op. cU., 

p. 10. 
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when one character returns to report the death of another the 
spectators are supposed to have been doubly moved if they could 
penetrate the messenger's disguise and from the identity of 
stature, build, and voice recognize the ghost, as it were, of the 
departed visibly before them (!).' (2) This practice oftentimes 
necessitated the arbitrary withdrawal of a character from the scene 
of action and his enforced absence when he would naturally be 
present. (3) By inventing an inner reason for this the poet strove 
to conceal or gloss over his yielding to external need. (4) The 
intervals between the withdrawal of Danaus and the entrance of 
the herald (vss. 776-836) and vice versa (vss. 953-80) a£ford an 
inkling as to the length of time required for such shifts in r61es. 
Further information is derived from Aeschylus' Prometheus 
Bound (see pp. 166 f., above). (5) Supernumeraries may be em- 
ployed for silent parts, e.g. , that of Bia. (6) A part may be divided 
between a lay figure and an actor, as in the case of Prometheus 
himself. From the nature of things, this expedient would not 
be frequently employed; but an analogous device (6a) is 
common, viz., to give the silent portions of a rOle to a mute and 
the speaking portions to an actor. (7) The stubborn silence of 
the mutes and supernumeraries employed according to principles 
(5) and (6a) is sometimes extremely embarrassing and difficult to 
motivate. (4a) The interval required for a " lightning" change 
from one character to another was much shorter than the 
Suppliants led us to suppose. Six verses and a slight pause in 
the action enabled the actor impersonating Hephaestus to with- 
draw by the side entrance after vs. 81 and to get in position to 
speak from behind the wooden figure of Prometheus at vs. 88. 
This conclusion is confirmed by certain evidence in Plautus' 
translation of Greek comedies, which indicates that about thir- 
teen lines would suffice.' 

■ Cf. C. F. HennanD, De Diitribulione Perspnarum inltr Hisiriones in Tr^ 
goediis Graecis (1840), pp. 32-34. 

> Cf. Prescott, **Thrre Pucr-Scenes in Plautua and the Distribution of RAIct.'* 
Iliir^ifi Studies f XXI (igio), 44. It ought to be added that lome authorities deny 
that Prometheus was represented by a dununy. believing that thii tngcdy belonged 
to the three-actor period (see further, p. 2i%, below). 
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Still Other principles are derivable from Aeschylus' Persians. 
The ghost of Darius having requested his widow to meet their 
son Xerxes with a change of raiment, Atossa replies (vss. 849 ff.) : 
"I shall endeavor to meet my son . . . • and," turning to the 
chorus, ''if he comes hither before me, do you comfort him and 
escort him to his palace." These words are dearly intended to 
prepare us for her failure to appear in the denouement, and in 
fact she does not appear. But since one of the two actors is 
disengaged in the final scene, at first glance there seems to be no 
external reason for her absence. It is evident that Aeschylus 
valued the parts of Atossa and Xerxes so highly that he wanted 
them both played by the better of his two actors, the protagonist. 
If Atossa had appeared with her son, she must have been imper- 
sonated by a different actor than in the opening scenes. The 
poet preferred to sacrifice verisimilitude somewhat rather than 
to ''split" Atossa's rdle in this fashion. Hence, we must con- 
clude (8) that at any cost star parts were reserved for the leading 
actor, (9) that split r61es were to be avoided, and (10) that 
sometimes for purely technical reasons the dramatist would 
unnaturally keep a character off the stage entirely in certain 
scenes. 

If we could be sure that the final scene of Aeschylus' Seven 
against Thebes is genuine, it would be possible to deduce a final 
principle. The main support for the charge of interpolation is 
that this scene in a two-actor play apparently requires three 
actors. From vs. 961 to vs. 1004 Antigone and Ismene engage 
in a lyric duet; at vs. 1005 a herald enters and converses with 
Antigone. From this scene, which I am inclined to accept as 
genuine (see p. 283, below), we must concede either that a sup>er- 
numerary could occasionally bear a brief singing (or sp>eaking) 
part or preferably that the herald, standing in the side entrance 
concealed from the sp>ectators and already dressed for his own 
r61e, sang Ismene's share of the duet while a mute went through 
the dumb show of her part before the audience; at the conclusion 
of the duet he promptly appeared in propria persona. Though 
the latter alternative is offensive to present-day taste, it is not 
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unparalleled in the annals of the modem stage.' In any case 
one of these alternatives is the last principle (11) to be drawn 
from the two-actor drama. 

Now these eleven principles are so manifestly op>erative in the 
other Greek tragedies as to raise an irresistible presumption that 
some restriction (to three or at most to four actors) applied also 
to them. It would obviously be out of place to pass every play 
in review here; I must content myself with a few typical illustra- 
tions and then consider the crucial cases. 

In order to avenge his daughter, Menelaus is on the point of 
murdering her rival (Andromache) and the latter's son when he 
is interrupted by the arrival of Peleus, Hermione's father-in-law* 
There is no reason why Menelaus should fear the old man's 
blusterings; nevertheless he suddenly leaves Hermione in the 
lurch and takes his departure with the words: 

Now, seeing that my leisure serveth not, 
Home will I go; for not from Sparta far 
Some certain town there is, our friend, time was, 
But now our foe: against her will I march, 
I^fiading mine host, and bow her 'neath my sway. 
Soon as things there be ordered to my mind, 
I will return, etc. 

[Euripides Andromache, vss. 732 £f., Way*8 translation] 

Surely no excuse was ever less convincing than this ! No wonder 
Professor Verrall's ingenuity has built up a whole reinterpretation 
of the play around it.' The real reason for the sudden leave- 
taking is only too apparent — Orestes is presently to make his 
appearance (vs. 881) and Menelaus' actor is required for his 
r61e. This exemplifies principles (i), (2), and (3). 

Again, in Sophocles' Maidens of Trachis, Lichas, Deianira, and 
a messenger are on the scene when Deianira spies lole in a 
throng of captives and questions her (vss. 307 ff.). lole makes 
no reply whatsoever. Lichas explains her refusal to answer by 
stating that from grief and weeping she has not uttered a word 

• a. I^wcs, Life ofCacikr'f p. 414. 

• Of. Four Plays of Euripides (1905), pp. I ff. 
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since leaving her fatherland (vss. 322 ff.). Since the three actors 
are ah-eady occupied in this scene it is evident that lole is played 
by a mute and cannot speak. This illustrates principles (5) 
and (7). 

Still again, up to vs. 1245 of Euripides' Orestes, when he 
enters the palace, Pylades speaks freely. At vs. 1554 Menelaus, 
Orestes, Hermione, and Pylades enter the scene. The last two 
are now played by mutes, the third actor appearing as Apollo at 
vs. 1625. Orestes threatens to kill Hermione; and after vainly 
striving to deter him Menelaus turns to Pylades with the query 
(vs. 1591): "Do you, also, share in this murder, Pylades?*' 
What is a mute to do under such circumstances? Orestes 
relieved the situation by saying: "His silence gives consent; 
my word will suffice." There can be no doubt that the play- 
wright intended Menelaus' question to create the illusion that 
Pylades could have spoken had he so desired, principles (6a) 
and (7). 

Euripides avoided an awkward silence of this sort in the Ian 
by leaving Xuthus unrepresented in the final scene, where the 
three actors speak in other rdles. Xuthus takes his final depar- 
ture at vs. 675, intending to celebrate for his new-foimd son a 
public feast from which the host himself is most strangely 
absent. The poet prepares us in advance for this contingency 
by means of Xuthus' words to his son, as reported by a servant 
at vss. 1 130 flf.: "If I tarry in sacrificing to the Birth-gods," a 
thin pretext, "place the feast before the friends assembled there," 
principles (i), (2), (3), and (10). 

Finally, for the presentation of his Phoenician MaidSy Eurip- 
ides must have had a leading actor of great musical attain- 
ments. For such a performer the r61es of Jocaste and Antigone 
were especially adapted, and he seems to have played them both, 
principle (8). The piece opens with a soliloquy by Jocaste, 
who withdraws at vs. 87. Immediately a servant appears on 
the palace roof and tells Antigone to tarry upon the stairs until 
he can assure himself that there is no one near to see her and to 
spread scandalous reports of her indiscretion. Thus, Antigone's 
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appearance is delayed for fifteen verses (vss. 88-102), which is 
sufficient to enable Jocaste's actor to shift to the new rOle, 
principle (4a). The protagonist continues to play both parts 
without difficulty, except at vss. 1 264 ff . Here Jocaste summons 
her daughter from the palace and both are present during vss. 
1270-82, the latter speaking some six verses. Obviously Antig- 
one's lines in this brief scene must have been delivered by one of 
the subordinate players, though such splitting of a r61e violates 
Aeschylean practice, see principle (9). Perhaps the procedure 
in this case was condoned by the fact that Antigone's part 
previously and (for the most part) subsequently was entirely 
lyric, while her few words here are in plain iambics. The dif- 
ference between the singing and the speaking voice would help 
to conceal the temporary substitution of another actor. It is 
true that by assigning Jocaste's and Antigone's r61es to different 
actors throughout it is possible to distribute the parts in this 
play among three actors without any difficulty whatever. But 
this would require us to ignore the peculiar technique of the 
op>ening scenes, the true inwardness of which was recognized by 
ancient commentators.' 

These examples are by no means exhaustive, but it is high 
time that we turn to the passages which are of crucial importance 
to the three-actor theory. In Aeschylus' Libatum-Bearers a 
servant has just informed Clytemnestra that her paramour is 
slain, and she cries out: ''Let some one quickly give me an ax 
to slay a man withal" (vs. 889). We are to suppose that the 
slave at once makes his exit to comply with her command. 
She speaks two lines more and Orestes enters. They divide 
seven more lines between them, and Orestes' purix>se is beginning 
to waver when he catches sight of Pyladcs entering and asks: 
'*Pyladcs, what shall I do? Shrink from killing my mother?" 
Pyladcs' electrifying response has already been quoted (vss. 
900-902 ; sec p. 170, above). Here we have four sfxraking char- 
acters between vss. 886 and 900 and consequently four actors, 
unless the servant can be transformed into Pylades within the 

' Cf. the scholium on vs. 93. 
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space of nine lines, vss. 891-99. This would be a "lightning" 
change indeed (4a) , and it is not surprising that it has been 
challenged. Yet the ancient scholiast accepts it and I do not 
believe we are warranted in pronouncing it impossible, especially 
since the shift is merely from one male character to another. 

Another sort of difficulty is presented by Euripides' Androm- 
ache. Menelaus, Andromache, and her son, Molossus, all have 
speaking (or singing) parts just before the entrance of Peleus 
at vs. 547. Since none of the earlier sp>eakers has withdrawn 
and since Peleus at once begins to talk, it would seem at first 
glance that we had four actors indisputably before us. Not 
so, answer the defenders of the traditional view, for it is sig- 
nificant that Molossus becomes utterly dumb after Peleus enters. 
Therefore we are asked to believe that Molossus was played by 
a mute throughout, and the actor who is presently to appear as 
Peleus delivered from behind the scenes the words which belong 
to Molossus, the mute furnishing only the gestures. We have 
already found support for this kind of thing in a suspected scene 
of Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes, principle (11), second alterna- 
tive (pp. 1 7 S f .) . But we are asked to go further and believe that 
this was always the practice when children seemed to sing or 
speak upon the Greek stage;* and in confirmation of this it is 
pointed out that whenever children have a part, as in Euripides' 
Alcestis, vss. 393 ff. and Medea, vss. 1271 ff., one of the actors is 
always off the scene and available for this purpose. The most 
difficult example of this problem has recently come to light in the 
fragments of Euripides' Hypsipyle, vss. 1579 ff.' The heroine 
and Amphiaraus converse from the beginning of the fragment to 
vs. 1589, where the latter makes his exit. Two lines of farewell 
(vss. 1590 f.) are addressed to him and are assigned by the 
papyrus to **the children of Hypsipyle." Moreover, they are 
of such a nature that one line must have been spoken by each 
of the two youths. Next, one of them converses with his mother 
until Thoas, who also has a speaking part, appears at vs. 1632. 

' Cf. Devrient, Das Kind auf der atUiken BUkne (1904). 
« Cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri, VI (i^), 69. 
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Here, then, if the children's parts are taken by actors we have 
four actors required in two successive scenes. The only alter- 
native lies in supposing that mutes impersonated the boys and 
that Thoas' actor, already dressed for his introit at vs. 1632, 
spoke their lines from behind the scenes. This would include 




Fig. 67.— Distribution of Rdles to Acton in Sophockt' Oeiipus ai C^Umms 

twelve lines for one youth and one line, in a differeni voice, for 
the other. 

But the most intractable play of all is Sophocles' Oedipus ai 
Col on us, Antigone and Oedipus are on the stage continuously 
for the fu-st eight hundred and forty-seven verses (the latter until 
vs. 1555), while the third actor appears successively as a stranger, 
Ismene, Theseus, and Creon (Fig. 67). So far there is no diffi* 
culty; but at this point Creon hopes to bring Oedipus to time 
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by announcing that his guards have aheady seized Ismene (off- 
scene) and by having them now drag Antigone away. Creon 
threatens to carry off Oedipus as well, but at vs. 887 Theseus 
reappears and prevents further outrage. Note, however, that 
if only three actors were available Theseus must now be imper- 
sonated by Antigone's actor, whereas previously he was repre- 
sented by the actor who is now playing Creon's part. Such 
splitting of a r61e is directly contrary to Aeschylean practice, 
principle (9), and has not in this instance the justification which 
Euripides had for splitting Antigone's part in the Phoenician 
Maids (p. 1 78, above) . For Theseus' second actor participates in 
the dialogue more extensively than did hers and his lines are 
prose throughout, while hers were entirely prose for one actor 
and (almost) entirely lyric for the other. But there are still other 
obstacles ahead. At vs. 1043 Creon and Theseus withdraw; 
after a choral ode Antigone, Theseus, and Ismene rejoin Oedipus 
(vs. 1099). Inasmuch as Ismene now has no speaking part she 
is evidently played by a mute, principle (6a). Presumably the 
other two are represented by the same actors as at the begin- 
ning, although this second transfer in Theseus' rdle doubles the 
chances of the audience noticing the shift. The only alternative, 
however, is to split also Antigone's r61e at this point. Theseus 
retires at vs. 12 10 and reapp>ears at vs. 1500, his actor having 
imp>ersonated Polynices in the interval (vss. 1254-1446). At 
vs. 1555 all the character^ exeunt. In the final act a messenger 
is on the stage from vs. 1578 to vs. 1669. Since Antigone and 
Ismene enter immediately thereafter (vs. 1670), it is necessary 
to suppose that they are played by the same actors as at the 
beginning and that Oedipus has become the messenger. At vs, 
1 75 1 Theseus makes his final entrance, represented this time by 
Oedipus' actor, so that this important r61e is played in turn by 
each of the three actors! This means splitting Theseus' r61e 
twice. It is also possible to split his rfile and Ismene's (or 
Antigone's) once each, or to split his r61e once and to have the 
final actor in this part sing from behind the scenes the few 
words which fall to Ismene just before Theseus' last entrance, 
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principle (i i). On the other hand, though a fourth actor would 
obviate all these difficulties we should then have no explanation 
for the complicated system of entrances and exits and for the 
strange silence of Ismene during vss. 1099-1555, especially 
during vss. 1457-99 (see p. 187, below). 

I do not consider it warrantable to draw a categorical con- 
clusion from the data considered in the last fifteen paragraphs. 
But in my opinion the technique of almost every tragedy is 
explicable only on the assumption that the regular actors were 
restricted to three; and, as I stated at the beginning, it is 
physically possible to stage every play with that nimiber. In the 
case of a few pieces, however, this limitation imposes practices 
which so outrage the modern aesthetic sense that we instinctively 
long for some manner of escape. According to late and unreli- 
able e\idence an extra performer was called a parachoregema. 
This name would indicate that he was an extra expense to the 
man who financed each poet's plays (the choregus, see pp. 186 
and 270 f., below), and consequently that his employment would 
be determined by the wealth or liberality of the latter. But 
whether it was in fact possible for the tragic playwrights occa- 
sionally to have the ser\ices of such an extra, and, if so, under 
what conditions and how, are questions which in the present 
state of our knowledge can receive only hypothetical answers. 
It must be recognized, however, that the paucity of actors in the 
early days resulted, as we have just seen, in conventions of 
staging which perhaps were afterward accepted as part of the 
tradition, however unnecessary they may in the meanwhile have 
become. The technique of composition also makes it clear in 
my opinion that extra performers, if such were in fact engagedi 
were not on a par with the other three nor employed freely 
throughout the whole play but merely recited or sang a very 
few lines at those crises in the dramatic economy which were 
occasioned by the limitation in the number of regular actors. 

We have now discovered why the dialogue technique of 
trapeily was more restricted than that of comedy, but there still 
remains a further question. Why was the number of actors in 
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tragedy usually or always restricted to three, while four actors 
were not uncommon in comedy ? So long as the poets did their 
own acting, there was no occasion for the state to interfere in the 
selection of actors. And this situation would naturally continue 
for some time after the plays were presented largely or wholly 
by actors alone — the poets would still have the matter in their 
charge. In fact there is no reason to suppose that the state 
interposed its authority before the establishment of the contest 
for tragic actors at the City Dionysia in 449 B.C. This supposi- 
tion affords the best explanation for certain ancient notices. 
For example, Aeschylus is said to have used Cleander as his first 
actor and afterward to have associated Mynniscus with him, and 
Sophocles to have employed Tlepolemus continuously. What- 
ever truth or error may lie back of these statements they imply 
that in the first half of the fifth century the choice of actors rested 
solely with the poets. The same implication is inherent in the 
fact that the second and third actors were introduced by Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles respectively. The poets must have made 
these additions upon their own initiative. For the state could 
not have shown partiality by providing Sophocles, for example, 
with more actors than were furnished the other dramatists in 
the same contest; and if they were all alike given an increased 
number, there would be no reason for crediting any one of them 
with the innovation. The state must have assumed supervision 
of the histrionic features of the dramatic contests at the same 
time that it established a prize for actors, viz., in.449 ^-C- ^d 
since the tragedies of this period were presented by three actors, 
this number became crystallized, and so was never thereafter, so 
far as the state was concerned, exceeded in tragedy. Tragedies 
were added to the Lenaean program and a prize for tragic actors 
established for that festival simultaneously, about 433 B.C. 
Naturally the conventional number of tragic actors would be 
transferred from the older contest to the newer. In comedy, 
however, the development and tradition were entirely diflFerent 
(see pp. 52 f., above). Primitive comedies in Attica were 
performed by a double chorus of choreutae, who constituted an 
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undifferentiated crowd and assumed no individual rdles, but 
sang (or spoke) singly, antiphonally, or in unison. Shortly 
before 450 B.C. regular actors were introduced in contradistinc- 
tion to the choreutae; and Cratinus, imitating contemporaneous 
tragedy, set their nimiber at three. Yet the choreutae did not 
for a long time entirely give up their old license and self- 
assertiveness. Consequently, it is not surprising that the number 
of performers did not remain at the tragic norm. The fact that 
a contest of comic actors was not established at the Lenaea until 
about 442 B.C. (at the City Dionysia not imtil about 325 B.C.) 
allowed a slight interval for this reaction to assert itself before 
usage became legalized. Such, then, are the reasons for the 
number of actors being less restricted in comedy than in tragedy. 
For about a century, beginning with 449 B.C., the state 
annually engaged three tragic protagonists to be assigned by lot 
to the three poets who were about to compete with plays. Each 
protagonist seems to have hired his own subordinate actors 
(deuteragonist and tritagonist) and with their assistance pre- 
sented all the plays (at the City Dionysia three tragedies and one 
satyric drama) which his poet had composed for the occasion* 
The victorious actor in each year's contest was automatically 
entitled to appear the following year. The other two protago- 
nists were perhaps selected by means of a preliminary contest, 
such as is mentioned for comic actors on the last day of the 
Anthesteria. These regulations applied, mutaiis mutandis, also 
to the contest of comic actors and to the tragic and comic con- 
tests at the Lenaea. Thus at the Lenaea of 418 B.C. Callippides 
acted in the two tragedies of Callistratus, and Lysicrates in the 
other dramatist's two plays. And it should be noted that, 
whereas Callippides won the prize for acting, Callistratus was 
defeated in the competition of tragedies. This must have been 
a point of considerable difficulty, for an actor *s chances must have 
been greatly hampered by his being required to present a poor 
scries of plays; and a poet, likewise, must have suffered by reason 
of an inferior presentation of his dramas. But sometime in the 
fourth centur}', when the playwrights were no longer required 
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to write satyr-plays (see p. 199, below), a more equitable system 
was introduced. Each of the protagonists in turn now acted one 
of the three tragedies of each poet, the histrionic talent at the 
disposal of each dramatist being thus made exactly the same. 
For example, at the City Dionysia of 341 B.C. (Fig. 76) Astyd- 
amas was the victorious playwright; his Achilles was played 
by The t talus, his Alhamas by Neoptolemus, and his Antigone by 
Athenodorus. The same actors likewise presented the three 
tragedies of Evaretus and those of the third dramatist. On this 
occasion Neoptolemus won; a year later, imder similar condi- 
tions, he was defeated by Thettalus. 

We have seen how slow was the rise of actors into a profession 
distinct from the poets. At a later time, however, they were 
strongly organized into guilds under the name of "Dionysiac 
artists" (ol 6,n4>l rdv AiSyvaov rexvtrat). Their strongest " union " 
(KOip6v or aijvodos) was centered at Athens and it was also the 
earliest (fourth century B.C.). Others were situated at Thebes, 
Argos, Teos, Ptolemais, Cyprus, and in all parts of the Greek- 
speaking world. Now already in the fifth century traveling 
troupes had presented at the coimtry festivals plays which had 
won popular acclaim in Athens. For economic reasons it was 
to the advantage both of the players who had to divide their 
emoluments and of the communities which hired them to make 
these traveling companies as small as possible and consequently 
to restrict their repertoire to plays capable of being performed by 
a minimum of actors. With the organization of guilds the 
presentation of dramas **in the provinces" or even at important 
festivals would be taken over by them; and the same economic 
causes as before would operate to restrict the number of players 
in a company. There is reason to believe that a normal troupe 
in the time of the technitae consisted of three actors.' Inscrip- 
tions for the Soteric festival at Delphi for the years 272-269 B.C. 
inclusive contain the names of ten companies of tragic actors 
and twelve of comic actors. These performers belonged to the 
Athenian guild and in every case there are three names to a 

* Cf. Rees, American Journal of Philology ^ XXXI (1910), 43 ff. 
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company. There is no reason to doubt that this number was 
customary also in the wandering troupes of the pre-technitae 
period. Some maintain that already in the fifth century a fourth 
actor was called a parachoregema, as being an extra burden upon 
the choregus (cf. p. 182, above). But Professor Rees has made it 
seem very probable that the term took its rise in the time of the 
tcchnitae. For in later usage choregein {xoprrY^u^ in most cases 
no longer meant "to defray the expense of the chorus," "to act 
as choregus/' but simply "to furnish'' without any reference to 
the choregic system at all. Parachoregema, therefore, would 
signify "that which is furnished in supplement," "an extra." 
In other words, if the officials of a dty contracted with the union 
for one or more troupes for a dramatic festival they would be 
provided with three-actor companies; but if they desired to 
witness some four-actor play or to avoid the infelicities arising 
from the splitting or ill-assorted doubling of rdles (see pp. 191 f., 
below) they might at extra expense secure a parachoregema in 
the form of a fourth actor and so gratify their wishes. According 
to either interpretation, therefore, the term may refer, inter alia^ 
to a fourth actor, but there is a wide difference as to the theory of 
the circumstances and situation which produced this meaning. 
Since our extant plays belong exclusively to the fifth and 
fourth centuries, the size of the troupes furnished by the guilds 
could have exerted no influence upon them. But it is quite 
possible that the dramatists of later times deliberately adapted 
their technique to the needs of subsequent presentation by such 
companies. For example, the mmiber of characters who can 
have a speaking part in a dialogue naturally cannot exceed the 
number of actors at the poet's disposal. Whatever may have 
been the situation previously, in the technitae period this would 
be three. Therefore if the technitae did not give rise to, they at 
least fixed the so-called aesthetic law that if a fourth character is 
present at a conversation between three others he must keep 
silent. This rule is expressed by Horace" in the words: "Let 
no fourth character strive to speak," and it is often mentioned by 

■ Cf. llonure Ars Poeika, y%. 19a; tee alio p. 53, n. i, above 
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writers of the Alexandrian and Roman periods. The scholiasts 
belong to this time and their conmients frequently reveal an 
attempt to foist the aesthetic law upon the fifth-century dramas. 
The difficulty which the fifth-century writers encoimtered in 
mastering even the three-part dialogue (see p. 170) lends to 
such an attempt a misleading facility. In tragedy the normal 
restriction of actors to three makes the task esj>ecially easy, but 
even here the law is only superficially observed. For the cory- 
phaeus often participates so freely in a conversation between 
actors (see pp. 164 f. and 169 f., above) that only by courtesy can 
it be called a three-part dialogue. In Seneca's Roman tragedies, 
on the contrary, the coryphaeus never speaks if more than one 
actor is present.* Now Professor Rees would trace the aesthetic 
law back to fifth-century times, but Dr. Kaffenberger {pp. ciL, 
pp. 2 2 f .) rightly demurs. He points out that in Sophocles' Oedipus 
at Colanus, vss. 1099-1555, Oedipus, Antigone, and Ismene are 
continuously present but that Ismene says never a word. What 
is the cause of this silence? During vss. 1099-1 2 10 and vss, 
1 500-1 555 Theseus is also present and during vss. 1 249-1446 
Polynices is present. In these scenes, therefore, it is possible to 
explain Ismene's silence on the basis of the aesthetic law. But 
during vss. 1447-99 Oedipus and his two daughters are left alone, 
and Ismene still remains silent. Consequently the aesthetic 
explanation breaks down at this point and we must stand by our 
earlier conclusion (see pp. 181 f., above) that throughout these 
scenes Ismene is impersonated by a mute. Moreover, since 
Oedipus forbids his daughters sharing his final moments with 
him, why does the poet not let him take leave of them on the 
stage instead of resorting to a messenger's narrative (cf. vss. 
1611 flf.) ? The answer is obvious. In such a situation Ismene 
simply must have spoken and this a mute could not have done for 
her. Moreover, there is no aesthetic reason why the law should 
not be as binding in comedy as in tragedy. Nevertheless, fifth- 
century comedies indisputably violated it and possibly fourth- 
century comedies did also (see pp. 171-73, above). Therefore, if 

' Cf. Leo, Rheinisches Museum fUr PkUclope, LII (1897), 513. 
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tragedy was more scrupulous it must have been because its 
actors were less nimierous. But in truth it was not until the 
period of the technitae and their three-actor troupes that a hard- 
and-fast rule was established. Notwithstanding, the gram- 
marians as a result of their closet study of Attic drama seized 
upon the observance of the law in fifth-century tragedy and 
usually in New Comedy, which was greatly influenced by 
Euripides, as a justification for tracing the practice back to an 
earlier origin. Except in one scene Seneca always observed the 
law.' But when Plautus and Terence attempted to transplant 
New Comedy to Italian soil, they encoimtered a difficulty. It 
was the use of masks which enabled the Greek playwrights to 
shift their actors from one rdle to another with lightning speed. 
But masks are said not to have been employed on the Roman 
stage until the next century. Therefore, even if the Gredc 
comedies had been translated without modification it would 
have been quite impossible to present them at Rome with only 
three or four (maskless) actors. Accordingly, Plautus and 
Terence seem to have employed five or six performers and 
occasionally even more, and then proceeded to make further use 
of them so as to gratify the Roman desire for spectacular effects. 
By combining Greek plays into one Latin version (by "con- 
taminating" them, to use the technical term) and by altering 
them freely they produced many scenes in which four or five 
persons participate in the same dialogue. 

The fact that women's parts in Elizabethan drama were 
played by boys has been used to explain the fondness of Eliza- 
bethan heroines for masquerading in masculine attire. Now the 
Greek theater, likewise, knew no actresses — all parts, regardless 
of sex, were presented by men. Can any effect of this practice 
be traced in the extant plays ? First, Greek drama also was 
not unacquainted with the spectacle of masculine performers 
impersonating women disguised as men or vice versa; of. 
the role of MnesiKxhus in Aristophanes' Women at the Thes- 
moplioria, and the chorus and several characters in the same 

■ Cf. Seneca's Agamemnon, vu. 981 ff. 
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author's Women in Council. But in the Greek theater this 
occurrence was too rare to be significant. Secondly, it has 
frequently been observed that the heroines of Greek tragedy are 
as a rule lacking in feminine tenderness and diffidence and are 
prone to such masculine traits as boldness, initiative, and self- 
reliance. On the other hand the women who have speaking 
parts in comedy are usually either impaired in reputation or 
disagreeable in character — courtesans, ravished maidens, shrews, 
scolds, jealous wives, intriguing mothers-in-law, etc.* Now these 
facts are doubtless the resultant of many factors. For example, 
tragedy has little direct use for the modest violet type of woman, 
and the sharp demarcation between dramatic genres (seep. 201, 
below) tended to prevent their indirect employment in scenes 
meant merely to relieve the tragic intensity of the main plot. 
Likewise, social conditions must have had a great deal to do with 
the exclusion of women of unblemished reputation and attractive 
years from the comic stage (see pp. 2 7 7-79, below) . Nevertheless 
when all is said I consider it quite possible that the representation 
of women by men actors was partially responsible for such a 
choice and for the delineation of female rdles. At least male 
performers must have found such types of women much easier 
to impersonate. Finally , if children were represented only in pan- 
tomime and their words spoken by a grown actor from behind the 
scenes (see pp. 179 f., above) we can understand why girls never 
have a speaking part and one reason why the words put in boys' 
mouths are often too old for them. A competent critic has 
declared: "Euripides' children do not sing what is appropriate to 
children in the circumstances supposed but what the poet felt for 
the children and for the situations. In particular the song of the 
boy over the dead body of his mother in the Alcestis is one of his 
grossest errors in delineation. "* This situation, also, is capable of 
several explanations, but who will deny that the practice of 
having children's parts declaimed by adults belongs among them ? 

» Cf. Lounsbury, Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist, pp. iii f. 

' Cf. U. von WilamowiU-Mdllendorfif, HerakUs', I, 119, note, and Euripidesf 

Alcestis, vss. 393 S. 
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In France the court compelled actors to furnish amusement 
and the church danmed them for complying. In Rome the 
actors were slaves or freedmen and belonged to the dregs of 
society. Only in Greece did no stigma rest upon the histrionic 
profession. As we have seen (pp. 131 f., above) the actors were 
active participants in a religious service and during the festival 
performances their persons were quasi-sacrosanct. As such, they 
were entitled to and received the highest respect, and their 
occupation was considered an honorable one. Consequently, 
they were often the confidants and associates of royalty and 
wielded no mean influence in the politics of their native lands. 
In particular as they traveled from court to court they often 
acted as intermediaries in diplomatic negotiations. Thus 
Aeschines, an ex-actor, was almost as influential in the Athenian 
faction which favored the Macedonians as was Demosthenes in 
that which opposed them. And though the latter in his speeches 
indulged in frequent sneers at Aeschines' theatrical career, this 
was not on account of his profession per se but because Demos- 
thenes claimed he had been a failure at it. Aeschines and Aris- 
todemus, another actor, twice went as ambassadors from Athens 
to Philip, king of Macedonia, with whom the latter was persona 
gratissima. Thettalus was an especial favorite of Alexander the 
Great, who sent him as an emissary to arrange his marriage with 
a Carian satrap's daughter. When Thettalus was defeated by 
Athcnodorus at Tyre in 332 B.C. Alexander said that he would 
rather have lost a part of his kingdom than to have seen Thettalus 
defeated. These men were contemporaries of Arbtotle, who 
declared in his Rhetoric that in his day actors counted for more 
in the dramatic contests than the poets.' The huge fees that 
thcv received are often mentioned. In view of all this it is not 
surprising that they arrogated to themselves many liberties. 
Aristotle states that Thcodorus always insisted upon being the 
first actor to appear in a play, doubtless on a principle analagous 
to that which Mr. William Archer* mentions: *'\VTiere it is 

' Cf. ArUtotlc'si Rhetoric 1403633. quoted as the motto of this chapter. 
* Cf . Play-making, p. 1 39. 
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desired to give to one character a special prominence and pre- 
dominance, it ought, if possible, to be the first figure on which 

the eye of the audience falls The solitary entrance of 

Richard III throws his figure into a relief which could by no 
other means have been attained." This anecdote may mean 
merely that Theodorus assumed the rdle of the first character, 
however insignificant, in order to appear first upon the scene. 
But some have thought that he actually had the plays modified 
so that the character which he was to enact might appear first. 
Even upon the first hypothesis, however, slight alterations might 
sometimes have been necessary. For example, if he wished to 
impersonate Antigone in such a play as Euripides' Phoenician 
Maids and if no passage were provided like vss. 88-102 to enable 
the actor to shift from Jocaste, who opens the tragedy, to Anti- 
gone (see pp. 177 f., above), then perhaps the simplest solution 
would have been to interpolate a few such lines for this purpose. 
But however this may have been in Theodorus' case there can 
be little doubt that the actors did sometimes take such liberties 
with their dramatic vehicles. To correct this abuse Lycurgus, 
who was finance minister of Athens in the last third of the fourth 
century B.C. and "completed" the theater (see p. 69, above), is 
said to have had state copies of old plays provided from which 
the actors were not allowed to deviate; and Lycon was fined ten 
talents, which Alexander paid, for having interpolated one line 
in a comedy. 

Naturally most actors were peculiarly adapted to certain 
types of characters. Thus Nicostratus was most successful as a 
messenger, Theodorus in female rdles, etc. The interesting 
significance of the parts borne by ApoUogenes, an actor of the 
third century, has only recently been recognized. At Argos he 
impersonated Heracles and Alexander, at Delphi, Heracles and 
Antaeus, at Dodona, Achilles, etc., in addition to winning a 
victory in boxing at Alexandria. Evidently this actor was a 
pugilist for whom rdles and plays were carefully chosen which 
would display his physique and strength to the best advantage. 
Now these special predilections and accomplishments of the 
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actors, as well as their physical qualities, must often have run 
afoul of the constant doubling and the occasional splitting of 
rfiles as required by the restricted number of players. Professor 
Rees makes good use of such points in arguing against the three- 
actor limitation in fifth-century tragedy.' But in such matters 
custom is all-important; we cannot be sure to what extent the 
Greeks were offended by infelicities of this nature. In my 
opinion such considerations are not strong enough to break down 
the arguments drawn from dramatic technique (see pp. 173-82, 
above). 

I ought not to conclude this chapter without a few words 
concerning the manner in which act divisions arose from the 
alternation of choral odes and histrionic passages in andent 
drama. The earliest tragedies, such as Aeschylus' Supplianis 
and Persians, began with the entrance song of the chorus, whidi 
is called the parodus. - In later plays it was customary for one 
or more actors to appear before the choral parodus in a so-caUed 
prologue. The first instance of this which is known to us 
occurred in Phrynichus' Phoenician Women (476 B.C.). After 
the parodus came an alternation of histrionic scenes (episodes) 
and choral odes (stasima), concluding with a histrionic exodus. 
These are nontechnical definitions and do not cover every varui- 
tion from type, but they will suffice for present purposes. Thus 
Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound falls into the following divisions: 
prologue, vss. 1-127; parodus, vss. 128-92; first episode, vss. 
193-396; first stasimon, vss, 397-435; second episode, vss. 436- 
525; second stasimon, vss. 526-60; third episode, vss. 561- 
886; third stasimon, vss. 887-906; exodus, vss. 907-1093, 
Though the number of stasima (and of episodes) was more 
usually three, as in this case, there was originally no hard-and- 
fast rule on the subject. In several plays there were four stasima 
and four episodes, and in Sophocles' Antigone five of each. 
Therefore in a normal tragedy like the Prometheus the number of 
histrionic divisions would he five — prologue, three episodes, and 
exo«Ius. In the early plays which had no prologue the histrionic 

' Cf . The SoHoUed Rule of Tkret Aciors in the Classical Greek Drama, pp. 45-^0. 
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divisions fell to four — three episodes and an exodus. In several 
of the later plays, on the other hand, they rose to six, and in the 
AfUigane to seven. As the lack of connection between chorus 
and plot increased and the size and importance of choral odes 
diminished (see pp. 126 f., 136-49, and 168, above) there was the 
more excuse for ignoring the choral elements and for concen- 
trating attention upon the histrionic divisions. The develop- 
ment of comedy led to similar results. The composition of an 
Old Comedy has already been discussed (see pp. 40 f., above). 
So long as the agon and the parabasis persisted, the structural 
differences between tragedy and comedy were unmistakable; 
but with the disappearance of these features early in the fourth 
century (see pp. 42 f., above) the assimilation of the two genres 
rapidly proceeded. Moreover, as the activity of the comic 
chorus was confined to erUr^actes and as their entertainment 
became so foreign to the plot as no longer to be written in the 
manuscripts but merely to be indicated by XOPOT (see pp. 147 f .) , 
this tendency to ignore the choral element in favor of the his- 
trionic became pronoimced. Now the nimiber of histrionic 
divisions in Old Comedy and in New Comedy was limited to 
five even less frequently than in tragedy. And in either literary 
genre there was no more reason for such a restriction, whether on 
historical or technical groimds, than there would be in modem 
drama. In every period such a detail depends, or ought to be 
left to depend, entirely upon the requirements of the story 
chosen for dramatic presentation. Nevertheless, since the his- 
trionic divisions in tragedy were more usually five and since 
comedy fell more and more imder the domination of tragedy, 
the rigid principle was at last set up for both tragedy and comedy 
that each play should contain five acts, no more, no less; cf« 
Horace's pronunciamento: 'Xet a play neither fall short of nor 
extend beyond a fifth act." 

It should be observed, however, that our English word "act" 
conveys a misleading impression in this connection. The Greek 
word was simply "part" (jUpos) and denoted merely a division 
of the play as determined by choral diverHssemtnt, whether 
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written or interpolated. These "parts," therefore, depended 
upon the more or less accidental and haphazard activity of the 
chorus and often two or three of them would be required to make 
up an act in the modem sense. In other words the modem 
notion of an act as an integral part of the story, marking a 
definite stage in the unfolding of the plot, was for the most part 
yet to be developed, especially in comedy. 

The leveling effect of the five-act rule is seen in the modem 
editions of Plautus and Terence. It is certain that neither four 
nor any other fixed number of pauses was employed at the 
premier performances of these dramatists' works. In some cases 
they seem to have been given continuous representation with 
neither choral intermezzi nor pauses at the points where the 
Greek originals had had entr^actes. From this, however, we 
must not infer that Plautus and Terence did not know where the 
acts or the "parts" began and closed. If for no other reason, the 
recurrence of XOPOT in at least most of the Greek comedies 
which they were translating and adapting would not have 
permitted them to be ignorant on this point, for in my opinion, 
so far as pauses were inserted in the Roman performances, they 
coincided with the corresponding points of division in the Greek 
plays. But by this I do not mean that the Latin divisions were 
always as numerous as the Greek; in my judgment, owing to 
contamination and other modif>ing influences they were uni- 
formly fewer. Moreover, when these comedies were first 
published for the use of a reading public, it seems that the 
manuscripts contained no indication of act divisions. Within 
a century of Terence's death, however, partisans of the five-act 
dogma were already attempting to force their Procrustean theory 
upon his works. A later effort of this sort is preserved to us in 
the commentary of Donatus (fourth century a.d.) and passed 
into the printed editions, with some modifications, about 
1496 a.d. Likewise, the Renaissance scholars, obsessed by the 
tradition of what had come to be considered an in\nolable law, 
proceeded to divide each of Plautus* twenty plays into five acts; 
cf. Pius' edition of 1500 a.d. The divisions in both poets rest 
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upon no adequate authority and are easily shown to be incorrect. 
Yet, unfortunately, it is now impossible to re-establish the acts 
as known to their Latin authors. If we revert to the Greek 
terminology, however, somewhat more definite results may be 
obtained, though, even so, agreement is not possible in every 
case. Technical criteria now at our disposal would indicate 
that the original "parts'' (jUpri) in these comedies ranged from 
a minimum of two or three to a maximum of seven or eight. 



But Aristophanes was at the same 
time a dramatist contending for a prin, 
and had no wish to alienate the greater 
part of his audience. — ^T. G. Tuckxe. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE INFLUENCE OF FESTIVAL ARRANGEMENTS' 

We have already seen that the performance of plays at 
Athens was confined to two festivals of Dionysus, and the time 
when the various dramatic genres began to be presented at each 
has been stated (see pp. 1 19 f .| above). Since the Lenaea came 
at the end of January (Gamelion), when navigation was not yet 
considered entirely safe, few strangers were present; and in 
consequence this festival became more private and intimate, 
more like a family gathering of the Athenians by themselves. 
On the contrary the City Dionysia took place toward the end 
of March (Elaphebolion), when the allies were accustomed to 
send their tribute to Athens and the dty was crowded with 
visitors from all parts of the Greek world. As a result this 
occasion was more cosmopolitan than the other, and every effort 
was expended to make it as splendid as possible. All this 
explains an episode in the life of Aristophanes. At the City 
Dionysia of the year 426 B.C. was produced his Babylonians^ in 
which he represented the Athenian state as a mill where the allies 
suffered from the tyrannous exactions of Cleon, its manager. 
Cleon accordingly lodged with the senate an information 
(€uray76Xta) charging 1^ majest6, aggravated by being com- 
mitted in the presence of strangers {-wapbvroiv rS>v ^iinap). There- 
fore, in his next play, the Achamians^ produced at the Lenaea 
of 425 B.C., Aristophanes prefaced some frank expressions of 
opinion with the following statement: "And what I shall say 
will he dreadful but just, for Cleon will not be able new to malign 

■ In addition to the works mentioned on pp. xvii and xx f., above, cf. A. T. If o^ 
ray, On Parody and Parairagoedia in A ristopkanrs ( iSqi ) ; Maion, *' Sur le Proafte," 
Rnruf de PhiMogte, XXVII (1Q03), 263 ff.; Rees, *'The Significance of the Pftrodol 
in the Greek Theater," AmfrUan Journal of Philoloiy, XXXII (191 1), 377 ff.; 
Graclxrr, /V Poftarum AUuorum Arte StaenUa (iQii); Robert, Die hlaskm^ 4m 
neutrcn aUiscktn Kamddie (191 1); and the bibliography listed on p. 318, below. 
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their plays on as many successive mornings, the comedies fol- 
lowing later each day in similar rotation. 

It is well known that at the City Dionysia each of three 
tragic poets brought out four plays in a series, three tragedies 
and one satyric drama (see pp. 23 f., above). Such a group was 
termed a didascalia (''teaching")- It was Aeschylus' frequent 
practice to have all four plays treat different aspects of the same 
general theme, the levity of the concluding piece coimterbalan- 
dng somewhat the seriousness of the three tragedies. In that 
case the set of four was called a tetralogy; but if the satyric 
drama dealt with a different topic than the tragedies, the latter 
were said to form a trilogy. No tetralogy or didascalia b extant 
and only one trilogy, the Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers , and 
EumenideSy which Aeschylus brought out in 458 B.C. The satyric 
drama in this series is not preserved but was entitled Proteus. 
It may have dealt with the shipwreck of Menelaus, Agamemnon's 
brother, on his return from Troy. After Aeschylus the four 
pieces in a didascalia were usually unrelated in subject. 

According to canonical doctrine satyric drama was the inter- 
mediate stage in the development of tragedy from the dithyramb 
and was retained in the festival program as a survival. Within 
recent years, as this hjrpothesis has been subjected to searching 
criticism, its supports have slowly crumbled away. My own 
opinion is that tragedy and the satyr-play are independent 
offshoots of the dithyramb (see pp. 1-35, above). In either case, 
since the dramatic performances were part of a Bacchic festival 
and since the Bacchic element had long since been discarded by 
tragedy (sec p. 123, above), it is no doubt true that the sat}Tic 
drama was in the program partly in order to keep up the religious 
associations, as revealing its connection with Dionysus more 
plainly than did mature tragedy. Nevertheless the same 
tendencies which had broken down the exclusively Dion>'siac 
thcmts in tragedy were at work here also and would not be 
dcnioi. We have already seen (see pp. 126 f., above) how the 
writers of satyr-plays arbitrarily superim[>osed Silenus and a 
chorus of satyrs upon some non-Dionysiac subject. Both in 
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Euripides' Cyclops and in Sophocles' Trackers, the sole extant 
representatives of the genre, the Bacchic element is restricted to 
these followers of his, and Dionysus himself figures only as he is 
apostrophized or mentioned by them. In 438 B.C. Euripides 
introduced a further innovation by bringing out the Alcestis as 
the last play in his didascalia. Neither Silenus nor the chorus of 
satyrs appears in this piece, the theme being entirely non- 
Dionysiac; but the drunkenness of Heracles and the brutal 
frankness in the quarrel between Admetus and his father suggest 
the spirit of the old satyric drama, while the happy ending and 
the humor remind us of a comedy. These incongruities and the 
exceptionable circim[istances imder which the play was produced 
have occasioned the controversy, which began in antiquity and 
still continues, as to how the Alcestis is to be classified as a 
literary type. Is it a tragedy, comedy, satyr-play, tragi-comedy, 
melodrama, Sckauspiely Tendenz-Sckrifty or what?' How far 
Euripides' innovation in substituting such a play for the usual 
satyric drama may have met with the approval and emulation 
of his fellow-playwrights we have no means of knowing; but 
an extant inscription of a century later shows that the satyr-play 
had then been degraded still further (Fig. 76). At the City 
Dionysia of 341, 340, and 339 B.C. the poets were no longer 
compelled each to conclude his group of pieces in the old way, 
but a single satyric drama was periormed, before the tragedies 
began at all, as ample recognition of the Dionysiac element which 
had once been all-pervasive in the festivals. 

During the latter part of its history five comic poets competed 
each year at the City Dionysia, and each presented but a single 
play; there is some reason for believing that the number was five 
also at the beginning, but possibly there were then only three 
competitors. At any rate there were certainly not more than 
three for a while during the Peloponnesian War (431-404 B.C.).* 
When the comedies were restricted to three they were naturally 

' Cf. the Introduction to Haylcy's edition, pp. xxiii fif. 

* Cf. Capps, in Classkal Philology, I (1906), 219, note on 1. 5, and Wilhelm, 
Urkunden dramatischer AufUhrungtn in AUten, pp. 195 fif. 
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performed one on each of the last three days, after that day's 
tragedies and satyr-play, as we have just seen. But what the 
arrangement was when the larger number was presented is not 
so obvious. Was a second comedy crowded into the program 
on two of the days ? Or were comedies produced also on the 
second and third days of the festival, after the dithyrambic 
choruses ? The latter alternative would be my choice, and this 
would explain why in the inscriptional records the comedies 
preceded the tragedies, though in the chronological sequence of 
the last three days they followed them. When Aristophanes 
brought out his Women in Council he was so unfortunate in the 
drawing of lots as to be forced to perform his play first in the 
series of comedies. Therefore he had his chorus say (vss. 
iiSSflF.): 

Let it nothing tell against me, that my play must first begin; 
See that, through the afterpieces, back to me your memory strays; 
Keep your oaths, and well and truly judge between the rival plays. 
Be not like the wanton women, never mindful of the past, 
Always for the new admirer, always fondest of the last. 

[Rogers' translation! 

This close juxtaposition of tragedy and comedy at the same 
festival must have strengthened a practice which in any case 
would have been inevitable, viz., that the comic poets should 
parody lines, scenes, or even whole plots of their tragic confreres. 
In a community as small as Athens it was impossible that advance 
knowledge of a tragic plot or even the exact wording of striking 
Unes should not sometimes reach the ears of a comic playwright 
and be turned to skilful account by him. Even wjien the secret 
had been guarded until the very moment of presentation, it must 
have been feasible for a comedian whose play was to be produced 
on a subsequent day of the festival to incorporate a few lines or a 
short scene in his comedy ovenught. But this is mere theorizing^ 
for I remember no passage where such ''scoops*' are mentioned. 
The parodying of tragedies brought out at previous festivals, 
however, was exceedingly common. The extant plays preserve 
some instances of this, and the scholiasts tell us of many others. 
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Parodies of no less than thirty-three of Euripides' tragedies are 
preserved in the remains of Aristophanes' comedies. But the 
situation is too well known to merit further amplification here, 
cf. Murray, op. cii.y passim. 

On the other hand, though tragedy, comedy, and satyric 
dramas were juxtaposed at the festivals, they were not inter- 
mingled. The lines of demarcation were kept distinct. With 
very rare exceptions, like the AlcesiiSy the audience always knew 
what kind of a play it was about to hear, and (what was even 
more important) the poet always knew what kind of a play he 
was supposed to write. Of course, this is not the same as saying 
that all Greek tragedies were alike or that all Greek comedies 
seemed to be poured from the same mold. Within the type there 
was room for the greatest diversity, but the types did not overlap 
or borrow much from one another. This practice was a natural 
outgrowth of the Greek love for schematizing which displayed 
itself in the formulation and observance of rigid laws in every 
branch of art and especially in literature ; in the field of drama 
this tendency was strengthened by the festival arrangements. 
Contrast with this the modem confusion of all the arts and 
all the literary genres which, in the sphere of drama, results 
in plays harder to classify than Polonius' "tragical-comical- 
historical-pastorals." This is one of the things that Voltaire had 
in mind when he declared that Shakespeare wrote like " a drunken 
savage." 

The simplicity of the Greek effect is aptly characterized by 
Mr. Clayton Hamilton:' "Although the ancient drama fre- 
quently violated the three unities of action, time, and place, it 
always preserved a fourth unity, which we may call unity of 
mood." Possibly regard for this fourth unity caused Euripides 
to employ the deus ex tnackina at the conclusion of his Ipkigenia 
among the Taurians. It is well known that this is the play that 
lends least support to the frequent charge that Euripides used 
the deus to cut the inextricable tangle of his plots. Here the 
final, insurmountable difficulty is of the poet's own choosing. 

> Cf. The Theory of the Theater, p. ii8. 
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Orestes and his party have at last got their vessel free of the shore, 
and all the playwright needed to do was to allow them to sail on 
in safety and thus bring his play to a close. But arbitrarily he 
causes a contrary wind and sea to drive their ship back to land, 
making divine intervention indispensable. Of course this device 
enabled him to overleap the unity of time and bring events far in 
the future within the limits of his dramatic day, and frequently 
that was all that Euripides had in mind in having recourse to 
this artifice (see p. 295, below). But in the present instance I 
think he had an additional motive, one which has a place in 
this discussion. The gist of the matter is well expressed by 
Mr. Prickard:' ''If the fugitives had simply escaped, snapping 
their fingers at Thoas, the ending would have been essentially 
comic : perhaps, after the grave and pathetic scenes which have 
gone before, we should rather call it burlesque. But the appear- 
ance of the deus ex mackina, a device not itself to be praised, 
enables the piece to be finished after all with dignity and eleva- 
tion of feeling." 

In connection with the foregoing arises another point: when 
the line between tragedy and comedy was drawn so sharply, we 
should hardly expect to find the writer of tragedies and the writer 
of comedies united in one and the same person. As a matter of 
fact not a single case is known in all Greek drama. ''The sock 
and buskin were not worn by the same poet " f the Greek theater 
knew no Shakespeare. This very versatility of the Elizabethan 
poet helps to explain why his tragedies contain much that is 
humorous and his comedies much that is painful, a characteristic 
which has been so oflensive to his French critics. Very similar 
is the situation among the actors. At the City Dionysia, begin- 
ning with 449 B.C., a prize was awarded to the best actor in the 
tragedies brought out each year, and about 325 B.C. a contest 
was established for comic actors. At the Lenaea, prizes were 
otTcTtHl for comic and for tragic actors from about 442 B.C. and 
about 433 B.C., resi)cctively. These arrangements would tend 

■ Cf. \\ii Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, pp. 48 f. 

' Cf. I)r>'(lrn, Dramiiu Essays (Everyman*! librmry edition), p. aa 
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Still further to keep each actor within his specialty. No per- 
former in both tragic and comic rdles is indubitably known imtil 
Praxiteles, who performed at Delphi in 106 B.C. as a comedian 
and nine years later as a tragedian. Two other instances 
occurred a little later. In the second century B.C. Thymoteles 
seems to have been both a tragic poet and a comic actor. These 
examples exhaust the list in pre-Christian times. 

In the preceding discussion some changes in the festival 
program have already been mentioned, for the program was not, 
like Athena, fully grown at birth. For example, the requirement 
that each tragic poet should present three tragedies and a satyric 
drama in a group did not go back to the introduction of tragedy 
by Thespis in 534 B.C. and cannot be established for any poet 
before Aeschylus. It is likely that this regulation, together with 
the main outlines of the program as known at a later period, 
dates from about 501 B.C., when the festival seems to have been 
reorganized (see p. 319, below). This is the period with which 
the official records began, when also the iccj/io^, that is, the vol- 
unteer performances from which formal comedy was derived, 
were first added to the festival. In addition to the changes that 
have already been noticed we may now mention the following:. 
It was not customary for plays to be performed more than once at 
Athens. It is true that the more successful plays in the city might 
be repeated at the Rural Dionysia, which were held in the vari- 
ous demes (townships) during the month Posideon (December), 
and that some of these provincial festivals, notably that at the 
Piraeus, were almost as splendid as those at Athens itself; yet 
the fact remains that at Athens the repetition of a play was an 
exceptional thing. Thus, when Aeschylus died in 456 B.C. , honor 
was shown him by the provision that his plays might be brought 
out in rivalry with the new productions of living tragedians, and 
they are said to have won the prize in this way several times.' 
This explains what Aeschylus is represented as saying in Aris- 
tophanes' Frogs (vss. 866 flF.), where he protests against contend- 
ing with Euripides '* here in Hades " on the ground that they will 

' Cf. Philostratus, ApoUonius of TyanCf p. 245. 
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not be on equal terms, "for his poetry/' he says, "died with him 
[and came down to Hades], so that he will be able to redte it, 
but mine did not die with me." There is here not only the 
obvious meaning that Aeschylus thought his poems had achieved 
an immortality which Euripides' never could, but also an allu- 
sion to the special privileges bestowed upon them. Again, the 
Athenians conceived such an admiration for the parabasis of 
Aristophanes' Frogs, doubtless on account of the sensible and 
patriotic advice therein given the citizens to compose their 
differences, that the play was given a second time by request. 
As a result of such precedents, in 386 B.C. the repetition of one 
old tragedy was given a regular place in the program, as a 
separate feature, however, no longer in rivalry with new works; 
and in 339 B.C. this arrangement was extended also to old 
comedies. It must further be remembered that the program 
was susceptible of considerable modification from year to year. 
When a single satyr-play was brought out as a substitute for one 
in each poet's group (see p. 199, above), naturally each play- 
wright presented three tragedies and nothing more, and this 
actually happened in 341 B.C. But in the following year each of 
the three poets produced but two tragedies. The program was 
therefore flexible enough to meet special needs or emergencies. 
It must be understood that the discussion of the festival pro- 
gram up to this point applies as a whole to the City Dionyaia 
alone and only in part to the Lenaea. For example, at the 
Lenaea there were no dithyrambic contests, and there is no 
evidence for the presentation of old plays or even of satyric 
dramas. Our most tangible information is an inscription for 
the years 419 and 418 B.C. (seep. 184, above). On these occasions 
there were two poets and each brought out two tragedies. 

^ Possibly the first thing, apart from physical conditions, 
which would strike the modern theatergoer's attention after 
entering an ancient Greek theater would be the fact that he was 
provided with no playbill. For this lack he received compen- 
sation in three ways: The first was the proagon (vpoay&if; wp& 
" before " + Atoji' ''contest ") ,i.e., the ceremony before the contest. 
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This was held in the nearby Odeum on the eighth day of the 
month Elaphcbolion (end of March), which was probably the 
second day before the City Dionysia proper began. In this 
function the poets, the actors (without their masks and stage 
costumes), the choregi (see pp. 270 f., below), and the choruses 
participated. As the herald made announcement each poet and 
choregus with their actors and chorus presented themselves for 
public inspection. It was therefore possible for anyone inter- 
ested, simply by being present on this occasion, to learn what 
poets were competing, the names of their actors and plays, the 
order of their appearance, and similar details. Moreover, the 
mere titles of the plays by themselves would often convey consid- 
erable information to the more cultured members of the audience. 
Thus, names like Aeschylus' Seven against ThebeSy Sophocles' 
Oedipus at ColonuSy and Euripides' Ipkigenia at Aulis or Ipkigenia 
among the Taurians indicate the locale and general theme of the 
play on their face, and to the more cultivated spectators titles 
such as Sophocles' Oedipus the King or Euripides' Alcestis would 
be equally significant. On the other hand, such names as Eurip- 
ides' Suppliants or Phoenician Maids would be either mystify- 
ing or misleading, especially if the hearer was well enough versed 
in Greek drama to remember that Aeschylus and Phrynichus, 
respectively, had applied these titles to plays which actually 
dealt with entirely diflferent incidents. 

The proagon furnished the name and scene for one of Aris- 
tophanes' (or Philonides') comedies, but unfortunately we have 
no inkling as to how the theme was treated. In 406 B.C. the 
news of Euripides' death came from Macedonia just before 
this ceremony. Sophocles appeared in garments indicative of 
mourning and had his chorus leave oflF their accustomed crowns. 
The spectators are said to have burst into tears. In Plato's 
Symposium (194B) Socrates is represented as referring to the 
proagon at the Lenaean festival of the year 416 B.C. as follows: 
"I should be forgetful, O Agathon, of the courage and spirit 
which you showed when your compositions were about to be 
exhibited, when you mounted the platform with your actors and 
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faced so laxge an audience altogether undismayed, if I thought 
you would on the present occasion [a celebration in honor of his 
first victory] be disturbed by a small company of friends." 

The second compensation for the absence of a playbill was 
provided within the plays themselves. First, with reference to 
the imaginary scene of action. The mythological stories which 
uniformly supplied the tragic playwrights with their themes were 
always definitely localized, and the tragic poets seemed to fed 
the necessity of indicating the place of action. This was com- 
monly done by having an actor refer to "this land of so-and-so/' 
or even address it or some conspicuous object. At the beginning 
of Sophocles' Eltctra the aged servant says to Orestes, "This is 
ancient Argos for which you longed" (vs. 4); in the Bauhanals^ 
Dionysus in a typical Euripidean prologue states, " I come to this 
land of the Thebans" (vs. i); Apollo begins Euripides' Alcestis 
with the words, "O house of Admetus!" (vs. i); and Eteodes 
in Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes addresses the spectators, 
"O citizens of Cadmus" (vs. i). When the scene is changed 
within a play each locality is clearly identified. Thus at the 
beginning of Aeschylus' Eumenides, Delphi is indicated as the 
scene in the usual way ; a little later Apollo bids Orestes "go to 
the city of Pallas" (vs. 79), and still later, when the shift is 
supposed to have taken place, Orestes enters and says, "O Queen 
Athena, I come at the bidding of Loxias" (vs. 235). Euripides 
was most punctilious about this matter: he usually identified hb 
scene within the first five lines and always within the first fifty. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were not always so particular: in the 
Antigone f Thebes is not mentioned until vs. loi; and in the 
Persians, though it early becomes apparent that the action is 
laid in Persia, Susa is not actually shown to be the place of action 
before vs. 761. On the other hand, Euripides sometimes plays 
a little joke ui)on his audience; for example, the Andromack$ 
be^'ins, " ( ) pride of Asia, city of Thebe, whence I came to Priam*s 
princely halls as Hector's bride," as if the scene were laid in 
Asia Minor; but in vs. 16 we learn that the scene is really placed 
in Phthia! 
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In comedy the situation was somewhat different. Except in 
mythological parodies the stories are independent of tradition 
and newly invented, and usually are very slightly attached to 
any definite locality. As a result the plays of Old Comedy are 
generally thought of, somewhat vaguely, as taking place in 
Athens, though this fact is seldom expressly stated, and we rarely 
have any indication as to precisely where in the city the scenic 
background is supposed to stand. Occasionally we hear of the 
Pnyx (AckarnianSy vs. 20) or Chloe's temple {LysistraUiy vs. 385). 
But there is not a word in the Clouds or in the Women at the 
Thesmophoria to show where in Athens Socrates' thinking-shop 
or Agathon's house is situated. A shift of scene is not uncom- 
mon. At the beginning of the Frogs, Dionysus visits his brother 
Heracles. Since no other location is specified, this scene is 
probably laid in Athens.* At vs. 182 the orchestra represents 
the subterranean lake, and at vs. 436 the chorus informs Diony- 
sus that he has reached Pluto's door (see pp. 88-90, above). 

By the time of New Comedy, unless we arc definitely informed 
to the contrary, the scene is so uniformly laid in Athens that there 
was no necessity of saying so. It is true that Athens is mentioned 
in Plautus' The Churl, vss. iff.: '* Plautus asks for a tiny part of 
your handsome walls where without the help of builders he may 
convey Athens," but it is evident that these words were added 
by the Roman poet to the original and so are no exception to the 
Greek practice. That the action did customarily take place in 
Athens is expressly stated in Plautus' Menaechmi, vss. 8ff.: 
"And this is the practice of comic poets: they declare that every 
thing has been done at Athens, so that their play may seem more 
Greek to you." So thoroughly was this principle ingrained in 
the plaj'wrights' consciousness that they were in danger of a 
lapse when they evaded it. Thus Calydon is the imaginary 
scene of Plautus' The Carthaginian (cf . vs. 94) ; nevertheless at 
vs. 372 one character says to another, "If you will but have 
patience, my master will give you your freedom and make you 
an Attic citizen," as if they were in Athens! When the poet, 

' Cf. note on vs. 38 in Tucker's edition. 
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as in this instance, deviated from the usual scene of action, he had 

one of the actors, generally the prologus, warn the audience by 

saying, " This town is Ephesus " (Plautus' The Braggart Captain^ 

vs. 88) ; "Diphilus wished this city to be named Cyrene" (Plautus' 

The Fisherman* s RopCy vs. 32), etc. It is only natural that this 

same period should witness the rise of the convention that the 

side entrance (parodus) at the spectators' right led to the harbor 

or the market place and that at their left into the coimtry, since 

the scene was regularly placed in Athens and since these were the 

actual topographical relationships in the Athenian theater (see 

p. 233, below) . So firmly was this convention established that in 

Plautus' AmphitruOf Thebes, an inland town, is represented as 

having a harbor like Florence, Milan, Rome, etc., in Shake^>ea]:e, 

or as Bohemia has a seacoast in The WitUer^s Tale. 

But the plays not only informed the audience where the 

scene was laid, but also made known the identity of the dramatic 

characters. It is obvious that the first character to a{q>ear 

would have to state his own name with more or less directness 

and then introduce the next character. The latter he might do 

(a) by announcing bluntly ''Here comes so-and-so,'' (i) by 

addressing the newcomer by name, {c) by himself inquiring his 

name and so eliciting his identity, or (d) by loudly summoning 

him out of the house or from a distance. All four of these means 

are actually resorted to. Now the earliest Greek plays have no 

prologue, but begin with the entrance song of the chorus (the 

parodus, see p. 192, above). Accordingly, in Aeschylus' Persimu 

the very first words are intended to reveal the personnel of the 

chorus: 

We are the PerBiaQ watchmen old, 
The guardians true of the palace of gold. 
Left to defend the Asian land, 
When the army marched to Hellas' strand. 

[Blackie's translalioQ] 

At the conclusion of their ode, as Atossa enters they address her 
as follows: 

Mistress of the low-xoned women, queen of Persia's daughters, hafll 
Aged mother of King Xenes, wife of great Darius, hail! 

[Blackie's translationL 
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thus removing all possibility of doubt as to the identity of the new 
arrival. In this connection it ought to be said that introducing 
an actor did not necessarily involve a proper name; often it was 
enough to indicate the station, occupation, or relationship of the 
new character. This rule applies not only to the humbler folk, 
such as messengers, herdsmen, nurses, heralds, etc. — ^in fact 
Sophocles usually ignored the entrance of servants, since their 
costimie showed their position dearly enough — ^but it sometimes 
applies also to those of the highest rank, as in this instance to 
Atossa. 

Aeschylus' earlier play, the Suppliants^ resembles the Persians 
in having no prologue, and so at vs. 12 of the parodus the 
choreutae disclose their identity by declaring that Danaus is 
their father. Moreover, since Danaus enters the orchestra 
simultaneously with the chorus, this statement serves to ditro- 
duce him also, though he has no chance to speak until vs.* 176. 
When he does speak, however, he makes assurance doubly sure 
by addressing the chorus as his '^ children." Still again, in the 
fourth-century Rhesus, which also has no prologue, the chorus 
marches in and summons Hector by name from his quarters 
(vs. 10). 

Thus from the fact that the early plays had no prologues, 
there grew up the practice of having the chorus (or coryphaeus) 
introduce not merely the first actor but every new character, 
as he appeared. For example, when the king of Argos makes his 
entrance in the Suppliants he engages in conversation with the 
Danaids, ignoring their father, and in reply to their question 
declares his name and station (vss. 247 £f.). Originally this 
technique was doubtless due in part also to the exigencies of 
the one-actor period (see p. 165, above), and it continued to 
be the regular practice, even after prologues were en regie, in all 
the plays of Aeschylus and in the earlier ones of Sophocles 
and Euripides. In comedy this method of procedure was less 
common, partly because this was no longer the usual convention 
in contemporaneous tragedy and partly because comedy closely 
approximates the manners of everyday life, which do not indorse 
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this kind of introduction. When employed in comedy it was 
often intended to give a tone of tragic parody. For instance, in 
Aristophanes' Achamians, vss. 1069 f., the approach of a mes- 
senger is announced by the chorus as follows: '^Lo, here speeds 
one 'with bristled crest' as though to proclaim some message 
dire/' the tragic tone of which in the original is unmistakable.' 
Phrynichus' Phoenician Women was the first play which 
we know to have had a prologue (476 B.C.). Aeschylus' Set>em 
against Thebes has the earliest extant prologue (467 B.C.). Of 
course, this change in the economy of the play involved a changie 
also in dramatic technique. Now the entrance of actors preceded 
that of the chorus. If one actor came alone he had to introduce 
himself, as Eteocles does in the Seven: '' If we succeed, the credit 
belongs to heaven; but if we fail, Eteocles alone will loudly be 
assailed throughout the town." If two actors enter together 
at the beginning of the play they may by alternately addressing 
each other by name make their identity dear to the audience, 
as Cratus and Hephaestus do in Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound. 
Moreover, before his exit Cratus calls Prometheus, whom he has 
helped to nail to the rocky background, by name (vs. 85). We 
have seen that when the chorus opened a play they introduced 
the actors who followed them. It would be natural that when 
the relative position of actors and chorus was. interchanged the 
technique of introduction should also be reversed ; in other words, 
that one of the actors in the prologue should now introduce the 
on-coming chorus as the latter had previously introduced the 
actors. This actually occurs in this play: when the choreutae 
appear, the bound Prometheus addresses them as ''children of 
Tethys and Oceanus," vss. 136-40. The same artifice recurs in 
Aeschylus' Libation- Bearers, vss. 10-16 (see below). But it is 
self-evident that this manner of introducing the chorus would 
seldom be satisfactory. In truth, as the chorus gradually but 
unmistakably lost its importance, its individuality faded away, 
and the need of formally introducing or identifying it almost 
disappeared. 

* Cf. note on these lines in Starkie's edition, and Murrmy, op, cU,, p. ja 
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The chorus soon lost the exclusive privilege of introducing 
actors by addressing them. We have seen that Cratus and 
Hephaestus exercise this function for one another, and the former 
does the same for Prometheus. But the poets continued much 
longer to use the chorus in announcing the approach of a new 
character. Dr. Graeber (op. ciL, p. 26) claims that Euripides 
was the first to employ an actor for this purpose. In his Alcestis 
(vss. 24 flF.), Apollo says: 

Lo, yonder Death; — I see him nigh at hand, 
Priest of the dead, who comes to hale her down 
To Hades' halls, etc. [Way's translation] 

But just twenty years before, in Aeschylus' Libation-Bearers 
(vss. 10-17), Orestes announced the approach of the chorus and 
Electra as follows: 

What see I now ? What company of women 
Is this that comes in mourning garb attired ? 



Or am I right in guessing that they bring 

Libations to my father, soothing gifts 

To those beneath ? It cannot but be so. 

I think Electra, mine own sister, comes, 

By wailing grief conspicuous. [Plumptre's translation] 

Possibly Graeber did not consider the last instance formulaic 
enough to count. But however this may be, at last the actors 
largely took over the function of announcing new characters, as 
they previously had that of addressing them. 

In comedy proper names, and consequently introductions, are 
less important. The names of tragedy were largely traditional 
and conveyed a meaning to all educated persons in the audience 
as soon as they heard them (see pp. 127 f., above) ; but in comedy 
a character might almost as well have no name at all as one which 
had no associations for the spectators. Accordingly, Aris- 
tophanes and Plautus left many of their characters nameless. 
Of course when well-known citizens of Athens, such as Socrates, 
Euripides, or Lamachus, were ridiculed, they were definitely 
named at their first appearance. When a significant comic name 
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was employed it was not mentioned until the audience was in a 
position to appreciate the point of the joke, sometimes not untfl 
well along in the play. Thus in Aristophanes' Birds the names 
of Pisthetaerus (Plausible) and Euelpides (Hopeful) are first 
mentioned at vss. 644 f . 

I conclude this section with three examples of clever intro- 
ductions. In Euripides' Bacchanals (vss. 170 ff.) the blind 
Tiresias cries: 

Gate- warder, ho! call Cadmus forth the halls 

.... Say to him that Tiresias 

Seeks him — he knoweth for what cause I come, 

and Cadmus, coming out, replies: 

Dear friend, within mine house I heard thy vmce. 
And knew it, the wise utterance of the wise. 

[Way's translation] 

The announcement of a new character's coming was usuaUy a 

pretty artificial device, but it is plausibly employed a little 

farther on (vss. 210 fiF.) in this same play, when Cadmus says: 

Since thou, Tiresias, seest not this light, 
I will for thee be spokesman of thy words. 
Lo to these halls comes Pentheus hastily. 

[Way's translation] 

Again, at the beginning of Sophocles' Oedipus at CoUmus^ Oedqpm 
inquires: ^'To what place liave we come, Antigone ? Who will 
receive the wandering Oedipus ?" In a blind man these ques- 
tions are especially natural, and the use of the proper names 
identifies the actors' rdles. Soon a stranger approaches, and 
to him Oedipus repeats his first question (vs. 38). His replies 
reveal the location and significance of the scenic setting. The 
directness of the play's first line finds a parallel in Shaliespemre's 
Twdfih Nighty Act I, scene 2 : 

Viola. What country, friends, is this ? 
Captain. This is lUyria, lady. 

The third compensation for the lack of a playbill was afforded 
by the use of masks (see pp. 221 ff., below). In Old Comedy 
contemporaneous personages were often introduced, and we aie 




Ftc. 68 —Mask of a Slave in New 
Comedy. 




Fill. 60.— Terra Colta Mask ii 
Berlin Kf])ri-senIinB a Courtesan i] 
Xcw Comedy. 
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told that their masks were true enough to life for their identity 
to be recognizable before the actors had uttered a word. Accord- 
ing to a late anecdote, at the presentation of Aristophanes' 
Clouds, Socrates rose from his place and remained standing during 
the whole performance so that strangers in attendance might 
recognize the original of his double on the stage. In the Knights 
(vss. 23off.)> Aristophanes explains the absence of a portrait- 
mask for Cleon on the ground that the mask-makers were too 
apprehensive of that demagogue's vengeance to reproduce his 
features. But the playbill value of masks was seen more fully 
in the case of more or less conventionalized characters, especially 
in New Comedy (Figs. 68 f.).' Pollux, a writer of the second 
century a.d., describes twenty-eight such masks for tragedy and 
forty-four for New Comedy. The hair, of varying amount, 
color, coiffure, and quality, seems to have been the chief criterion, 
but dress, complexion, facial features, etc., were also taken into 
account. The make-up of every stock character was fixed with 
some definiteness and must have been well known to all intelli- 
gent spectators. Thus the fixst glimpse of approaching actors 
enabled an ancient audience to identify the red-headed barbarian 
slave, the pale lovelorn youth, the boastful soldier, the voracious 
parasite, the scolding wife, the flatterer, the ''French" cook, the 
maiden betrayed or in distress, the stem father, the designing 
courtesan, etc., much more easily than a playbill of the modem 
type would have done. 

If our modem playgoer in ancient Athens were an American 
and so accustomed to staid conduct in a theatrical audience, he 
would be surprised at the turmoil of an Athenian performance. 
A Frenchman, familiar with the riots which greeted Victor 
Hugo's Hernani or Bernstein's Apres Moiy would be better 
prepared for the situation. But in any case he would soon 
discover that a prize was to be awarded both in tragedy and in 
comedy, and that each poet had his friends, partisans, and claque. 
The comic poets at least made no attempt to conceal the fact 
that there was a prize and that they were ''out" for it. In 

» Figs. 68 f. are taken from Robert, op. cU., Figs. 55 and 77, respectively. 
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almost every play Aristophanes' choruses advance reasons, 
sometimes serious, sometimes fantastic, for favoring their poet 
and giving him the victory. A few examples will suffice. In 
the Wofnen in Council (vss. 11541!.) the chorus says: 

But first, a slight suggestion to the judges. 

Let the wise and philosophic choose me for my wisdom's sake, 

Those who joy in mirth and laughter choose me for the jests I make; 

Then with hardly an exception every vote I'm bound to win 

Keep your oaths, and well and truly judge between the rival plays. 

[Rogers' translation! 
Birds, vss. iioif.: 

Now we wish to tell the judges, in a friendly sort of way, 

All the blessings we shall give them, if we gain the prize today. 

[Rogers' traDslation] 

Aristophanes was bald-headed, and therefore the chorus humor- 
ously appeals for the votes of all those similarly afflicted; cf. 
Peace, vss. 765 ff . : 

It is right then for all, young and old, great and small, 

Henceforth of my side and my party to be, 
And each bald-headed man should do all that he can 

That the prize be awarded to me. [Rogers* translation] 

The Birds (vss. i763fl.) concludes with a sort of "Lo, the con- 
quering hero comes," an adaptation of Archilochus: 

Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 

Raise the song of Victory. 

lo Paean, alalalae. 

Mightiest of the Powers, to thee! [Rogers' translation], 

where Rogers comments: ''These triumphal cries not only 
celebrate the triumph of Pisthetaerus [in the play], but also 
prognosticate the victory of Aristophanes in the dramatic compe- 
tition." Similarly, at the end of the Women in Council (vss. 

1 1 79 ff.): 

Then up with your feet and away to go. 

()(T, off to the supper we'll run. 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 
With a whoop for the prize, hurrah, hurrah, 

Whoop, whoop, for the xictory won! 

[Rogers' tmnilationt 
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where the same editor and translator again comments as follows: 
"These Bacchic cries (Evoiy Evae) do not merely celebrate the 
success of Praxagora's revolution, they also prognosticate the 
poet's own success over his theatrical rivals in the Bacchic 
contest/' In tragedy we naturally could not expect anything 
so frank and undisguised as the first three passages just cited, 
but for the last two an adequate parallel is found in the tag 
which Euripides employed at the conclusion of his Ipkigenia 
among the Taurians, Orestes^ and Phoenician Maids: 

Hail, reverM Victory: 

Rest upon my life; and me 

Crown, and crown eternally. [Way's translation], 

which the ancient scholiast and modem editors rightly interpret 
as a prayer for victory in the contest. 

But if this were the extent of the influence which the fact of 
there being a contest exercised upon Greek drama, the matter 
might quickly be dismissed. Actually, however, the system in- 
volved deeper consequences. It is imnecessary here to rehearse 
the cimibersome process by which the judges were appointed and 
rendered their decision upon dramatic events (see p. 272, below). 
While designed to prevent bribery or intimidation, it had two 
other effects as well. One was that, since we have no reason to 
believe that the choice of judges was restricted in any way or 
that they were not selected from the entire free population, the 
judges would therefore represent the average intelligence and 
taste, and a poet who cared for victory had to accommodate 
himself to this situation and could not make his appeal merely to 
the superior attainments of the favored, intellectual class. 
Secondly, like most officials at Athens, the judges were liable to 
be called to account for their conduct. In fact on the second 
day after the conclusion of the City Dionysia a special popular 
assembly was held in the theater for the express purpose of airing 
complaints concerning the management of the festival; and if 
the judges were thought to have been recreant to their duties or 
guilty of favoritism, action could be taken against them at that 
time while the popular anger was still hot and by the votes of 
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the very persons whose wishes had been balked. The total 
effect of these arrangements was to render the judges extremely 
sensitive to the public's expression of opinion, which was mani- 
fested by whistling, catcalls, applause, knocking the heek 
against the seats, etc. Especially in the dithjrrambic contests, 
where tribal rivalry entered in, feeling sometimes ran very hig^ 
and personal encoimters were not infrequent To quell such 
riotous disorders it became necessary to appoint certain officials 
to maintain order, like sergeants-at-arms. In view of these 
conditions, it is not surprising that Plato' complains that the 
choice of victor had practically been intrusted to a general show 
of hands and that the necessity of pleasing the popular taste had 
corrupted the very poets themselves. Let us consider just how 
this tendency manifested itself. 

First of all, then, in the Knights, Aristophanes appeals to the 
audience to impress the judges by a hearty burst of applause; 

cf . vss. 544 ff . : 

So seeing our Poet begui 
In a mood so discreet, nor with vulgar conceit rushed headlong 

before you at first, 
Loiid surges of praise to his honour upraise; salute him, all hands, 

with a burst 
Of hearty triumphant Lenaean applause, 
That the bard may depart, all radiant and bri^t 
To the top of his forehead with joy and delight, 
Having gained, by your favour, his cause. 

[Rogers' translation! 

But some of Aristophanes' contemporaries stooped far lower than 
this. In the Wasps he warns the audience not to expect ** two 
slaves scattering nuts among the spectators out of a basket" 
(vss. 58 f.), animadverting upon a scene in a recent play by 
Eupolis. Again, in the Plutus (vss. 789 ff .) one of the characters 
refuses an invitation to have titbits distributed and adds: "It 
is beneath the dignity of a poet to scatter figs and delicacies to 
the siK'clators, and on these terms to force their laughter.*' 
In the Peace (vss. 962 ff .) he ridiculed such practices by providing 
every spectator with at least one grain of barley I A more 

• Cf. Lvd'S 65gA-C. 
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drastic parody was perpetrated by Hegemon, who brought a 
cloakful of stones into the orchestra to be thrown at the spec- 
tators! It is only fair to state that Aristophanes did not lower 
himself by using such unprofessional appeals, but the point 
which I am urging is confirmed by the practice of his rivals and 
by the fact that he sometimes explains his own defeats by his 
unwillingness to resort to their methods. 

From the nature of the case, tragedy could exhibit no appeals 
so undisguised as the above. To judge from Plato's language, 
just cited, in some of the tragedies of his day we might have 
found closer parallels to these artifices of the comic playwrights. 
Nevertheless, fifth-century tragedy does reveal how the tragic 
poets tickled the palates of their auditors. They did this in two 
ways: first, they appealed to national pride by rewriting the 
mythology in such a way as to assign to Athenian worthies a 
part which non-Attic tradition did not recognize; and secondly, 
they aroused the chauvinistic spirit by the sentiments, whether 
eulogistic of Athens or derogatory to her enemies, which they 
placed in their characters' mouths. These points might be illus- 
trated at great length; it will suffice to mention a few examples. 

According to Attic tradition, Medea sojourned for a while at 
Athens. Euripides took advantage of this fact in order to intro- 
duce the Aegeus episode into his Medea and thus bring the Attic 
king into connection also with an earlier part of the Colchian's 
career. His character in this play is presented in agreeable 
contrast to that of both Medea and Jason, and his chivalry in 
offering Athens to Medea as an asylimi from her enemies would 
bring a thrill of pride to every Attic heart. Furthermore, his 
presence served to motivate the famous choral ode (vss. 824 B.) 

beginning: 

O happy the race in the ages olden 

Of Erechtheus, the seed of the blest Gods' line, 
In a land unravaged, peace-enf olden, 
Aye quaflSng of Wisdom's glorious wine, etc.* 

[Way's translation] 

' See pp. xvii f . above, and cf. Bartach, EfUwickdung des Ckarakters der Medea 
in der Tragddie des Euripides (Breslau, 1852), p. 24. For the Boeotian version of 
the incident in Euripides' Suppliants, cf. Pausanias L 39. 2. 
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Athens as a place of refuge for suppliants was a favorite note: 
the conduct of Demophon in Euripides' Children of Heracles and 
that of Theseus in Euripides' Suppliants and Sophocles' Oedipus 
at Colonus must have given great pleasure to an Athenian 
audience. 

Still more striking are the sentiments of the dramatic char- 
acters. When Euripides' Children of Heracles was produced, the 
Spartans were accustomed to invade and ravage Attica every 
year. To the ancestors of these pillagers lolaus says in the 
play (vss. 309 flF.) : 

Boys, we have put our friends unto the test: — 
If home-return shall ever dawn for you, 
And your sires' halls and honours ye inherit, 
Saviours and friends account them evermore, 
And never against their land lift hostile spear, 
Remembering this, but hold them of all states 
Most dear. [Way's translation] 

Think what indignation at such ingratitude must have welled up 
in every spectator's heart! Later on in the same play (vss. 
1026 ff.) the Argive king, Eurystheus, whom Athens has just 
defeated in battle, is made to say: 

But I bestow 
On Athens, who hath spared, who shamed to slay me. 
An ancient oracle of Loxias, 
Which in far days shall bless her more than seems, etc. 

[Way's tnmslation] 

Again, in Euripides' Alcestis (vs. 452) the chorus of Pheraean 
elders drags in an allusion to ''wealthy, splendid Athens," using 
the adjective Xtxapat. Aristophanes said {AcharnianSf vs. 640) 
thcit the Athenians could refuse nothing to anyone who aj^ed 
this epithet to their city. In Euripides' Trojan Women the 
chorcutac are represented as wondering to what part of Greece 
the allotment of the spoils will send them, and express the wish 
that they ** might come to the renowned, heaven-blest land of 
Theseus'* (vss. 208 f.). There was absolutely no reason why 
Troj;ins should entertain such a partiality toward Athens, and 
this undramatic sentiment is frankly directed to the amor patriae 
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of the playwright's compatriots. In the same poet's Andromache 
the title-character is made to burst out into the following invec- 
tive against Sparta (vss. 445 flf.) : 

O ye in all folk's eyes most loathed of men, 
Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery, 
Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile, 
Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all, — 
A crime is your supremacy in Greece! etc.* 

[Way's translation] 

Thus, in effect the mythological heroes were dragged upon the 

stage before the Athenian populace and forced to aflton: *' Your 

friends shall be my friends, and your enemies my enemies." 

It would be easy greatly to extend this list, but I shall close 

with two instances in which it is particularly obvious that 

dramatic iUusion has been sacrificed. In Euripides' Suppliants 

the Theban herald inquires, "Who is despot of this land?" 

which gives Theseus an opportimity to say (vss. 403 ff .) : 

First, stranger, with false note thy speech began, 
Seeking a despot here. Our state is ruled 
Not of one only man: Athens is free. 
Her people in the order of their course 
Rule year by year, bestowing on the rich 
Advantage none; the poor hath equal right. 

[Way's translation] 

Equally effective with any jingoes in the audience would be the 
scene in the Persians, Here Aeschylus "pays a pleasant com- 
pliment to Athenian vanity" by means of the following dialogue 

(vss. 231 ff.): 

Atossa. Where, O friends, is famous Athens on the broad face of the 
earth? 

Chorus. Far in the west : beside the setting of the lord of light the sun. 

Atossa. This same Athens, my son Xerxes longed with much desire to 
take. 

Chorus. Wisely: for all Greece submissive, when this dty faUs, 
wiU fall. 

' There is a tradition that this play was not produced in Athens, and some 
maintain that it was first played at Argos. In that case, in addition to appealing 
to the convictions of the pro-Athenian, anti-Spartan party in Argos, there must 
also have been the political motive of gaining converts for that party. 
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Atossa. Are they many ? do they number men enough to meet my 
son? 

Chorus. What they nimiber was sufficient once to work the Medet 
much harm. 

Atossa. Other strength than nimibers have they? wealth enou^ 
within themselves ? 

Chorus. They can boast a fount of silver, native treasure to the land. 

Atossa. Are they bowmen good? sure-feathered do their pointed 
arrows fly ? 

Chorus. Not so. Stable spears they carry, massy armature of *hi^<fy. 

Atossa. Who is shepherd of this people? lord (iwArwoCu) of the 
Athenian host ? 

Chorus. Slaves are they to no man living, subject to no earthly name. 
Atossa. How can such repel the onset of a strong united host ? 
Chorus. Haw Darius knew in Hellas, when he lost vast armies there. 

[Blackie's translation) 

From a dramatic standpoint these questions are out of place, 
since Atossa 's ignorance is improbable and is shown to be feigned 
by vss. 348 and 474 f . The first question is especially artificial. 
Nevertheless, point by point Atossa has drawn out all the 
distinctive points of pride in her son's enemies: their conunand- 
ing influence, their numbers, their resources, their national 
weapon, their freedom, and their previous exploits. Aeschylus 
valued dramatic verisimilitude less highly than the fervent 
response that each of these couplets would evoke in every 
Athenian breast. 

So we see that the tragic playwrights, more subtly than their 
comic confreres but fully as effectively, knew how to commend 
themselves to the good graces of the populace by incidents and 
sentiments no less palatable than the nuts and figs of comedy. 
If such conduct seem to some to be beneath the dignity of 
transcendent geniuses like Aeschylus and Euripides, a corrective 
may be found in the words of Schlegel;* "The dramatic poet 
is, more than any other, obliged to court external form and loud 
api)iause. But of course it is only in appearance that he thus 
lowiTs himself to his hearers; while, in reality, he is elevating 
ihcm to him.self." 

' CI. Lectures on DramaiU Art amd Littratwe, traniUted by BUck And Morri- 
son, p. 38. 
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during the performance. This became possible if a character 
was off-stage at the time when his physical or mental state was 
supposed to be modified by some misfortune or accident. Thus 
when some one's eyes are dashed out behind the scenes, as in 
Sophocles' Oedipus the King, Euripides' Hecabe and Cyclops^ 
etc., the mask with which he appears after this event would 
naturally be different from that previously worn. Similarly in 
Euripides' Hippolytus that hero, young and handsome, proudly 
leaves the stage at vs. 1102. At vs. 1342 he is borne back in a 
dying condition, battered and torn by his runaway team. It 
is plausible to suppose that this change is reflected by a modifica- 
tion of his mask and costume. Still another type is seen in 
Euripides' Phoenician Maids. A seer has demanded that 
Creon's son be slain to redeem the fatherland, but at vs. 990 
Creon departs with the assurance that Menoeceus will sedk 
safety in flight. When he reappears at vs. 1308 his brow is said 
to be clouded by the news that his son had changed his mind and 
immolated himself for his coimtry's good. 

At best such a change of masks was but a clumsy and inade- 
quate evasion of the difficulty; yet even this was out of the 
question whenever the catastrophe befell the character while 
on the scene. In these cases the dramatists sometimes try to 
explain the inunobility of the actor's mask. An unusually 
successful instance occurs in Sophocles' Elecira. Electra had 
believed her brother dead, and now she unexpectedly holds him 
in her arms, alive and well. But not a spark of joy can scintillate 
across her wooden features either then or later. Her subsequent 
passivity is motivated by Orestes' request that she continue her 
lamentations and not allow their mother to read her secret in 
her radiant face (vss. 1296 ff.). Electra replies that 'old hatred 
of her mother is too ingrained to allow her countenance to be 
seen wreathed in smiles, but that her tears will be tears of 
joy/ which has the merit of explaining also the present unre- 
siK^nsiveness of her features. Sometimes the actor's face is 
hi(i<k*n at times when strong emotions might be expected to 
play thereon. For example, in Euripides' Orestes^ Electra and 
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and ridiculous/' that ''the mask is the only right medium of 
portraying the expressions of the soul as shown through the 
expressions of the face," and that they '' will be used in place of 
the human face in the near future"; and Mr. Comford testifies 
to the baffling, tantalizing effect of a similar device at the 
Elizabethan Stage Society's representation of Marlowe's Docior 
Fausius.^ 

The size of ancient theaters exercised an influence also in 
another direction. In the absence of arches and domes or 
modem steel girders it was impossible to roof over such a struc- 
ture without a multitude of supports to obstruct the view and 
hearing. Accordingly, the proceedings were exposed to every 
caprice of the weather. For example, in the time of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes an imseasonable cold q)ell and frost broke up the 
procession. On the other hand the lack of an adequate and 
easily controlled artificial illiuninant such as gas or electricity 
would have prevented the satisfactory lighting of a roofed 
theater, could they have built one. Therefore, like the Eliza- 
bethans, their dramas were presented in the daytime, and the 
constant harmony between lighting effects and dramatic situa- 
tion, which to us is a commonplace, was entirely beyond their 
powers. But since it was also beyond their ken, it doubtless 
did not bother them especially, and like much else was safely 
left to the well-trained imaginations of the spectators. Thus 
dramatic characters frequently address the heavenly constella- 
tions in broad daylight, and ostensibly the entire action of the 
Rlicsus and much of that in Euripides' Cyclops fall within the 
hours of night. Nevertheless, we know that the playwri^ts 
were sometimes self-conscious concerning this discrepancy. In 
Aristophanes' Frogs most of the action is supposed to be laid in 
ILidc's, and ancient opinion was unanimous in considering that 
a place of gloom. Since the poet could not count uix)n the sun 
going behind a cloud to suit his convenience, he undertook to 
put the audience on their guard against the incongruity. 

' C*f. OaiK. <^n thr Art of thr Theatre (191 1), pp. 13 and 54 ff., and Cornlbrd, 
Tkutydides Myikiitoru us [ ic/07), p. 142, n. 2. 
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before his queen and no less than twelve coiindlors. In Eu- 
ripides' Hecabe (vss. i ff.) the difficulties are somewhat obviated 
by placing the appearance of Polydonis' ghost in the prologue, 
before any other actor or the chorus has come in; and perhaps 
Hecabe's words in vss. 68 f., **0 mirk of the night/' etc., are 
intended to suggest that the preceding scene took place in dark- 
ness. In any case, whatever make-believe the dramatists mt^t 
choose to practice, the considerations just mentioned, together 
with the almost constant presence of the chorus, normally com- 
pelled apparitions appearing in Greek drama to violate two 
provisions in the standard code of ghostly etiquette. 

It is well known that in the earliest extant Greek plays, vis., 
the Suppliants, Persians, and Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
the scene is laid in the open coimtryside with not a house in sight 
and with no scenic accessories except an altar, tomb, or rock, 
respectively. But that this circumstance was explicable by the 
character of the Athenian theater did not become evident until 
Dr. Dorpfeld's excavations on that site in 1886, 1889, and 1895 
(see pp. 65 f!., above, and Figs. 32 and 32a). From 499 B.C. untO 
about 465 B.C. the theater at Athens consisted of an orchestral 
circle nearly ninety feet in diameter and somewhat south of the 
present orchestra, and an auditorium arranged partly about it on 
the Acropolis slope. Immediately behind the orchestra there was 
no scene-building or back scene, but a six-foot declivity. Only 
within the orchestra itself, at the center or to one side, might 
there be erected for temporary use some such theatrical ''proi>- 
erty *' as an altar or tomb. Consequently it was inevitable that 
playwrights of the early fifth century in choosing an imaginary 
scene for their plays should react to these physical conditions 
and localize the dramatic action in more or less deserted qx>ls. 
Kven as late as Aeschylus' Sroen agaiftst Tfiebes (467 B.C.), 
although the scene no longer is laid in the countryside but on the 
Thcban Acropolis, yet this is still a place without inhabitants or 
houM'S. It should be note<l that at this period the exclusive 
mcMlc of ingress and egress was by the side entrances, the parodi; 
under normal conditions, any movement into the orchestra or 
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out of it, at the rear, was entirely precluded by the declivity. 
That such a primitive theater would suffice for the needs of that 
or even a later period is proved by the remains of the structure 
at Thoricus (Figs. 70 f.),' which was never brought to a higher 
state of development (see p. 103, above), and by the fact that 
even at a later period dramatists sometimes voluntarily reverted 




Fig. 70. — Ground Pkn of the Tlieatcr at Thoricui in Attica 



to this unpretentious stage setting. For example, in Sophocles' 
Oedipus ai Colonus the background represented the untrodden 
grove of the Eumenides, so that practically all the entrances and 
exits were restricted to the parodi. An exceptional rear exit is 
afforded by Aeschylus' PromeUteus Bound, and an exceptional 
rear entrance by the next play in the trilogy, the Promelhtus 
' Fij:. 70 b taken from DOrpield-Reisch, Das grkckische Theater, Fig. 43; 
Fif;. 71 ia frum a photograph taken by Prolessor L. L. Forman and luiruahed by 
Dr. A. S. Cooley. 
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Unbound. We have already seen (see pp. i66 f. and 174, above) 
how in the former play the hero, being represented by a dummy, 
cannot speak until Hephaestus leaves the scene by a side entrance 
and makes his way behind the rock upon which Prometheus is 
bound. In the absence of a scene-building, the six-foot declivity 
must have been utilized to conceal the second half of this move- 
ment. Now the Prometheus Bound ends as the Titan and his 
crag sink into the depths; at the beginning of the Prometheus 
Unbound this crag has emerged from the abyss. What was the 
reason for this maneuver ? Obviously to enable an actor to be 
substituted for the lay figure of Prometheus. So long as the hero 
was fixed in his place, an actor concealed behind him experienced 
little difficulty in speaking his lines for him ; but as the time drew 
near for his release a living impersonator was required. How 
was this substitution managed? I conceive that a wooden 
frame-work, rudely suggesting a rock, was propped up at the 
outer extremity of the orchestra. At the moment of the catas- 
trophe the supports were removed and the structure allowed to 
collapse into the declivity. After an interval sufficient for the 
exchange had elapsed, the rocky background was once more 
raised into its place and braced. 

About 465 B.C. an advance step in theatrical conditions was 
taken when a scene-building was erected on and just behind the 
orchestra, where the declivity had previously been (see pp. 66 and 
339 ff.). This first scene-building must have been very simple, 
probably of only one story, with parascenia but no proscenium 
(Fi^. 74), and capable of being readily rebuilt so as to be accooi- 
ni<>(LLt(.'<l to the needs of ditTerent plays. The extant dramas 
show that from the first the new background was pierced by 
at least one <I<K>r and that the number was siMm raised to three, 
though they were not all used in every prixluction. The different 
doorways were conventionally thought of as leading into as 
many separate houses or buildings. Thus, whereas the actors 
had hitherto been able to enter and depart only through the two 
pannli, from one to three ailditional means of entrance were now 
provided. Moreover, the mere fact of having a background 
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no small advantage. For example, it enabled Aeschylus to 
introduce a distinct improvement in dramatic technique. Here- 
tofore scenes of violence must either have been boldly enacted 
before the spectators' eyes or reported by a messenger. Since 
the sacrosanctity of the actor while engaged in a performance 
and the Greeks' aesthetic sense interfered with the first alter- 
native (see pp. 127-32, above), doubtless the second had usually 
been resorted to. Now Aeschylus is said to have invented the 
very eflfective device of having a character killed behind the 
scenes during the play. In view of the physical conditions it will 
be understood that the failure of Aeschylus' predecessors to 
avail themselves of this expedient was due to no lack of inventive 
genius on their part but simply to the entire absence in their time 
of a back scene to use for the purpose. It is not known just how 
long it took Aeschylus to discover this possibility in the new 
arrangements ; but it was certainly not later than the Agamemnon 
(458 B.C.), in which the king's agonized death cries from behind 
the scenes (vss. 1343 and 1345) still have power to affect even 
modem audiences. Further modifications of this artifice have 
already been mentioned on p. 128. 

One of the most troublesome problems that confront a play- 
wright is inventing plausible motives to explain the entrances 
and exits of his characters. The fundamental nature of this 
problem appears from the words of a modem dramatist, 
Mr. Alfred Sutro : " Before I start writing the dialogue of a play, 
I make sure that I shall have an absolutely free hand over the 
entrances and exits: in other words, that there is ample and 
legitimate reason for each character appearing in any particular 
scene, and ample motive for his leaving it." Now in the in- 
terior scene, and especially in the box set, modems have a marvel- 
ously flexible instrument for shifting personages on and off the 
scene; yet few can avoid abusing this resource and can repeat 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's boast: "My people get on and off the stage 
without requiring four doors to a room which in real life would 
have only one."* To the ancient writer the difficulty was still 

» Cf. Three Plays far Puriians, p. zzzvL 
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during the performance. This became possible if a character 
was ofif-stage at the time when his physical or mental state was 
supposed to be modified by some misfortune or acddenL Thus 
when some one's eyes are dashed out behind the scenes, as in 
Sophocles' Oedipus the Kingy Euripides' Hecabe and Cyclops, 
etc., the mask with which he appears after this event would 
naturally be di£ferent from that previously worn. Similarly in 
Euripides' Hippolytus that hero, young and handsome, proudly 
leaves the stage at vs. 1102. At vs. 1342 he is borne back in a 
dying condition, battered and torn by his runaway team. It 
is plausible to suppose that this change is reflected by a modifica- 
tion of his mask and costimie. Still another type is seen in 
Euripides' Phoenician Maids. A seer has demanded that 
Creon's son be slain to redeem the fatherland, but at vs. 990 
Creon departs with the assurance that Menoeceus will seek 
safety in flight. When he reappears at vs. 1308 his brow is said 
to be clouded by the news that his son had changed his mind and 
immolated himself for his country's good. 

At best such a change of masks was but a clumsy and inade^ 
quate evasion of the difficulty; yet even this was out of the 
question whenever the catastrophe befell the character while 
on the scene. In these cases the dramatists sometimes try to 
explain the inmiobility of the actor's mask. An unusually 
successful instance occurs in Sophocles' Electro. Electra had 
believed her brother dead, and now she unexpectedly holds him 
in her arms, alive and well. But not a spark of joy can scintillate 
across her wooden features either then or later. Her subsequent 
passivity is motivated by Orestes' request that she continue her 
lamentations and not allow their mother to read her secret in 
her radiant face (vss. 1296 ff.). Electra replies that 'old hatred 
of her mother is too ingrained to allow her countenance to be 
seen wreathed in smiles, but that her tears will be tears of 
joy/ which has the merit of explaining also the present unre- 
six>nsiveness of her features. Sometimes the actor's face is 
hidden at times when strong emotions might be expected to 
play thereon. For example, in Euripides' Orestes ^ Electra and 
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the chorus stand in the orchestra and look toward the palace 
within which Helen is being slain and from which her d3dng cries 
issue. Inasmuch as their backs are turned to the audience, the 
spectators are free to suppose that their faces are working with 
excitement and horror. This fiction will be destroyed as soon 
as the performers wheel around toward the front again. Accord- 
ingly Electra is made to say: 

Belov^ dames, into the jaws of death 
Hermione comethl Let our outcry cease: 
For into the net's meshes, lo, she falls. 
Fair quarry this shall be, so she be trapped. 
Back to your stations step with quiet look, 
With hue that gives no token of deeds done: 
And I will wear a trouble-clouded eye. 
As who of deeds accomplished knoweth nought. 

[Vss. 13 13 £f.; Way's translation] 

Electra's "trouble-clouded eye'' does not refer to sorrow at 
Helen's death but at her brother's evil plight, and has charac- 
terized her mask from the beginning of the play. 

Being largely balked in this matter, the Greeks character- 
istically turned the limitation to good account. The mask- 
makers did not attempt to fashion a detailed portrait — that 
would have suffered from the same difficulty as the naked human 
physiognomy; like our newspaper cartoonists, they reduced each 
character to the fewest possible traits, which were suggested in 
bold strokes and were easily recognizable by even the most remote 
spectator. Under dose inspection representations of ancient 
masks seem grotesque and even absurd (Figs. 4, 8, 17-21, 66, 
and 68 f.)> but it must be remembered that distance would to 
a great extent obliterate this impression. Moreover, such masks 
were admirably adapted to, and at the same time reinforced, the 
Greek tendency to depict types rather than individuals (see 
pp. 213 and 266 f.). On the modern stage masks are practically 
unknown. We must not allow that fact to prejudice us against 
their possible effectiveness. So respectable an authority as 
Mr. Gordon Craig declares '*the expression of the human face as 
used by the theaters of the last few centuries" to be ''spasmodic 
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and ridiculous/' that ''the mask is the only right medium of 
portra3dng the expressions of the soul as shown through the 
expressions of the face," and that they ''will be used in place of 
the hiunan face in the near future"; and Mr. Comford testifies 
to the baffling, tantalizing effect of a similar device at the 
Elizabethan Stage Society's representation of Marlowe's Doctor 
Faustus.^ 

The size of andent theaters exercised an influence also in 
another direction. In the absence of arches and domes or 
modem steel girders it was impossible to roof over such a struc- 
ture without a multitude of supports to obstruct the view and 
hearing. Accordingly, the proceedings were exposed to every 
caprice of the weather. For example, in the time of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes an unseasonable cold spell and frost broke up the 
procession. On the other hand the lack of an adequate and 
easily controlled artificial illuminant such as gas or electricity 
would have prevented the satisfactory lighting of a roofed 
theater, could they have built one. Therefore, like the Eliza- 
bethans, their dramas were presented in the daytime, and the 
constant harmony between lighting effects and dramatic situa- 
tion, which to us is a commonplace, was entirely beyond thdr 
powers. But since it was also beyond their ken, it doubtless 
did not bother them especially, and like much else was safely 
left to the well-trained imaginations of the spectators. Thus 
dramatic characters frequently address the heavenly constella- 
tions in broad daylight, and ostensibly the entire action of the 
Rftesus and much of that in Euripides' Cyclops fall within the 
hours of night. Nevertheless, we know that the playwri^ts 
were sometimes self-conscious concerning this discrepancy. In 
Aristophanes' Frogs most of the action is supposed to be laid in 
Hades, and ancient opinion was unanimous in considering that 
a place of gloom. Since the poet could not count uix>n the sun 
going behind a cloud to suit his convenience, he undertook to 
put the audience on their guard against the incongruity. 

' (*f. OaiK. On the Art of the ThetUwe (1911), pp. 13 and 54ff., and Comlord* 
Tkucydides MythUtoruus (ic^o;). p. 142, n. a. 
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Toward the beginning of the play, when Dionysus is seeking 
directions for his journey to the lower world and the scene is 
still upon earth, Heracles tells him: ''Next a breathing sound of 
flutes will compass you about and you will see a light most fair, 
even as here " (vss. 154 f .). Furthermore, shortly after the action 
is transferred to the realm of Pluto, the matter is once more 
called to the spectators' attention by the chorus of initiates 
singing (vss. 454 f.) : "We alone have a sun and gracious light." 

So far as I have observed, the tragedians never stooped to 
apologize for this absurdity, but they were willing, whenever 
possible, to accommodate themselves to actual conditions. The 
dramatic exercises are said to have begun at simrise. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that the action of tragedies like 
Aeschylus' Agamemnon and Euripides' Iphigenia at AuliSy which 
stood first in the series presented on the same day, should 
open before daybreak. I must add, however, that such scenes 
occur also in comedies and in tragedies which did not stand first 
in their series, both of which must have been presented in the 
full Ught of day. These instances of incongruity are to be 
explained by stating that the arrangements and physical condi- 
tions which caused the Greek playwrights usually to crowd the 
action of their dramas within a period of twenty-four hours (see 
p. 250, below) would also lead them to make the dramatic day 
as long as possible by beginning the action of their plays at early 
morning. 

Lessing and others have unfavorably contrasted Voltaire's 
employment of ghosts with Shakespeare's practice. The com- 
parison rests principally upon two points: that the ghost of 
Hamlet^s father complied with '* recognized ghostly conditions" 
by appearing in the stillness of night and speaking to but one, 
unaccompanied person, while the ghost of Ninus in Shniramis 
outraged accepted beliefs by stalking out of his tomb in broad 
daylight and making his appearance before a large assembly. 
Now it is interesting to observe that Greek practice is liable 
to these same criticisms. Thus in Aeschylus' Persians (vss. 
681 fl.) the ghost of Darius appears in the full light of day and 
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before his queen and no less than twelve councilors. In Eu- 
ripides' Hecabe (vss. i fif.) the difficulties are somewhat obviated 
by placing the appearance of Polydorus' ghost in the prologue, 
before any other actor or the chorus has come in ; and perhaps 
Hecabe's words in vss. 68 f., *'0 mirk of the night," etc., are 
intended to suggest that the preceding scene took place in dark- 
ness. In any case, whatever make-believe the dramatists mi^t 
choose to practice, the considerations just mentioned, together 
with the almost constant presence of the chorus, normally com- 
pelled apparitions appearing in Greek drama to violate two 
provisions in the standard code of ghostly etiquette. 

It is well known that in the earliest extant Greek plays, vis., 
the Suppliants, Persians, and Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus, 
the scene is laid in the open countryside with not a house in sight 
and with no scenic accessories except an altar, tomb, or rock, 
respectively. But that this circumstance was explicable by the 
character of the Athenian theater did not become evident until 
Dr. Dorpfcld's excavations on that site in 1886, 1889, and 1895 
(see pp. 65 fif., above, and Figs. 32 and 32a). From 499 B.C. until 
about 465 B.C. the theater at Athens consisted of an orchestral 
circle nearly ninety feet in diameter and somewhat south of the 
present orchestra, and an auditorium arranged partly about it on 
the Acropolis slope. Immediately behind the orchestra there was 
no scene-building or back scene, but a six-foot declivity. Only 
within the orchestra itself, at the center or to one side, mi^t 
there be erected for temporary use some such theatrical ''prop- 
erty " as an altar or tomb. Consequently it was inevitable that 
playwrights of the early fifth century in choosing an imaginary 
scene for their plays should react to these physical conditions 
and localize the dramatic action in more or less deserted q)ots. 
Evrn as late as Aeschylus* Seven against Tliebes (467 B.C.), 
although the scene no longer is laid in the countryside but on the 
Thchan Acr()[K)lis, yet this is still a place without inhabitants or 
houses. It should be noted that at this period the exclusive 
m<Mle of ingress and egress was by the side entrances, the parodi; 
under normal conditions, any movement into the orchestra or 
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out of it, at the rear, was entirely precluded by the declivity. 
That such a primitive theater would suffice for the needs of that 
or even a later period is proved by the remains of the structure 
at Thoricus (Figs. 70 f.),' which was never brought to a higher 
state of development (see p. 103, above), and by the fact that 
even at a later period dramatists sometimes voluntarily reverted 




Fig. 70- — Ground Plan of the The&tcr at Tlioricui in Attica 



to this unpretentious stage setting. For example, in Sophocles' 
Oedipus at Colonus the background represented the untrodden 
grove of the Eumenides, so that practically all the entrances and 
exits were restricted to the parodi. An exceptional rear exit is 
afforded by Aeschylus' Promellteus Bound, and an exceptional 
rear entrance by the next play in the trilogy, the Prometheus 
' Fig, 70 is taken from Dorpftld-Reisch, Das pirchisckt Theater, Fig. 43; 
Fie. ;t is from a photograph taJcen by Professor L. L. Fonnan and furaiahed by 
Dr. A. S. Cooley. 
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Unbound. We have already seen (see pp. i66 f. and 174, above) 
how in the former play the hero, being represented by a dummy, 
cannot speak until Hephaestus leaves the scene by a side ervtranoe 
and makes his way behind the rock upon which Prometheus is 
bound. In the absence of a scene-building, the six-foot declivity 
must have been utilized to conceal the second half of this move- 
ment. Now the Prometheus Bound ends as the Titan and his 
crag sink into the depths; at the beginning of the Promelkeus 
Unbound this crag has emerged from the abyss. What was the 
reason for this maneuver ? Obviously to enable an actor to be 
substituted for the lay figure of Prometheus. So long as the hero 
was fixed in his place, an actor concealed behind him experienced 
little difficulty in speaking his lines for him ; but as the time drew 
near for his release a living impersonator was required. How 
was this substitution managed? I conceive that a wooden 
frame-work, rudely suggesting a rock, was propped up at the 
outer extremity of the orchestra. At the moment of the catas- 
trophe the supports were removed and the structure allowed to 
collapse into the declivity. After an interval sufficient for the 
exchange had elapsed, the rocky background was once more 
raised into its place and braced. 

About 465 B.C. an advance step in theatrical conditions was 
taken when a scene-building was erected on and just behind the 
orchestra, where the declivity had previously been (see pp. 66 and 
3^^Q S.). This first scene-building must have been very simplet 
probably of only one story, with parascenia but no prosceniun 
(Fi^. 74), and capable of being readily rebuilt so as to be accom- 
nKMiatiMl to the needs of ditlerent plays. The extant dramas 
show that from the first the new background was pierced by 
at Ira^t one door and that the number was soon raised to three, 
t h« )ugh they were not all used in every prixluct ion. The different 
<ltM)rways were conventionally thought of as leading into as 
many separate houses or huildinKs. Thus, whereas the actors 
had hitherto been able to enter and depart only through the two 
parcKii, from one to three additional means of entrance were now 
provided. Moreover, the mere fact of having a background was 
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no small advantage. For example, it enabled Aeschylus to 
introduce a distinct improvement in dramatic technique. Here- 
tofore scenes of violence must either have been boldly enacted 
before the spectators' eyes or reported by a messenger. Since 
the sacrosanctity of the actor while engaged in a performance 
and the Greeks' aesthetic sense interfered with the first alter- 
native (see pp. 127-32, above), doubtless the second had usually 
been resorted to. Now Aeschylus is said to have invented the 
very eflfective device of having a character killed behind the 
scenes during the play. In view of the physical conditions it will 
be understood that the failure of Aeschylus' predecessors to 
avail themselves of this expedient was due to no lack of inventive 
genius on their part but simply to the entire absence in their time 
of a back scene to use for the purpose. It is not known just how 
long it took Aeschylus to discover this possibility in the new 
arrangements ; but it was certainly not later than the Agamemnon 
(458 B.C.), in which the king's agonized death cries from behind 
the scenes (vss. 1343 and 1345) still have power to affect even 
modem audiences. Further modifications of this artifice have 
already been mentioned on p. 128. 

One of the most troublesome problems that confront a play- 
wright is inventing plausible motives to explain the entrances 
and exits of his characters. The fundamental nature of this 
problem appears from the words of a modem dramatist, 
Mr. Alfred Sutro : " Before I start writing the dialogue of a play, 
I make sure that I shall have an absolutely free hand over the 
entrances and exits: in other words, that there is ample and 
legitimate reason for each character appearing in any particular 
scene, and ample motive for his leaving it." Now in the in- 
terior scene, and especially in the box set, modems have a marvel- 
ously flexible instrument for shifting personages on and off the 
scene; yet few can avoid abusing this resource and can repeat 
Mr. Bernard Shaw's boast: "My people get on and off the stage 
without requiring four doors to a room which in real life would 
have only one.'" To the ancient writer the diflSculty was still 

» Cf. Three Plays for Puritans, p. zzzvL 
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greater. Prior to 465 B.C., when some uninhabited q>ot was 
perforce chosen as the scene of action and the two parodi were 
the sole means of ingress, it was fairly easy to motivate a person's 
first entrance and withdrawal; but a reiq>pearance proved a 
more difficult matter, and each additional character complicated 
the problem still further. Consequently, the ancient pla}rwrights 
not infrequently frankly abandoned all search for a solution and 
considered that to leave a character standing in idloiess during 
a whole scene or choral ode was less awkward and improbable 
than any motive which they could provide for his exit and 
re-entrance. Thus in Aeschylus' Suppliants^ Danaus enters the 
orchestra with the chorus consisting of his daughters and remains 
at the altar, without a single word to say, during their parodus 
of a hundred and seventy-five lines. After a short scene the 
king of Argos appears, and then for over two hundred lines (vss. 
234-479) Danaus is again ignored (see pp. 163 f ., above). In this 
play the town of Argos is thought of as lying some distance away 
from the scene of action. Only an important errand would take 
Danaus there, and evidently the poet experienced difficulty in 
inventing as many errands as dramatic propriety required. 
Similarly at vss. 181 flf. of Aeschylus' Seven against Thebes, 
Eteocles rebukes the chorus for their fears and lamentations; 
yet apparently he has been standing there during their whole 
parodus (vss. 78-180) without a single word of protest! But it 
was not characteristic of the Greek genius tamely to submit to 
hindrances, and accordingly we are not surprised that Aeschylus 
actually secured a striking dramatic effect by leaving characters 
like Xiobe and Achilles for considerable intervals speechless and 
immovable on the scene. When finally uttered, their startling 
cries of anguish were greatly enhanced by their previous long- 
continued silence. It may not be amiss to note that Moli^re 
ohtiiined similar suspense by means quite opposite. In Tartu^e^ 
cnnlniry to all the accepted rules, the principal character docs 
not appear upon the scene until after the beginning of the third 
ad. Hut the conversation and disputes of the other dramatic 
personages have so inflamed our curiosity concerning him that 
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can scarcely wait to catch a glimpse of him, and his entrance 
finally is thrice as effective as if it had come earlier in the play. 

The erection of a scene-building about 465 B.C. somewhat 
relieved the difficulty of the playwrights' problem. First of all 
the places of entrance were increased 50 per cent or more. 
Secondly, the new entrances were nearer the orchestra than were 
the parodi and enabled an actor to come in or depart more 
quickly. Thirdly, the presence of buildings almost required the 
scene to be laid in a town or city and correspondingly multiplied 
the possible motives for visiting it. And finally, since the door- 
ways often represented the homes of certain of the dramatic 
characters, no elaborate motivation was needed to explain their 
passing in and out at frequent intervals. When his work was 
done, the useless actor could be temporarily eliminated with 
neatness and dispatch. These considerations and the intro- 
duction of the third actor at about the same time (see p. 167, 
above) soon doubled the amoimt of coming and going in the 
plays (cf. Mooney, op. cU.y p. 54). The influence of the former 
factor appears in Euripides' SuppliantSy the action of which 
takes place before a temple. It so happens, however, that the 
temple doors in thb case are not used for entrances and exits. 
Consequently of all Euripides' tragedies this one has the least 
passing to and fro. On the other hand the influence of the second 
factor is seen in the fact that this piece and Sophocles' Oedipus 
at Colonus (see p. 227, above), both making practically no use of 
their back scene but both employing three actors, are higher in 
'* action*' than the corresponding plays of Aeschylus, which 
belong to the two-actor period. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, the erection of a scene-building 
still left the ancient dramatists far behind the modems in the easy 
and plausible motivation of their characters' movements, and 
no further advance (from this point of view) was subsequently 
made in the theatrical arrangements. All the dramatic per- 
sonages still had to come to the same (usually a public) place; 
they could not dodge in at one door and out at another at their 
creator's caprice, but whether entering or leaving had to walk 
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a considerable distance in plain view of the spectators. Con- 
sequently the silent actor is found after 465 B.C. as well as before. 
Thus in Euripides' Suppliants one or more characters are being 
neglected at almost every point. But in my opinion this phe- 
nomenon is no longer due primarily to the inadequacy of the 
theatrical arrangements but to other considerations. For ex- 
ample, the limited number of actors often resulted in prolonged 
or awkward silence on the part of a character who was being 
impersonated by a mute (see pp. 174-82, above). Again, in the 
Alcesiis, after Heracles has brought the queen back from her 
grave, she utters never a word. Euripides himself explains this 
on the groimd that she may not speak until her consecration to 
the gods of the lower world be undone and the third day come 
(vss. 1 144 iBf.). This is a clever pretext but not the real reason. 
Nor do I think, as some do, that in this instance the limitation 
of actors is responsible, since only two actors speak in thb scene 
and the play belongs to the three-actor period. Alcestis' silence 
springs rather from the impossibility of placing in her mouth a 
message worthy of her experiences, one which '^ telling what it 
is to die had surely added praise to praise." Still again the 
silence frequently arises from inability to master the technique 
of the trialogue (see pp. 169 f .) or from the nature of the plot. 
In any trial scene it is almost inevitable that both the judge and 
the accused should remain inactive for considerable intervals. 
Thus in Aeschylus' Eumenides the silence of Athena (vss. 585- 
673 and 7 "-33) and of Orestes (vss. 244-63, 307-435, 490-585, 
and 614-743) is scarcely more noteworthy than that of the Duke 
and Antonio in Act IV of The Merchant of Venice, When his 
case was about to be decided, Orestes terminated a silence of one 
hundred and thirty lines by the thrilling ejaculation, ''O Phoebus 
Apollo, what shall the judgment be!" (vs. 744) — another ex- 
ample of the dexterity with which the Greek poets could trans- 
mute base metal into pure gold. 

It need not be said that the same difficulty of plausible 
motivation puzzled the comic as well as the tragic writers of 
antiquity, and they extricated themselves with no less ingenuity 
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in their own way. For the further unfolding of the plot in 
Plautus' Pseudolus it became necessary that that crafty slave 
should explain to his accomplices certain developments which 
had already been represented on the scene. Actually to repeat 
the facts would have been tedious to the spectators, while to 
motive an exit for all the parties concerned imtil the information 
could be imparted and then to motive their re-entrance might 
have proved difl&cult and certainly would have caused an awk- 
ward pause in the action. The poet therefore chose the bolder 
course of dropping for the moment all dramatic illusion and at 
the same time of slyly poking fun at the conventions of his art: 
*'This play is being performed for the sake of these spectators. . 
They have been here, and are aware of developments. I'll tell 
you about them afterwards "(!) (vss. 720 f.). 

We have already referred to the fact that topographical 
conditions in Athens gave rise to a convention regarding the 
significance of the parodi (see p. 208, above). As the spectator 
sat on the south slope of the Acropolis at Athens, with the 
orchestra and scene-buildings before him, the harbor of the 
Piraeus and the market place lay toward his right and the open 
coimtry on his left (Fig. 29). And since the theater was roofless 
and the performances given in daylight, these relationships were 
visible and must at all times have been present to the conscious- 
ness of the audience. The matter was, therefore, one of more 
consequence than in the modem theater, where many spectators, 
being unable to see points of orientation outside, would be 
puzzled to indicate the points of the compass. In the Athenian 
theater, on the contrary, if the scene were laid locally no poet 
or stage manager could have allowed a character from the Piraeus 
to enter by the left (east) parodus without committing a patent 
absurdity. In such a case there was, at the beginning, no 
convention; the plays simply reacted to actual local conditions. 
But the fifth-century plays were rarely laid in Athens, and in 
them comparatively little is said of harbor, market place, or 
countryside, whether at Athens or elsewhere. Apart from a rigid 
convention, there would be no point in staging Aeschylus' 
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Suppliants, the scene of which is laid just outside the city of 
Argos, or Aristophanes' Birds, whose scene is supposed to be in 
the clouds, in such a way as to conform to Athenian topography. 
In fact, incidental allusions in the fifth-century plays, the com- 
parative infrequency in them of references to harbor, country, and 
market place, and minor infelicities arising from any attempt to 
foist this convention upon them, would all seem to indicate that 
these plays had been written without much regard for local 
geography. But with increasing frequency Athens became the 
imaginary scene of comedies, and the relationships which had 
become a fixed rule for them were transferred to tragedy also, 
and soon to other theaters whose setting bore little or no resem- 
blance to that of the theater of Dionysus Eleuthereus. Certainly 
by the time of New Comedy the convention was firmly estab- 
lished, and except for characters leaving or entering the houses 
in the background almost every exit or entrance was oriented for 
the audience with reference to country, harbor, or market place. 
When Greek comedy was transplanted to Italian soil the con- 
vention was taken over, too, and reappears, possibly with some 
modification, in the plays of Plautus and Terence. 

Regardless of the convention, however, and the period of its 
origin there is one blemish which careful stage managers now- 
adays seek to avoid. When a door closes upon a departing 
character, it should not be immediately opened again to admit 
another character, whom the first character must have brushed 
against in the hall. A slight pause is somehow provided to 
enable the two characters to avoid meeting and to give the sense 
of space beyond the room on the stage. Now in Euripides' 
Alccsiis a violation of this common-sense principle of stage 
craft seems to occur. At vs. 747 Admetus and the chorus have 
(li'piirted bearing the bwly of Alccstis to its last resting place. 
In the ensuing scene Heracles at last learns the identity of the 
deceased and at vs. 860 rushes out to wrestle with the king of the 
dead beside the grave. In the very next verse Admetus returns. 
According to the Hellenistic convention Heracles must have 
departeil and Admetus have re-entered through the parodus at 
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the audience's left. But which parodus was employed does not 
in this case greatly matter. The point is that since Heracles 
was bound for the spot from which Admetus was returning, they 
must have used the same parodus. Nevertheless, later develop- 
ments show that they did not meet; indeed, certain telling 
features of the denouement would have been spoiled if they had. 
Yet how could they avoid doing so? The play furnishes no 
reply. So far as I can see the only way in which the difficulty 
can be obviated is by supposing that vss. 747-860 take place 
before a slightly different part of the palace from the rest of the 
play. Scholars, however, do not commonly accept a change of 
scene in this piece (see pp. 250 f., below). 

The space between the two parodi and leading past the scene- 
building was usually thought of as representing a street or road- 
way (see p. 86, above). In the Hellenistic theater at Athens a 
stone proscenium ran across the front of the scene-building 
from one parascenium to the other (see p. 70, above) (Fig. 38), 
and it is likely that a wooden proscenium occupied the same 
space from about 430 B.C. It is true that the stone foimdation 
of the parascenia, which served as a framework for the pro- 
scenium, cannot be dated much earlier than 415-421 B.C. (see 
p. 67 and n. i, above). But there is now reason to believe that 
parascenia entirely of wood were erected long before permanent 
foundations were provided for them, perhaps as early as 465 B.C. 
(see pp. 342 f.), and the proscenium colonnade seems to have been 
employed at least as early as Euripides* Hippolytus (428 B.C.) and 
Aristophanes' Clauds (423 B.C.) . Confirmation for this conclusion 
may be found in the fact that the crane (jirixoj^^) was introduced 
at about this same time (see p. 289, below). When the scene was 
laid before a private house or a palace, the colonnade was in 
place as signifying its prothyron {TcpbOvpov) or "porch." When 
the background was thought of as a temple the proscenium was 
its pranaos (xpAi'aos) or "portico." Moreover, when a less 
conventional setting was required, painted panels {rlvoKts) 
could be inserted in the intercolunmiations in order to suggest 
the desired locality, and in some theaters the proscenium columns 
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private house, or temple. Though occasional plays, like Mr. 
Louis Parker's Pomander Walk, show that the thing can still be 
managed, in general modern dramatists would be paralyzed by 
such a requirement. Nor is it correct to state that the classical 
poets '^ seldom had occasion to show an interior scene." The 
truth is precisely the opposite: having no way in which to show 
an interior they were constrained to rest content with alfresco 
scenes. Yet the situation was not so desperate as it would seem. 
Comeille pointed out that Greek kings could meet and speak in 
public without a breach of etiquette.' At the French court, and 
consequently on the French stage, such conduct would have been 
intolerable. In the second place the mildness of a southern 
climate justified some practices which might appear strange to 
more northern peoples. Many things which we would consider 
must be kept strictly within doors would sometimes take place 
in the street. Semi-privacy was afforded by porches and 
porticoes, that is, theatrically speaking, by the colonnade of the 
proscenium. Our nearest parallel would be sun parlors or 
screened porches and even these fall short. Doubtless this 
difference in weather conditions has something to do with the 
fact that modem playwrights of the classic school, who, though 
freed from the material restrictions of the ancients, have yet 
slavishly imitated them in so much else, have not followed them 
in this partiality for outdoor scenes. Allowance must also be 
made for the fact that in comedy the characters uniformly 
belonged to the lower strata of society. Accordingly we need 
feel little surprise that in Aristophanes' Clouds (vss. i ff.) 
Strepsiades and his son arc disclosed sleeping before their home 
in the open air, though we have no reason to believe that they 
arc cither actual or prospective victims of tuberculosis. In 
Kuripidcs' Orestes (vss. i ff.) the matricide, wasted by illness, 
lii's on his couch before the palace in Argos under his sister's 
ciirr. In Plautus' The Churl (vss. 448 ff.), Phronesium reclines 
on :i lu'd before thi- house, pretending that she has given birth to 
a thihl. In Plautu^' 7V/r IliiunteJ House (vss. 248 ff.), Phile* 
* Cf. DiuouTs d*\ troi\ un'iUs, I. iig (RirKnicr't edition; i86j). 
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private house, or temple. Though occasional plays, like BCr. 
Louis Parker's Pomander Walk, show that the thing can still be 
managed, in general modem dramatists would be paralyzed by 
such a requirement. Nor is it correct to state that the classical 
poets ''seldom had occasion to show an interior scene." The 
truth is precisely the opposite: having no way in which to show 
an interior they were constrained to rest content with alfresco 
scenes. Yet the situation was not so desperate as it would seem, 
Corneille pointed out that Greek kings could meet and speak in 
public without a breach of etiquette.' At the French court, and 
consequently on the French stage, such conduct would have been 
intolerable. In the second place the mildness of a southern 
climate justified some practices which might appear strange to 
more northern peoples. Many things which we would consider 
must be kept strictly within doors would sometimes take place 
in the street. Semi-privacy was afforded by porches and 
porticoes, that is, theatrically speaking, by the colonnade of the 
proscenium. Our nearest parallel would be sun parlors or 
screened porches and even these fall short. Doubtless this 
difference in weather conditions has something to do with the 
fact that modem playwrights of the classic school, who, thou^ 
freed from the material restrictions of the ancients, have yet 
slavishly imitated them in so much else, have not followed them 
in this partiality for outdoor scenes. Allowance must also be 
made for the fact that in comedy the characters uniformly 
belonged to the lower strata of society. Accordingly we need 
feel little surprise that in Aristophanes' Clouds (vss. i ff.) 
Strepsiades and his son are disclosed sleeping before their home 
in the open air, though we have no reason to believe that they 
arc cither actual or prospective victims of tuberculosis. In 
Kuripidcs' Orestes (vss. i ff.) the matricide, wasted by illness, 
lies on his couch before the palace in Argos under his sister*s 
care. In Tliiutus' The Churl (vss. 448 ff.), Phronesium reclines 
on a l)f(l hrfDFi* ihv h<)us<', pretending that she has given birth to 
a ihil<l. In Plautu^' Tlie Haunted House (vss. 248 ff.), Phile- 

■ Cf. Disfours dti troli ufiiUs, I. I ig iKcKnicr't edition; i86j). 
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at Admetus' palace ; at vs. 506 the chorus announces the king's 
emergence, which is entirely unmotived. Six other examples of 
this technique occur in Greek tragedy. 

Nevertheless, in general the ancient playwrights displayed 
an amazing fertility of invention in explaining why their char- 
acters came out of doors and spoke in so public a place of matters 
which might more naturally have been reserved for greater 
privacy. Thus in Euripides' Alcestis, Apollo explains his leaving 
Admetus' palace on the groimd of the pollution which a corpse 
would bring upon all within the house (vss. 22 f.) and Alcestis 
herself, though in a dying condition, fares forth to look for the 
last time upon the sim in heaven (vs. 206). Oedipus is so con- 
cerned in the afllictions of his subjects that he cannot endure the 
thought of making inquiries through a servant but comes forth 
to learn the situation in person (Sophocles' Oedipus ike King, 
vss. 6 f .) ; Carion is driven out of doors by the smoke of sac- 
rifice upon the domestic altar (Aristophanes' Plulus, vss. 821 {.); 
Polyphemus leaves his cave intending to visit his brothers for a 
carousal (cf. Euripides' Cyclops^ vss. 445 f. and 507 ff.). In 
Euripides' Andromache, Hermione's nurse, worn out in the 
attempt to save her mistress from self-destruction, hurries out 
and appeals to the chorus for assistance; a moment later Her- 
mione herself escapes from the restraining clutches of her 
attendants and rushes upon the stage (vss. 816 ff.). Agathon 
cannot compose his odes in the winter time unless he bask in 
the sunlight (Aristophanes' Women at the Thesmopharia, vss. 
67 f.). In Plautus' The Haunted House (vss. i ff.) one slave b 
driven out of doors by another as the result of a quarrel. The 
lovelorn Phaedra teases for light and air (Euripides' HippolyhiS, 
vss. 1 78ff .). Medea*s nurse apologizes for soliloquizing before the 
house with the excuse that the sorrows within have stifled her 
and caused her to seek relief by proclaiming them to earth and 
sky (rf . Euripides' Medea, vss. 56 ff. and pp. 307 f., below). And 
Antigone informs her sister that she has summoned her out of 
d(x)rs in order to speak with her alone (Sophixries' AnHgamet 
vss. 18 f.). as if that were the most natural place in the world for 
a ti}te-lL-t£te. In connection with this last instance it must be 
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despair as she listens stir the audience much more profoundly 
than the conversation itself could have done. Thus the main 
portion of the dialogue between Hippolytus and the slave is 
supposed to take place indoors. It is concluded before the house, 
the two interlocutors entering the stage at vs. 600. 

Still again, the dramatists of New Comedy were fond of 
representing a character in the act of passing through a doorway 
and shouting back parting injimctions to those within — an 
artifice which is sufficiently transparent and is justly ridiculed 
in Terence's Andrian Girl, A nurse has been summoned in a 
confinement case and issues her final instructions while leaving 
the house. Simo, who thinks no child has been bom and that 
it is all a trick to deceive him, turns fiercely upon the scheming 
slave at his side: ''Who that knows you would not believe this 
to be the product of your brain ? She did not tell what must be 
done for the mother in her presence ; but after taking her depar- 
ture she screams from the street to the attendants within. O 
Davus, do you scorn me so ? Pray do I seem so suitable a 
victim for you to beguile with such transparent stratagems? 
You ought to work out the details of your plots more exactly, 
so that I might at least seem to be feared in case I learned the 
truth " (vss. 489 S.). Be it noted, however, that such a stickler 
for realism as Ibsen occasionally made use of this same device 
(cf. Pillars of Society, Acts II and III). A close parallel occurs 
in Aristophanes' Acharnians, vss. 1003 iBf. 

As a final illustration of the artificiality of the exterior scene 

I may refer to the manner in which characters are brusquely 

called out of their homes to meet the demands of the dramatic 

situation. Thus in Euripides' Iphigenia at Aulis a messenger 

enters and unceremoniously shouts to his queen within doors: 

Daughter of Tyndarcus, Clytcmneslra, come 
Forth from the tent, that thou mayst hear my tale. 

[Vss. 1533 f.; Way's transUtioD], 

and in Euripides* Children of Heracles, lolaus calls: 

Alcmenc. mother <»f a hero-son, 

Come forlh, give ear to these most welcome words. 

[Vss. 642 f.; Way's translAtion] 
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invisibility. The only standing concession which I can make 
to modem feeling consists in granting that the proscenium 
columns partially screened the actors from the audience while 
they were taking their places. In my opinion the nearest 
approach to the use of a curtain occurs in Sophocles' Ajax and 
is quite exceptional. That hero committed suicide on the stag^, 
and his body was foimd in a woodland glen {viLvot^ vs. 892) near 
the seashore. I suppose that the door in the front of one of the 
parascenia' (Fig. 74) was left (q>en to represent the entrance 
to the glen, and that around and behind it were set panels 
painted to suggest the woodland coast and the glen (see pp. 235 f ., 
above). Into this opening Ajax collapsed as he fell upon his 
sword. At vs. 915, Tecmessa '^ conceals him wholly with this 
enfolding robe." Possibly this means that the cloth was 
fastened about the corpse and across the doorway, thus enabling 
a mute or a lay figure to be substituted for the corpse and re- 
leasing this actor to appear as Teucer in the remainder of the 
play (see p. 174, above). Whatever the means employed, it is 
certain that a substitution was effected. 

It has often been maintained that the abrupt endings of so 
many modern plays is due to the fact that we possess a drop 
curtain which can be brought down upon the action with a bang, 
and that the quieter endings of, for example, Elizabethan plays 
arise from their being written for curtainless theaters. I do 
not entirely disapprove of this suggestion, but wish to point out 
that the difference originates, at least in part, also in a difference 
in taste at different times and among different peoples. It is 
true that the Greeks probably had no drop curtain and that their 
dramas usually end upon a note of calm. But the same kind 
of close is normal in other fields of their literature, where the 
presence or absence of a curtain did not enter into 



■ The Ajax is one of the earliest among Sophocles' extant pUys, but its 
(late is nut known. I have assumed that it preceded the introduction of a pr^ 
Mciiium aUmt 430 B.r. (six p. 235, alx)ve). If it was written after that innovation, 
the statement in the text would have to be altered accordingly, but the 
method of procedure remains the same in either case. 



The unities, sir, are a compIetcDcss — 
a kind of a univenud dovetailedness with 
regard to place and time — a sort of a 
general oneness, if I may be allowed to 
use so strong an expression. I take those 
to be the dramatic unities, so far as I 
have been enabled to bestow attention 
upon them, and I have n^ much upon 
the subject, and thought much. — 
Charles Dickens. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE INFLUENCE OF PHYSICAL CONDITIONS (CONTINUED): 

THE UNITIES* 

The dramatic unities, three principles governing the structure 
of drama and supposedly derived from Aristotle's Poetics, are a 
subject of perennial interest. They are known as the unities 
of time, place, and action, respectively, and require that ''the 
action of a play should be represented as occurring in one place, 
within one day, and with nothing irrelevant to the plot." The 
essential facts concerning them were recognized at least as long 
ago as the publication of Lessing's Hamburgisclte DranuUurgie 
(1767). But so deep-rooted is the popular impression that the 
Greeks formulated these rules arbitrarily and observed them 
slavishly that no attempt to state the true situation can be 
superfluous. The current doctrine is based on the fact that the 
classic dramatists in France and Italy blindly obeyed the rules 
as a heritage of the past, without regard to the demands of the 
theater at their own disposal; and, consequently , the inference 
has been easily and naturally drawn that the andent practice 
was equally irrational. 

' In addition to the works mentioned on pp. zvii and zxf. and the bibliography 
listed on pp. 57-59, above, cf. Campbell, Classical Retiew, IV (1890), 30J ff.; Vcrrmll 
in his edition of Euripides' Ion (1890), pp. zlviiiff.; Krause, Quaestiomes AriS' 
topkiineae ScarnUae (1903); Kent, "The Time Element in the Greek Drama," 
Transactions of the Amftican Philoiogimi AsstKiiUion, XXXVIT (1906)^ 39 ff.; 
KcKi'h, Quibus Artificiis Adhihitis Podae Tragic i Cracci Vnitates lUas ei Tarn 
et i.'^ii Ohirnsiverint (1907); Polczyk, De Vnitatihus ei luKi ft Tfmporis i« A' 
Comordia Obsrrvaiis (igo(>); Marvk, De Trmpttris ei Loci Uniiaiihus a Si 
Tr,if;ii .1 Obicrvatis (i9or^); Wulf, Die Bczfichnung von Ori und Zeit in der ailisckm 
Tr.i^iHiie (191 1); Butcher, Aristo!lf*s Thfi>ry of Pin-try and Fine Ari* (191 0» 
pp. .^7.) ff.; Hra«u^\ Quatrnus in Fahtlis Plautinis et Ijoci et Tern pans UniiatAns 
Sffr(ir% Vcritatis SfgUgatur (1914}; and Manning, A Study of Archaism m 
(191''). 

346 
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But in the Greek theater, where there was no drop curtain, 
no scenery to shift, and a chorus ahnost continuously present, a 
change of scene was difficult to indicate visually. Nevertheless 
Aristotle nowhere mentions the unity of place, and the Greek 
dramatists not infrequently violate it. The most familiar 
instances occur in Aeschylus' Eumenides and Sophocles' Ajax. 
The former play opens at the temple of Apollo in Delphi, whither 
the avenging Furies have pursued Orestes after his mother's 
murder. During a momentary lapse from their watchfulness 
Orestes makes his escape, but the Furies soon awaken and take 
up the trail once more. The scene is thus left entirely vacant 
(vs. 234) and is supposed to change to Athens, where all parties 
presently appear for the famous trial before the Coimdl of the 
Areopagus. The beginning of the latter play takes place before 
Ajax' tent, and Sophocles wished to introduce the very imusual 
motive of having a scene of violence enacted before the audience. 
As the presence of the chorus was an insuperable obstacle to such 
a deed, Ajax was allowed to leave the scene and, suspicion being 
soon aroused, the chorus was sent in search of him (vs. 814). 
Thus, the scene is again entirely deserted by both actors and 
chorus, and Ajax returns, not to his tent, but to some lonely spot 
near the seashore (see pp. 129 and 244, above). This was by far 
the most natural and logical method of leading up to a change of 
scene, was infinitely superior to Shakespeare's practice in King 
Henry K, where Chorus is introduced in the prologue of each act 
to acquaint the spectators with the scene of the succeeding action, 
but was so difficult to motivate that only some half a dozen 
examples are known to us in the whole Greek drama. On the 
other hand, such a technical device was usually not well adapted 
to represent considerable shifts of scene, since it would seem 
unnatural for so large a body of persons as the chorus always to 
accompany the dramatic characters to widely separated localities. 
To this general restriction, however, the Eumenides furnishes a 
brilliant exception, because it was the especial duty of the Furies 
to track the guilty Orestes wherever he might flee. In Old 
Comedy, ever fantastic and intentionally impossible, greater 
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freedom was naturally allowed than in tragedy, so that in 
Aristophanes' Frogs no less than five different scenes are 
successively required (see pp. 88-90, above). 

At the same time the need of such scene-shifting was largely 
obviated by the arbitrary placing of almost all scenes before a 
building, by the exclusion of interior scenes, and by the various 
devices substituted therefor (see pp. 237-42, above). In particu- 
lar the use of the messenger's speech enabled dramatists to bring 
indirectly before their audiences events which had taken place, 
not merely in the scene-house interior, but at far distant spots. 
Very commonly the unity of place was observed by convention- 
ally bringing together as dose neighbors structures or localities 
which would actually be separated by considerable intervals. 
Thus the murderers of Agamemnon would not wish his grave 
to stare them in the face and to remind their subjects of their 
crime; nevertheless in Aeschylus' Libation-Bearers palace and 
tomb stand side by side. Likewise in Euripides' Helen^ King 
Theoclymenus has buried his father in front of his palace. Now 
these arrangements are not to be interpreted in the light of the 
prehistoric custom of placing the dead within the house or before 
its threshold. It is purely a theatrical convention, and Euripides 
shows what he thought of it by deeming it necessary to put an 
excuse on the Egyptian king's lips : 

Hail, my sire's tomb! — for at my palace-gate, 
Proteus, I buried thee, to greet thee so; 
Still as I enter and pass forth mine halls, 
Thee, father, I thy son Theoclymenus haiL 

[Vss. 1 165 ff.; Way's translatioo] 

Many similar instances of incongruous juxtaposition in Greek 
drama can be cited, and those who remember the use of the 
continuous set in mediaeval theaters will feel no surprise. 

Sh'ghtly difTerent but no less efficacious is the method of 
procaiurc in the Persians. For dramatic effect Aeschylus 
wishcii to introduce the ghost of Darius. But according to 
ancient notions on the subject ghosts do not normally wander 
far from their tombs, and the real grave of Darius was at 
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Likewise, the unity of time arose, not from the whim of 
ancient writers, but from the same theatrical arrangements which 
resulted in the unity of place, viz., the absence of a drop curtain 
and the continuous presence of the chorus. Under these con- 
ditions an intermission for the imaginary lapse of time could be 
secured only by the withdrawal of the chorus, and without such 
intermissions the constant and long-continued presence of the 
same persons in the same place without food or slumber was in 
danger of becoming an absiu-dity. Now we have seen how 
difficult it was to invent motives for the successive reappearances 
of actors ; to motivate the movements of a body of twelve (fifteen) 
tragic or twenty-four comic choreutae was naturally still more 
difficult (see pp. 229-33 and 150-52, above). Consequently the 
chorus is rarely removed from the stage during the action. Two 
instances have already been mentioned (p. 247, above). In the 
Ajax advantage is taken of the withdrawal to change the scene 
slightly; naturally a slight interval of time is also supposed to 
elapse, but in this instance this is negligible and without sig- 
nificance. In the Eumenides the case is different. Here the 
scene is not shifted a few rods merely but from Delphi clear to 
Athens. As the crow flies this was a distance of about ei^ty 
miles and, in view of the physical conditions and ancient methods 
of travel, would require two or three da>^ to traverse. Accord- 
ingly a considerable lacima in the dramatic time of the play 
must be assumed. What is still more remarkable is that, except 
for the empty stage, the spectators are given nothing to he^ 
''digest the abuse of distance." At vs. 80 Apollo dispatches 
Orestes to the city of Pallas, at vs. 179 he begins to drive the 
chorus of Furies from his shrine, at vs. 234 he leaves the stagie 
and the scene is empty. Up to this point we are still at De^diL 
In the very next verse (235) Orestes rushes into the theater and 
exclaims, '^O queen Athena, I come at the bidding of Loxias." 
He hiis reached Athens! In Euripides' Alcestis the chorus forms 
part of the quc^*n*s funeral corti^ge and is absent during vss. 
747 S60. Although it is not usually so regarded I am inclined 
to think that there is a slight change of scene here (see p. 235, 
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parodus or between monologues (or dialogues) in the prologue. 
Euripides' Alcestis (vs. 77) furnishes an example of the former 
and his Iphigenia among the Taurians (vs. 66) of the latter. So 
far as I have observed such pauses are not made use of to 
accelerate the time unduly. 

Since it was not often possible to suspend the audience's 
sense of time by removing the chorus, the poets had recourse 
to the next best expedient, the choral odes. Inasmuch as several 
of these occurred in every play, this artifice was far more avail- 
able than the other. In many respects the chorus moved upon a 
diiTcTcnt plane from the actors, and we are now dealing with (me 
of these differences. As Professor Butcher expressed it: *'The 
interval covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just what 
the poet chooses to make it. While the time occupied by the 
dialogue has a relation more or less exact to real time, the choral 
lyrics suspend the outward action of the play and carry us still 
farther away from the world of reality. What happens in the 
interval cannot be measured by any ordinary reckoning; it is 
much or little as the needs of the piece demand. A change of 
place directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is only what 
it appears to the mind. The imagination travels easily over 
many hours ; and in the Greek drama the time that elapses during 
the songs of the chorus is entirely idealized" [pp. cU.^ p. 293). 
Thus the choral songs were roughly equivalent to the modem 
intermission, and after them the action is often farther advanced 
than the actual time required for chanting them would warrant. 
For example, during a single stasimon of Aeschylus' Suppliants 
(vss. 524-<)9) the Argive king must leave the scene, summon his 
suhjtrts to pubh'c assembly, state the object of the meeting, and 
allow discussion before the final vote — all in time for Danaus to 
r('iH)rt the ]x*ople*s decision at the beginning of the following 
episode ! An analog}' to ancient practice occurs in Shakesp>eare*s 
The W'ifiUr's Talc, whore Time as Chorus announces the passage 
of sixlirn years betwtrn Acts III and IV. 

Kut at the s;ime time that the chorus conferred this liberty 
it restricted it. The presence of such a body of performers at 
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parodus or between monologues (or dialogues) in the prologue. 
Euripides' AlcesiU (vs. 77) furnishes an example of the former 
and his Ipkigenia among the Taurians (vs. 66) of the latter. So 
far as I have observed such pauses are not made use of to 
accelerate the time imduly. 

Since it was not often possible to suspend the audience's 
sense of time by removing the chorus, the poets had recourse 
to the next best expedient, the choral odes. Inasmuch as several 
of these occurred in every play, this artifice was far more avail- 
able than the other. In many respects the chorus moved upon a 
different plane from the actors, and we are now dealing with one 
of these differences. As Professor Butcher expressed it: *'The 
interval covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just what 
the poet chooses to make it. While the time occupied by the 
dialogue has a relation more or less exact to real time, the choral 
lyrics suspend the outward action of the play and carry us still 
farther away from the world of reality. What happens in the 
interval cannot be measured by any ordinary reckoning; it is 
much or little as the needs of the piece demand. A change of 
place directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is only what 
it appears to the mind. The imagination travels easily over 
many hours ; and in the Greek drama the time that elapses during 
the songs of the chorus is entirely idealized" {pp. cU.^ p. 293). 
Thus the choral songs were roughly equivalent to the modem 
intermission, and after them the action is often farther advanced 
than the actual time required for chanting them would warrant. 
For example, during a single stasimon of Aeschylus' Supplianis 
(vss. 524--99) the Argive king must leave the scene, sununon his 
subjects to public assembly, state the object of the meeting, and 
allow discussion before the final vote — all in time for Danaua to 
reiK)rt the people's decision at the beginning of the following 
epis<Hlc ! An analogy to ancient practice occurs in Shakespeare*8 
The Winter's Talc, where Time as Chorus announces the passage 
of sixtcx'n years between Acts III and IV. 

But at the same time that the chorus conferred this liberty 
it restricted it. The i)resence of such a body of performers at 
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lines at the close of Marlowe's Doctor Fausius. In Aristcqihanes' 
Plutus the blind god is escorted from the stage for a night's 
treatment in the temple of Asdepius (vs. 626), the chorus remain- 
ing in its place but apparently not singing/ At the very next 
verse one of the escort returns to announce that Plutus has 
recovered his sight and to relate the events of the night! But 
here again, despite the transition from one day to another, the 
action does not exceed twenty-four hours. In the same writer's 
AcharnianSy Amphitheus goes from Athens to Sparta and returns 
again during the dialogue contained between vss. 133 and 174. 
There is no hint, however, that his reappearance is premature or 
that his trip would occupy more than the apparent space 
allotted it. 

But neither the ordinary acceleration of time in drama nor 
the use of stasima nor yet the stage left empty by the retirement 
of chorus and actors tells the whole story of Greek practice. 
Nowadays the playbill clearly informs us how much time has 
elapsed between acts, and the piece is constructed accordingly. 
If a character in the third act has occasion to refer to something 
which occurred in the first act ten years or so ago he must not 
speak of it as if it happened yesterday. Not so in ancient drama. 
The Greek audiences had no playbills, and even the introductions 
to Greek plays prepared by Alexandrian scholars contained no 
such information as this. I fancy that the Greek dramatist 
never laid his finger upon a given line and said: "Here we must 
assume a lapse of several days, or months, or years.'' The 
events of a drama, regardless of actualities, were conventionaUy 
treated as occupying no more than twenty-four hours. A like 
convention was customary in the Greek epic: when once a 
Homeric character was given a definite age or form he main- 
tained each unchanged throughout.' For example, Telemachus 
is introduced in the first book of the Odyssey as a young man just 
reaching his majority, ready and anxious to assume the duties of 

> XOPoT is printed at this point in most editions but occura in no manutaipt 
(si'c p. 145, ;iU>vc. ; it li;is In'rn instTti'd by the cditon. 

■ a. Stott, Cldsiiiiil Philology, VIII (igij), 453 ff. 
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real life such a trip would have required several days, but in the 
play it consumes less than one! Do we positively know this? 
Beyond the shadow of a doubt. A parasite is introduced at 
intervals during the play scheming to be invited to a meal. 
He is first seen at vs. 69 and does not get a satisfactory invitation 
until vs. 897. A more detailed statement would show conclu- 
sively that the same day's meal is imder discussion throughout. 
Moreover, this is no mere lapsus calami, such as a few phrases 
which are foimd in an opposite sense/ but is unmistakable in its 
import and is closely interwoven with the plot. If anyone feeb 
amazed at so deliberate a contradiction he may console himself 
with a study of the use of ''double time" in Shakespeare. It 
would be possible, but is quite unnecessary, to cite other plaj^ 
in which restriction of time to a single day is indicated with 
sufficient exactness. Of course the Greek dramatists did not 
consistently introduce references to the precise date or to the 
time of day. In general they were wise enough to act upon the 
principle which Comeille* expressed as follows: ''Above all I 
would leave the length of the action to the imagination of the 
hearers, and never determine the time, if the subject does not 

require it What need is there to mark at the opening 

of the play that the sim is rising, that it is noon at the third 
act, and sunset at the end of the last ? " 

It is somewhat remarkable that Professor Verrall, who fully 
recognized the dependence of this unity upon local conditions 
and published eminently sensible observations on the subject, 
nevertheless felt constrained to challenge the obvious inter- 
pretation of two plays in which a glaring violation of the unity of 
time occurs. In the Agamemnon he supposed the watchman and 
the populace (including the chorus) to be misinformed as to the 
meaning of the beacon and that it really ser\'ed to Clytemnestra^ 
Aegisthus, and their supporters as a warning of Agamemnon's 



■ For examplcp the slips which occur in Aristophanes' Lysis$r9iM (vift. 715 

anriH8i). 

' Cf . Piscours des trois uniUs, I, iijf. (Regnier*s edition), quoted by 
Butcher, op. cU.t pp. 294 f. 
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being close at hand! His elucidation of Euripides' Andromache 
was still more ingenious and complicated.' But to bolster up 
such interpretations Mr. Verrall ought to have explained away 
all similar instances as well — to explain, for example, how in 
Euripides' Suppliants an Attic army can march from Eleusis to 
the vicinity of Thebes and fight a battle there, and how tidings 
of the victory can be brought back to Eleusis, all between vss. 
598 and 634, which, as Dryden* expressed it, "is not for every 
mile a verse." Nevertheless not the slightest attention is paid 
to such patent impossibilities, and in every case the whole action 
is unmistakably supposed to fall within a day. 

In view of the foregoing it is not surprising that Aristotle 
does mention the unity of time, though only incidentally. His 
exact language is: '' Tragedy and epic differ, again, in their 
length: for tragedy endeavors, so far as possible, to keep within 
a single circuit of the sun (t€pIoSos iiXlov), or but slightly to 
exceed this limit; whereas the epic action has no limits of time."* 
"Endeavors" (ir€tparai) was mistranslated as doit by some 
French writers. Aristotle rather commends the unity of time 
as a rough generalization which works out well in practice than 
enjoins it as an invariable rule. Actually the restriction was 
further reduced, in most cases, to the hours of daylight, and 
Dacier even maintained that T^ploSoi ijXlov means no more than 
twelve hours. But Aristophanes' Plutus and Terence's Sdf- 
Tormentor (see pp. 253 f., above) furnish clear examples of dra- 
matic action beginning in the late afternoon of one day and not 
concluding until the next day. 

It remains to consider some of the expedients which the poets 
found useful in solving the difficulties (both of time and place) 
caused by local conditions. In the first place the practice of 
writing a series of three plays on the same general subject (sec 
p. 198, above) often enabled the playwright to distribute his 

■ Cf. the intrcxiuction to his edition of the Aiamemnon, and Pow Plays of 

Euripides ^ pp. 1-42. 

* Cf. DranuUic Essays (Everyman's library edition), p. 18. 

* Cf. Poetics 1440^12-14. 
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incidents in different places and time-spheres without loss of 
\ crisimilitude, for a whole trilogy was about as long as the averagie 
modem play , and each tragedy would thus correspond to a single 
act and, since the chorus was withdrawn at the dose of each play 
in the trilogy and its place taken by another entirely difFerent, 
changes of time and place between plays were absolutely without 
restriction. Thus Scythia of Aeschylus' Prometheus Bound be- 
comes Caucasus in the second piece in the trilogy, the Promth 
thetis Unbound; in the former was shown the binding of the 
Titan and in the latter his release, and he is said to have been 
bound for 30,000 years. All but two days of this time elapses 
between plays I In Aeschylus' Orestean trilogy the scene of tiie 
Agamemnon and Libation-Bearers is laid in Argos; that of the 
Eumenides in Delphi and Athens. Several years are supposed 
to pass by in the two interims. 

But even Aeschylus did not always employ the trilogic form, 
and Sophocles and Euripides rarely did. When, therefore, the 
three or four plays in each series were severaUy devoted to utterly 
unrelated material, it sometimes became necessary to bring 
almost as many events within the scope of one play as would 
otherwise be dealt with in a whole trilogy. Inasmuch as a large 
fraction of these events could not possibly be conceived of 
taking place in the same locality or within the same day, it 
imperative either to exclude them or to include them in some 
indirect fashion. Now two striking peculiarities of Euripidean 
technique were admirably adapted to help solve these difficulties. 
His prologues regularly take the form of a monologue, which, 
with scant regard for dramatic illusion, rehearses the story <rf 
the myth up to the point where the play begins. Again, Eu- 
ripides' dramas frequently terminate with the epiphany of a 
deity. This device was the accustomed recourse of unskilful 
pla>'wrights, when their plots had become complicated beyond 
the possibility of disentanglement by natural means, in order 
that a god*s fiat might resolve all diflficulties. It has often been 
charged that this was also Euripides' motive, but most unjustly 
(see pp. 293 ff., below). He rather '' wished, by the help of a 
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had reached Argos {ElecUra^ vss. 32 ff.), and as waiting to for- 
mulate a definite plan of action until they were in the most 
unfavorable place in all the world for such a purpose — before 
Clytemnestra's palace (vss. 15 £f.)- The latter incongruity does 
not occur in Euripides' version of the same story because the 
scene of his Elecira is laid, not in the city of Argos, but before 
Electra's hut in the coimtry. The device under consideration 
was conveniently supplemented by the convention that if two 
or more characters enter the stage together no conversation is 
thought of as passing between them imtil they have come within 
the hearing of the audience (see p. 310, below). It will be seen 
that the passage just cited from Sophocles' Elecira conforms to 
this rule. Another instance occurs in Eiuipides' Madness ef 
Heracles, vss. 822 ff. Iris appears above Heracles' palace with 
Madness, whom she orders to incite the hero to the murder of his 
children. Madness protests but is overborne and forced to 
perform her bidding. Though Iris and Madness must have 
come a considerable distance together, all discourse between 
them is apparently postponed until they reach their destination. 
Furthermore, these instructions would naturally have been given 
to Madness elsewhere and somewhat earlier. In that case the 
audience must have lost an effective scene. The device dis- 
cussed in this paragraph enabled the poet to circumvent the 
imities and place the scene before his audience; and the con- 
vention which I have mentioned preserved it for them in its 
entirety. 

We have seen that the unities of time and place are largely due 
to the striving for illusion in a theater comparatively bare of 
scenery and of facilities for scene-shifting. Conversely, their 
observance in the modern theater with its ample scenic provision 
would naturally militate against the scenic extravagance and 
actualism of which the present-day theatocracy is so enamored. 
Thus it would seem that the much-abused unities are not 
without a meaning and truly artistic tendency even today, for 
some of the most significant influences in contemporaneous 
staging are directed against excesses along these lines. Even 
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the most important thing in tragedy. We have laid it down that 
tragedy is an imitation of an action that is complete and whole, 
having a certain magnitude, for there is also a whole that is 
wanting in magnitude. Now a whole is that which has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. A beginning is that which is 
not itself necessarily after anything else and after which some- 
thing else naturally is or comes to be; an end, on the contrary, 
is that which itself naturally follows some other thing either as its 
necessary or usual consequent, and has nothing else after it; 
and a middle is that which is both itself after one thing and has 
some other thing after it. Accordingly, well-constructed plots 
must neither begin nor end at haphazard points, but must 
conform to the types just mentioned."' These principles were 
excellently restated by Lowell: 

In a play we not only expect a succession of scenes, but that each 
scene should lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to the next, at 
any rate to something that is to follow, and that all should contribute their 
fraction of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. That is to say, the 
structure should be organic, with a necessary and harmonious connection 
and relation of parts, and not merely mechanical with an arbitrary or hap- 
hazard joining of one part to another. It is in the former sense alone that 
any production can be called a work of art.' 

Though it is now admitted on all sides that the unity of 
action is the sine qua non of dramatic composition, many fail to 
realize the meaning and extent of its limitation. Aristotle 
indicated a mistaken notion current in his day, and likewise in 
ours, in the following words: ''The unity of a plot does not 
consist, as some suppose, in its having one man as its subject. 
An infinite multitude of things befall that one man, some of 
which it is impossible to reduce to unity, and so, too, there are 
many actions of one man which cannot be made to form one 
acti(;n. Hence, the error, as it apix*ars, of all the poets who have 
composal a Ilcraclcidy a Tlteseid^ or similar i)oems. They sup- 
pose that, because Heracles was one man, the story also of 
Heracles must be one story/'* Freytag discussed the matter 

» Cf. Pt etii ^ i45o/>j-*-^i5. 

' CL rite Old English Dramatists, III. « Cf. Podks MSiais-aj. 
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denied that the dramatic situation has been enhanced by this 
device, but this gain has been secured at the sacrifice of veri- 
similitude and dramatic illusion. Such '' cut-backs" may be all 
very well in moving picures, but they hardly have a place in 
spoken drama. 

Thus, the Greek masters were so far from evolving unities 
out of their inner consciousness or from observing them invari- 
ably that they constantly violated the imities of time and place 
in both letter and spirit. Their practice throughout simply 
reacted to theatrical conditions as they found them. It has 
remained for their successors, whose theater has for the most part 
been quite dissimilar, to observe the unities with a literalness 
and exactness such as never characterized the great dramatists 
of Greece. That both ancients and modems have produced 
masterpieces under these restrictions is, of course, beyond dis- 
pute. In fact, some of our most impressive plays of recent date 
such as Kennedy's Servant in ihe House, have conformed to them. 
That many modern plays would have been improved by observ- 
ing them is doubtless also true. Even so uncompromising an 
admirer of Shakespeare as Professor Lounsbury* wrote: 

Let it not be imagined, however, that any attempt is made here to deny 
the merit of modem plays which observe the unities, or to twintain that a 
powerful drama cannot be produced upon the lines they prescribe. Such 
a contention would be only repeating on the side of the opponents of this 
doctrine the erroneous assumptions which its advocates put forth. He who 
ventures to take a position so extreme can hardly escape a feeling of serious 
discomfort if called upon, in consequence, to decry the productions of 
Comeillc, Radnc, and Moliere, to say nothing of some of the most brilliant 
pieces which have adorned the English stage. Nor, furthermore, need it 
be denied that there are conditions in which the observance of the unities 
may be a positive advantage. Especially will this be the case when the 
characters are few and all the incidents of the plot are directed to the 
accomplishment of a single result. The concentration of the action is likely 
to contribute, in such pieces, to the effect of the representation. He who 
sc'ts out to imitate the simplicity of the Greek drama will usually find him- 
self disposed to adopt, as far as possible, its forai. Within its limitatioDs 
great work can be accomplished by the drama which regards the 
and, to some extent, it will be great work because of its limltatkxiib 

« Cf. op. cit., p. ga. 
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dramatic action. But here again only the crests of three crises in 
the story were put before the spectators' eyes; all the rest was 
narrated. So invariable a method of attack would seem monoto- 
nous to us today y but its successful employment by Ibsen and 
many another in modern times proves that there is nothing 
blameworthy in the practice per se. 

Finally, since the dramatic action was confined to a sin^ 
day (however elastic) at the culmination of the story, it was rarely 
possible for the dramatis personae to experience any particular 
change or development of character during the course of the 
play. This fixity of type was not only a natural result of theat- 
rical conditions in ancient times and of the use of masks but was 
also in thorough accord with Homeric conventions (see pp. 2541., 
above). Moreover, it harmonized completely with the Greek 
fondness for schematization. Horace's words in his ilf5 PoeUca 
are entirely Hellenic in spirit: *' Either follow tradition, or 
invent that which shall be self -consistent. In the former case, 
let Achilles be impatient, irascible, ruthless, keen . . . . ; let 
Medea be untamed and unconquerable, Ino tearful, Ldon treach- 
erous, lo ever roving, and Orestes in sorry plight. In the latter 
case, keep the character to the end of the play as it was at the 
beginning and let it be consistent " (vss. 1 19 ff.). All this implies 
more than we would think desirable today. Not only was a 
positive development into a character seemingly inharmonious 
with that seen at first rarely possible, but the singleness of pur- 
pose in ancient plays, which has been called the unity of mood 
(see p. 201, above), crowded out incidents which might have 
revealed other phases, no matter how consistent, of a dramatic 
personage's character. The taste of some critics objected to even 
the slight modifications in role which ancient conditions did 
permit. For exami)le, to modern readers the manner in which 
!Mo(k*a, in Kuripides' tragedy of that name, wavers between love 
for her children and the desire to punish her recreant husband by 
murdering them is esteemed one of the finest touches in ancient 
drama. But the Greek argument which is prefixed to this play 
reports that '' they blame Euripides because he did not w>ni»*^in 



Tlieie seems no human thou^t so 
primitive as to have lost its beanng on 
our own thought, nor so ancient as to 
have broken its connection with our own 
life.— E. B. Tylor. 



CHAPTER VII 
THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL CUSTOMS AND IDEAS' 

It is unnecessary to state that the differences between andent 
life in Greece and modern life in America and Western Europe 
are endless. To attempt to enumerate them all would require 
a separate volume. In the present chapter I shall undertake 
to touch upon some of the features which more intimately 
affected Greek drama. 

First of all a modern can scarcely avoid a feeling of surprise 
that plays were almost always brought out in competition; but 
no instinct was more thoroughly imbedded in the Greek con- 
sciousness than this. From the time of the first celebration of 
the Olympian games in 776 B.C. or before, a contest of some kind 
formed, to their minds, the most natural setting for the display 
of athletic, musical, and Uterary skill. Associated with this 
fact was another, viz., that the prizes awarded upon these 
occasions were usually more honorific than intrinsically valuable. 
The victors in the Olympian games received a garland of wild 
olive and a palm branch. It is true that the delighted fellow- 
citizens of the victors usually supplemented the award by some- 
thing more substantial, but the fact remains that these trivial 
objects were the sole official reward for many arduous months of 
preparation and training. In like manner we are informed by 
the most ancient tradition that the original prize in tragic 



■ In addition to the works mentioned on pp. zvii and » f., above, cf. 
Prei\rUhifr drr grossm Dionysicn (1878); Hay ley, ** Social and Domestic Positioa 
of Women in Aristophanes," Harvard Sludirs^ I (1890), 159 £f.; Lounsfamyp 
Sfiakf^pcare as a Dramatic Artist (igoj); (Goodwin's edition of Demosthciies* 
A^'iinst AfiJias, Api^ndix IV (190O); Capps, "Kpigraphical Problems in tbe 
]Ii>tiiry of Attic Comnly,** Amrriian Journal of Pkiiologyt XXVIII (1907), t;9ff.; 
IxKniul, Aim; Tablrau de la comAlie grrcque pmdani la prriode dUt 
(igio), translated by Loch in igi; under the title The Nfw Crttk Comedy; 
pan!, Crrrk Tragfdy (191 1); and Ruppel, Konztpiion und Ausarbatumg 4m 
icphanistkfn Komodien (1913). 
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the privilege of collecting an admission fee. During the fourth 
century B.C. the lessees of the Piraeus theater paid thirty-three 
minae annually. This system explains why the authorities, 
when they wished to enable even the poorest citizens to attend 
the dramatic exhibitions, did not simply throw open the doors to 
all or issue passes. Instead, toward the end of the fifth century 
it was provided that any citizen might receive two obols from 
the " theoric" fund in order to pay his own way into the day's 
performances (see p. 120, above). 

Another instance of the indirect exercise of governmental 
functions is seen in the practice of various kinds of ''public 
service" {\eLTovpyla). Thus when the Board of Generals had 
provided the hull of a warship (''trireme") they did not proceed 
also to rig it and to hire a commander. Instead some rich 
citizen was required to contribute toward its rigging and upkeep 
and to command it for one year. This obligation was laid upon 
the wealthier citizens in rotation; and if anyone considered that 
he was being called upon too frequently or that someone of 
greater substance was escaping his just responsibilities, he could 
challenge him to an exchange of property {iprlSoais). Accord- 
ing to law the man so challenged was restricted to the two options 
of either assimiing the burden or trading estates. This system 
of liturgies applied to the maintenance not only of the naval 
service but also of dramatic and dithyrambic contests, the torch 
race, etc. It was provided that no one need act as trierarch 
more frequently than once in three years, bear any liturgy two 
successive years, or two liturgies in the same year. But it was 
the glory of Athenian citizenship that they ser\'ed oftener and 
siK*nt their means more generously than the law demanded. 
The bearers of the theatrical liturgies were called ckoregi 
(xoprrroi), and there was no surer method of displa>ing one*s 
wealth and of currying favor with the populace than by voluntary 
and lavish assumption of the chorcgia. The e\ndence is not 
sutTicicnt to establish just how the charges were distributed. 
The state s^^cms to have paid the actors, and the choregus to 
have been responsible for assembling and hiring a body of 
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choreutae, engaging a trainer to drill them, purchasing or renting 
costumes for the chorus, employing mute characters, providing 
showy extras of various kinds, etc. As regards the flute-player 
a distinction was perhaps drawn between the dithyrambic and 
dramatic contests, the state employing him in the former and the 
choregus in the latter. The question of an additional actor has 
already been discussed (see pp. 172-82, above). A speaker in 
one of Lysias' orations' claims to have spent, within a period of 
seven years, thirty minae for a tragic choregia, sixteen minae for 
one in comedy, fifty minae for a dithyrambic chorus of men, fif- 
teen minae for a chorus of boys, three hundred and sixty minae 
for six trierarchies, twelve minae as gymnasiarch, etc Since this 
man's ambition led him to do more than his share, these outlays 
are probably somewhat larger than they need to have been; 
in fact, he declares that the law would hot have required of him 
one-fourth as much. But in addition to indicating how much 
some were willing to spend, the figures are valuable also as 
showing the comparative expense of the dififerent events. Need- 
less to state, a poet's chance of victory was considerably affected 
by the wealth and disposition of his choregus. An ambitious 
and lavish man like Nidas, who is declared by Plutarch* never 
to have been worsted in any of his numerous choregias, could 
manifestly do much to retrieve a poor play. But woe betide the 
plajnivright whose success was largely in the keeping of a sponsor 
who would sp>end no more than law and public opinion could 
wring from him. In 405 and 404 B.C., while Athens was experi- 
encing a financial stringency just before the dose of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the number of choregi at the City Dionysia was 
temporarily doubled, so that two synchoregi might divide be- 
tween them the burden which normally fell to one man. Finally 
about 308 B.C. the dearth of rich men caused the abandonment 
of the choregic system and the annual appointment of an 
aganotheU (iiycjpoSiTrjs) or *' master of contests," whose own re- 
sources were supplemented by a state subsidy and who assumed 

* Cf. Lysias xxi, §§ 1-5. 

• Cf . his Life of Nicias, ILL 
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entire control and financial responsibility for all the dithyram- 
bic and dramatic contests at the festival. 

One of the most characteristic features of the Athenian 
democracy was the large r61e assigned to the lot in the selection 
of officials. For example, in Aristotle's day the nine archons 
were chosen by lot from five hundred men, who had themselves 
been previously chosen by lot, fifty from each of the ten tribes. 
Whatever may have been the other objects of this system, at 
least one was the prevention of bribery and manipulation; and 
without a doubt this was the motive which led to the use of the 
lot in theatrical matters. Thus the judges in the contests seem, 
though the scheme is largely conjectural and depends upon 
insufficient notices, to have been selected and to have rendered 
decisions somewhat as follows: Some days before the festival a 
certain number of names was taken from each tribe and dqxMited 
in ten sealed urns on the Acropolis. Just before the contest 
began, these vessels were brought into the theater and the pre- 
siding archon drew one name from each tribal urn. The men so 
chosen came forward and swore to judge truly. When the 
performances were over, each judge wrote down his verdict and 
the ten ballots were placed in a single urn. The archon now 
drew out half of these, which were alone used in arriving at the 
ultimate decision! So cumbersome a system can be justified 
only by its results; and it must be allowed that, so far as we can 
now determine, no poet suffered any great injustice from its 
operation. The plaj'wrights usually won whom later critics 
were unanimous in considering the greatest. Each of the tragic 
triad wrote al>out one hundred plays: Aeschylus, whose career 
fell Ix'fore the admission of trageily to the Lenaea, gained 
thirteen victories at the City Dionysia; Sophocles, eighteen City 
and at least two Lenaean victories; and Euripides, fifteen (or 
possibly only five) xictorics at both festivals (see p. 325, below). 
It must be remembered that several plays would be simultane- 
ously crowned at each victory in tragedy (see p. 198, above). The 
nii)st astounding reversal occurred when Philocles, Aeschylus* 
mediocre nephew, defeated Sophocles* didascalic group in whidi 
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more equitable system became possible of permitting each 
protagonist to appear in a single one of each tragedian's three 
plays Tsce p. 185, above). 

One of the most prominent traits of the Greek, and especially 

of the Athenian, character was litigiousness. Inasmuch as from 

the time of Pericles citizens of Attica received a slight stipend 

for serving upon juries, which ranged from 201 to 2,500 in 

membership and sometimes reached an aggregate of 6,000, 

there was scarcely an Athenian but was personally acquainted 

with courtroom procedure and not a few practically supported 

themselves in this way. Moreover, this situation was intensified 

by the fact that the fifth century witnessed the rise of formal 

oratory at Athens and its exploitation by numerous rhetorical 

and sophistic teachers. It is hardly possible that all these 

influences should have allowed contemporaneous drama to escape 

unscathed. Their first effect is seen in the actual introduction 

of a courtroom scene, as in Aeschylus' Eumenides^ in which 

Orestes is put on trial before the Council of the Areopagus for 

having murdered his mother. Athena is the presiding judge, 

Apollo the attorney for the defense, and the chorus of Furies 

conclucts the prosecution. Aristophanes satirized the Athenian 

weakness in his Wasps, the chorus of which appeared in the guise 

of those quarrelsome insects; and that inveterate juryman, 

rhilocleon, was provided with a domestic court wherein one dog 

w:is duly arraigned by another for having pilfered a round of 

Sicilian cheese! Again, certain scenes in other plays, though 

lint ostensibly placed in the courtroom, are practically treated 

as if they were. For example, in Euripides' Trojan Women^ 

Mriu'laus meets his truant wife for the first time since her elope^ 

nu'iit. Will he pardon or slay her? Helen herself naturally 

hopes to be forgiven and restored to her husband's favor; but 

the Trojan women, who hold her responsible for their country's 

(Inwnfall, wish condign punishment to be meted out to her. 

(\>nsc(]uently the play degenerates into a quasi-trial in which 

Mi-nclaus presides as judge, Hecabc, ex-queen of Troy, represents 

the prosi^'cution, and Helen pleads her own cause. In the third 
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numerous digressions, such as the story of Polycrates and his 
ring. Accordingly, when Phrynichus in his Phoenician Women 
and afterward Aeschylus in his Persians undertook to celebrate 
the Persian rout they were careful to avoid a display of the pride 
which had ruined the invading host, by laying the scene in the 
Orient and exhibiting the mourning of Persia, not the triumph of 
Greece (see p. 1 24, above) . Again, in the seven pairs of contrasted 
speeches just mentioned as occurring in Aeschylus' Setfen agamsi 
Thebes, a messenger states in turn the name of the Argive cham- 
pion who is to assail each of the seven gates of Thebes, describing 
his actions, words, the device upon his shield, etc., and the king 
in a similar manner matches each enemy with a warrior of his 
own. It is not without significance that to a Greek mind ''the 
boasts and blazons of the champions convict them of presump- 
tion, and doom them beforehand to failure. The answers of 
Eteocles are always right, take advantage of the enemy's 
insolence, and secure divine favour by studied moderation."' 
Still again, in the same playwright's Agamemnon appears an 
incident which to the uninitiated modem reader seems forced 
and unworthy of the prominence and space assigned to iL 
Cly temnestra has been untrue to her lord during his long absence 
at Troy and is now prepared by her paramour's help to murder 
him. Agamemnon himself, thanks to the recent smiles of 
fortune, is in the sort of position which would easily expose him 
to the vengeance of Nemesis. In the play (vss. 905-57) Clytem- 
ncstra skilfully takes advantage of this situation in order to 
array the powerful goddess upon her side. She urges Agamenmon 
not to set his conquering foot upon the common earth but to 
pass from his chariot into the palace over a purple tapestry. The 
king shrinks from an act which would be more becoming to a god 
than a mortal, but ilnally yields to his wife's insbtence. The 
result is that to a Greek audience he would seem to invite and 
almost to deserve the doom which his unfaithful spouse quickly 
brings u{X)n him. '^I'hese instances from the many available 
sulVicc to indicate Greek feeling on the subject. 

■ Cf. Shcpiard, op. tit,, p. 5S. 
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slaves. When it is remembered that the physical arrangemaits 
of the Greek theaters did not readily admit of interior scenes 
(see pp. 237 ff.y above) it will be understood how difficult it was 
for an ancient playwright to bring women of the better class 
upon his stage. This applies particularly to comedy as being a 
more accurate mirror of contemporaneous manners; in tragedy, 
as will presently appear, it was coimteracted by another factor. 
At weddings, funerals, and religious festivals women, especially 
married women, were allowed greater liberty than at other times. 
Thus, in Aristophanes' Women at the Thesmophoria the coming 
of thtfesia affords them an opportunity of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the play. In the same writer's Women in Council they 
act in secret and disguised as men until their coup d'£tat has 
succeeded and the government has been voted into their hands. 
The situation in Aristophanes' Lysistrata is quite as abnormal, 
being nothing more or less than a ''sex strike!" In more con* 
ventional plays the speaking characters, apart from divinities, 
are practically restricted to women of the demimonde, foreign 
residents (metics), female slaves, those other virtuous but vulgar 
creatures whom poverty has compelled to seek a livelihood in 
various business pursuits of the humbler sort, and finally women 
advanced in years, shrewish in disposition, and unattractive in 
person. The first and last types are especially common in New 
Comedy, while Plautus' Persian is said to be unique in its 
presentation of a chaste and free-bom maiden in an active rAle.' 
Even the girl who has excited the young man's affections and 
whose counterpart in modem drama would be a conspicuous 
figure is seldom seen and is not alwaj's heard. The most that 
she seems normally capable of doing is to ejaculate a cry of agony 
from behind the scenes at the moment of childbirth. This is 
the more surprising since the fact of her Attic citizenship is 
rarely established and sometimes is not even suspected until the 
very close of the play. The poet*s consciousness of what he 
intends to make of her — a free-born citizen and a legal wife — 
apparently constrains him to protect her from an unconvention- 

' Cf. Prcscutt in a*usical Philology, XI (1916), 13a. 
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without losing caste or being regarded as immodest; and thou^ 
Helen's elopement with his brother was the source of all Troy's 
present woes. Hector addresses her with far more consideration 
than he shows the wayward Paris. In the fourth book of the 
Odyssey she assists Menelaus at their Spartan home in enter- 
taining the strangers from Ithaca and Pylus, and freely partici- 
pates in the conversation without embarrassment and as an equal. 
How faithful a picture these poems present of the social situation 
in Homer's own day is largely beside the question, since it is 
evident that they portray the events of a bygone age, viz., the 
close of that '' Aegean " or '' Minoan " civilization which has been 
unearthed by Schliemann on the Greek mainland and more re- 
cently by Evans and others in Crete. 

It is certain that women must have lived on a footing of greater 
equality with the men than in any other ancient civilization, and we see in 
the frescoes of Knossos conclusive indications of an open and easy asaoda- 
lion of men and women, corresponding to our idea of " Society/' at the 
Minoan G>urt unparalleled till our own day.' 

The extant remains clearly demonstrate that Homer's delinea- 
tion was at the least derived from a genuine tradition. In view 
of the fact that with three or four exceptions (see pp. i23f., above) 
the themes of tragedy were always selected from Homeric or 
other mythological sources, it was natural that the Greek trage- 
dians should take over from him a social system which so 
conveniently liberated them from the restrictions of contempo- 
raneous customs. It is unnecessary to cite passages to prove that 
they actually did this; the women of almost every tragedy move 
about with a freedom and conduct themselves with an independ- 
ence such as no respectable woman among the playwright's con- 
temjwraries could have asserted. 

Xor is it peculiar that so artificial a pose is not consistently 
maintained. Occasionally, an unconscious sense of outraged 
propriety causes the dramatist to put words into a woman's 
mouth which stand in glaring contrast with the rest of the 

« Cf. Hall. The AtuUnt History of the Sear East* (iQij). p. 48. 
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Again, when they are ready to withdraw, the approach of the 
chorus reinforces the same motive (see p. 93, n. i, above): 

Daughter, pass in ... . 

Lo, to the royal halls a woman-throng 

Comes, .... 

And scandal-loving still is womankind, etc. 

[Vss. 193 ff.; Way's translatioo] 

As intimated at the beginning it would be possible to extend 
this chapter indefinitely. One more point must suffice. The 
belief was widespread among the Greeks that if a man's body 
failed of burial his shade was forced to wander for a season on 
this side of the river Styx and was thus cut off from association 
with the great majority of departed spirits; the obligation of 
attending to the fimeral rites rested upon the nearest kin of the 
deceased. It was inevitable that a doctrine so intimately 
connected with the life of the people should frequently appear in 
their literature. Thus the Iliad does not close with the deaths 
of Patroclus and Hector, but two whole books are devoted to 
an account of their fimerals. Likewise in the Odyssey ^ however 
unsympathetic has been his delineation of the suitors' conduct, 
nevertheless Homer does not pass by the final disposition of their 
bodies in silence (cf . xxiv. 417). In tragedy, which often involves 
the death of the hero, naturally this matter is frequently men- 
tioned. In Sophocles' Antigone it provides the mainspring of 
the action. Because Polynices fell in arms against his native 
country, Creon forbade his burial, but before the call of a duty 
so sacred Antigone deemed not her life precious and performed 
the formal rites for her brother's body in defiance of the king's 
command. According to modem feeling, when the hero falls 
up<;n his sword at vs. 865 of Sophocles' Ajax^ the denouement 
must have arrived and the ending be close at hand; as a matter 
of fact, the play continues for over five hundred verses. To the 
Grtrks no less important than the fact of his death was the 
treatment which w:is to be accorded his corpse, and the honors 
which Ajax receive<l in Attica as a ''hero*' in the technical, 
religious sense of that term made this a matter of far more 



I find them one and all to be merely 
examples of a new artificiality — the arti- 
ficiality of naturalism.— GoKDON Craig. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE INFLUENCE OF THEATRICAL MACHINERY 
AND DRAMATIC CONVENTIONS' 

We have already noted that the Greek theater had no facilities 
for the direct representation of interior scenes (see pp. 237-42, 
above) . Of the many subterfuges there mentioned as available 
for or utilized by the ancient playwrights it is now in place to 
elaborate upon one. I refer to the eccyclema, one of the strangest 
and most conventional pieces of machinery that any theater 
has ever seen. 

If it were desired to disclose to the audience the corpse of 
someone who has just been done to death behind the scenes, 
perhaps with the murderers still gloating over their crime, or to 
set any similar interior view before the faithful eyes of the spec- 
tators, the simplest device was to fling open the appropriate door 
of the scene-building and thus to display the desired objects or 
persons close behind the opening. Whatever may be said for 
such a method under other conditions, in the Greek theater it 
ran afoul of certain practical considerations. For example, the 
wings of the auditorium extended around so far (Fig. 22) that 
si>ectators seated there could have obtained no satisfactory view 
through the ofx^ned doors of the scene-building. Nevertheless^ 



' In addition to the works mentioned on pp. zvii and xz f., above, cf. 
"(>n the Irony of Sophocles/' Philological Museum, II (1833), 483 ff.; Neckd, 
I his Ekkyklema (1890); Trautwcin, Df Prologorum PUsutinorum IndcU 
*\atura (iSgo); I>)ri)fcld-Keisch, Das gritxhische Theater (1S96), pp. 334 ff.; 
Prolijj^omemi zur Gesihirhle drs Theaters im Alterthitm (1896), pp. 100 ff.; 
"A New Theory of the Kccyclemu," Uermathena, XI (1901), 13a ff.; Leo, 
Mtynolog im Drama, tin Beitrag zur griee hist: hromisc hen Poeiik (1908); Polctyk, 
Dr rtiitatibus ei Loci et Temporis in \oza Comoedia Observatis (1909); Flkkin§er» 
"Dramatic Irony in Terence," ClassidU Weekly, III (igio), 302 ff.; Aniokl« Tk$ 
Solilih^uics of Shakespeare (191 1); Fensterhusch, Die fiuhne des Aristopkmmt 
( KM .'), pp. 51 tT>; Harms, De tntroitu Personarum in Euripidis et Xovae Comiotiim 
Fahulis (1914); and Rees. "The Function of the \\fii0ypQ9 in the ProductioB of 
Greek PUys,** Classical Philology, X (i9«5^ i34 ff. 
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before the s[>ectators. This is Mr. Enm's theory of the eccy- 
clema, and it admirably fits the conditions in the Athenian 
theater at an early date. 

Thus, Aeschylus' Eumenides, which belongs to this period 
(458 B.C.), opens with a monologue of the Pythian priestess 
(see p. 30s, below). At vs. 33 she liters the temple, but imme- 
diately returns, so shaken by the s^t within that she cannot 




Fir.. 74.— The AthenuD Theater of About 460 B.C. Showiim tbe EuHer lypc 
of [CcrydoiM. 

Sm pp. rtj, B. >. lad mS. 



walk, but crawls. She has seen a blood-stained man (Orestes) 
at the omphalus and before him a sleeping band of hideous Furies 
(vss. 34-63). At vs. 64 we must suppose that the eccydema 
revolves with Apollo, Hermes, and Orestes mounted upon it. 
The first named bids the matricide to leave pelphi and spttA to 
Athens and Hermes to guard him on his joiuney. ^^liereupon 
the I wo step from the platform and flee through one of thepaiodi, 
and the eccytlema, with Apollo still upon it, is revolved back 
into its (>rigin.-il position (^'s. 93). Here we may note a cuiiou 
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easily seen, being hampered in both particnilars by the pro- 
scenium. On the other hand the new type could be made as 
long as the scene-building was deep and could be pushed forward 
as far as might be necessary.' Thus in Aristophanes' Achamians 
(425 B.C.), Dicaeopolis appears before the house of Euripides, 
who is lounging within doors. In response to the former's 
knock and sunmions '' to be wheeled out " Euripides says " I will 
be wheeled out," and is pushed upon the stage (&jaMX4^i 
.... tKKVKKiiaoiiai^ vs. 408). The conversation which ensues 
between Dicaeopolis outdoors and Euripides supposedly indoors 
docs not conclude until vs. 479, when the latter exclaims: ''The 
fellow is insolent; shut the doors." Perhaps in this instance, 
for parodic effect, a trundle couch itself is shoved through the 
door instead of a stationary couch upon a trundle platform.* 
Very similar is the scene in Aristophanes' Women at the Thesmo^ 
phoria (about 411 B.C.), where Agathon is wheeled out before 
Euripides and Mnesilochus. Here again the verbs iKKuxSobiumn 
in vs. 96 and cl^icvicXi/cdra) at the conclusion of the scene in 
vs. 265 do not permit me to doubt that the eccyclema, or a comic 
substitute, was employed. It is probably no accident that 
Euripides figures in both of these scenes. He is "hoist with his 
own petar" as having invented, or been a frequent user of, this 
mechanism. 

The passage of tragedy in which most authorities concede 
the employment of the cccyclema is Euripides' The Madness 
of II cracks (vss. 1029-1402). Chronologically this play faUs 
somewhere between the Achamians and the Women at the 
Thcsmopfioria. In his n:iadness Heracles has slain his wife and 
three children within the palace and at last has fallen into a dazed 
toq^or; whereui)on his friends have bound him to a broken 

■The nostra (H, "out**+w<^rr, to "push*') seems to ha\'e perfonned about 
thr s;imc function as the ivcyclcma; cf. Pollux iv. i ig\ pcrha|is it was only the mora 
s|K.-4.it'ic name for this Liter ty|ie. 

'On the liasis of dra,*^dfli}r in vs. jgg, for which the scholiasts pmcnre two 
interprrt.itiiMiN. ^i)nii> writi-rs woiiM have us Uli' ve that Kuripiclcs was shown IB 
thf M-iiMiil >:ttry. Tr.uL^ for the whi-ils of an cityclcma ha\'c been repoitailoA 
the loK>uni K'\ il of the theater at Eretria ^sec p. 107, above). 
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As a preliminary to his departure at vs. 397, he says: 

I go, and quickly. My four-footed bird 
Brushes the broad path of the limpid air 
With forward wing: right gladly wiU he bend 
The wearied knee on his familiar stall. 

[Blackie's translation] 

It will be noted that there is nothing here which requires or 
implies flight through the air within sight of the audience. 
Evidently Oceanus rides upon a fantastic creature which is rolled 
along by hidden power or which walks on disguised human legs. 
A similar interpretation must be set upon the lines which refer 
to the chorus' mode of entrance in the same play. At vs. 124 
Prometheus cries out: 

Hark again! I hear the whirring 
As of wingdd birds approaching; 
With the light strokes of their pinions 
Ether pipes ill-boding whispersl — 
AlasI AlasI that I should fear 
Eadi breath that nears me. 

To which the Oceanides, as they come into view, rq>ly: 

Fear nothing; for a friendly band approaches; 

Fleet rivalry of wings 

Oared us to this far height. [Blackie's translation] 

They remain upon their winged car until the Titan invites them, 
at vs. 272, to step upon the earth. They accept in the foUowing 

language : 

Not to sluggish ears, Prometheus, 

Hast thou spoken thy desire; 

From our breeze-borne seat descending, 

With light foot we greet the ground. 

Leaving ether chaste, smooth pathway 

Of the gently winnowing wing. 

On this craggy rock I stand. [Blackie's translationl 
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Here again there is no need of supposing that the choral car does 
not rest solidly upon the ground. Its atrial motion is entirely o£f- 
scene. 

Even at a later period, when more sophisticated devices were 
available, the gods still continued on occasion to use strictly 
terrestrial means of locomotion and to stand in the orchestra 
on a level with purely human characters. For example, in 
Sophocles' AjaXj Athena appears before the tent of that hero and 
converses first with Odysseus and then with Ajax. In Euripides' 
posthumous Bacchanals^ Dionysus is seen in propria persona 
before the house of Pentheus and afterward (in disguise) enters 
and departs from its portals. Still again, in the pseudo- 
Euripidean Rhesus, which is usually regarded as a fourth-century 
production, Athena comes before Hector's tent to advise and 
encourage Odysseus and then to deceive Paris (cf. especially 
vss. 627 f.). On the contrary, the words of the chorus in vss. 
885 f . of this play show that the Muse appears above their heads. 
Thus it is an error to think that the more primitive methods 
of presenting divinities were entirely superseded by later ones; 
the different methods existed side by side and might even be used 
in the same play. 

After the erection of a scene-building, about 465 B.C., it became 
possible to employ the roof as a higher stage for certain scenes. 
At the beginning of Aeschylus' Agamemnon the guard is foimd 
posted upon the palace roof, on watch for the last in the series 
of beacon Ughts from Troy. In Euripides' Phoenician Maids, 
Antigone and an old servant appear on top of the rojral palace 
in order to view the hostile army (cf. vss. 88 flf.). In these and 
other instances the roof of the scene-building (or at a later 
period the top of the proscenium) was pressed into service. 
Moreover, although this spot was of course not the exclusive 
place of speaking, yet, since it was never used for dancing but 
only for speaking, it came to be called the logium (\oy€iop) or 
** speaking-place" par excellence (see p. S9, above). This ar- 
rangement was especially usefid when a scene was to be thougjit 
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of as taking place in heaven. So in Aeschylus' lost play entitled 
The Weighing of Souls, Zeus was represented as placing the fates 
of Achilles and Memnon into the scales, while Thetis and Eos 
prayed for their sons. The same meaning is assigned the logium 
also in Aristophanes' Peace, in which Trygaeus on the back of 
his beetle mounts from earth to heaven, i.e., from the orchestra 
to the top of the proscenium. The dramatists were not slow 
to perceive that no other part of the theater was so well adapted 
for the awe-compelling theophanies with which the Greeks were 
so fond of terminating their tragedies. There is no doubt that 
this method of introducing divinities was employed in several 
of our extant plays, but the absence of stage directions makes it 
difficult to differentiate the instances sharply. 

Finally about 430 B.C. the machine (jifinco^) came into use. 
Possibly this is employed in Euripides' Medea (431 B.C.) in order 
to carry away that heroine and the bodies of her children in the 
chariot of the sun-god, but the situation is doubtful. It is almost 
certainly a mistake, however, to attribute the machine, as some 
do, to the time of Aeschylus. Whether Euripides was its 
inventor or not, he was extraordinarily fond of using it Indeed 
it has been remarked that ''in almost every play of Euripides 
something flics through the air." At any rate the earliest sure 
instance of the machine occurs in Euripides' lost BeUeropkam^ 
which was brought out some time before 425 B.C. By its means the 
hero in this play was enabled to mount from earth to heaven^ i.e., 
from the orchestra to the top of the proscenium, upon the winged 
steed, Pegasus. This scene is parodied in Aristophanes* PtacB 
(421 B.C.), in which Trygaeus makes a similar flight on the back 
of a beetle. Somewhat later the same device enabled Perseus 
in Kuripides' \o?^X, Andromeda to fly to the rocks upon which that 
heroine had been bound. In Aristophanes' Clouds (423 B.C.) 
it was employed to suspend Socrates in a basket, whence he ooukl 
UM)k down uix)n the troubles of mortals and survey the heavenly 
Ixxiirs. Kspecially important is the situation in Euripides' 
Orestes (408 H.c). Orestes and Pylades have fled to the palace 
roof, dragging Hcrmione with them. Menelaus is outside the 
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beyond the possibility of disentanglement by purely natural 
means. It would seem that in the hands of second-rate poets 
the deus was frequently so employed. In particular it has often 
been charged that Euripides was guilty of this practice, but in my 
opinion without due warrant. It is true that he concluded fully 
half of his eighteen extant plays in this manner, besides several 
other instances in the plays now lost ; but with only one exception 
his principal motive was never to relieve himself of the embarrass- 
ment into which the confusion of his plot had involved him. 
The truth of this statement appears most clearly in the Iphigenia 
among the Taurians (see pp. 201 f., above). At vs. 1392 all the 
immediate requirements of the drama have been met: Orestes, 
Iphigenia, and Pylades have made good their escape, bearing 
the image of Artemis. The poet could have stopped here without 
requiring the aid of a divinity. Instead he preferred to plunge 
himself into such a plight as only a deity could rescue him from, 
for in the succeeding verses a messenger reports that contrary 
wind and wave are driving the refugees back to land. King 
Thoas just has time to issue quick commands when Athena 
appears (vs. 1435) and bids him cease his efforts. Surely the 
playwright's difliculties here are self-imposed and must be 
regarded as having furnished the excuse rather than the reason 
for the use of the deus ex machina. What other objects might 
he have had in mind? It has already been suggested (p. 202, 
above) that this device enabled him to bring the melodramatic 
course of the action to a more dignified and truly tragic close. 
Also he thus found it possible to rescue the chorus, who had been 
promised a siife return to Greece but had been left behind. But 
the fact that the chorus in the same poet's Helen is irremediably 
left in the lurch after the same fashion (see pp. 160 f., above) im- 
plies that this was a lesser consideration. Again, toward the close 
of VMr\\ni\i,'s Suppliants y Adrastus h;is vowed the eternal gratitude 
of Argos to Athens for having secured the return of her slain. 
But the appearance of Athena at vs. 11S3 makes her a witness 
to this, and her demand that Adrastus' promise be ratified by 
an oath converts it into a sacred obligation. 
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reconciliation between these conflicting elements is possible; 
but at this moment Apollo appears, and his fiat (see p. 293) 
resolves every feud. The god goes beyond this, however, and in 
typical fashion predicts (or ordains) the later career of. each 
character. 

It is but fair to Euripides to state that even Sophocles, that 
master of dramatic writing, found the deus ex marhin^i as 
indispensable in his PkUoctetes as did the former in his Orestes. 
Philoctetes had come into possession of the bow of Heracles, and 
having been abandoned on the island of Lenmos by the leaders 
of the Greek expedition against Troy he cherished an implacable 
hatred against his former associates. But now the Greeks have 
received an oracle to the effect that the person and weapons of 
Philoctetes are necessary for the capture of Ilium. In Sophocles' 
play the task of meeting these conditions has been laid upon the 
wily Odysseus and the noble Neoptolemus. By a trick they 
succeed in gaining possession of the bow and by another trick 
arc in a fair way of enticing the inexorable hero on board a ship 
bound for Troy, when the generous son of Achilles refuses to 
proceed further with so infamous a scheme and finally returns 
his weapons to Philoctetes. This development was inevitable if 
the character of Neoptolemus is to be maintained consistently; 
but it leaves the characters in a hopeless deadlock. At this 
juncture (vs. 1408) the deified Heracles appears to reveal the 
purposes of Zeus, and Philoctetes abandons his resentment. 
Here again the element of prophecy is associated with the deus 
ex machina, Heracles foretelling the healing of Philoctetes' 
wound and his future career of glory at Troy and elsewhere. 

Much nonsense has been indulged in by modem authorities 
in ridiculing this contrivance of the Greek theater. This has 
sprung partly from a misapprehension of the real situation and 
partly from a failure to realize that devices fully as forced and 
artificial have been employed by the supreme masters of dramatic 
art in modem times. Of course I do not mean that an actual 
/iT/xa^i? has often been brought to view in modem theaters or that 
divinities have frequently trod the stage. Nevertheless a dote 
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sake. Yes, I am ordered to take from his person the papers which he boasts 
of holding, and place them in your hands. The king, of his sovereign power, 
annuls the deed you made him of your property; and he forgives you for 
the secret to which your friendship for an exile led you. [Womieley's 

translation.] 

Who, with such examples of artificial and mechanical d6notie- 
ments before him, will cast the first stone at the deus ez marhina 
of the Greeks ?' 

In a technical sense '^ prologue" came to denote the histrionic 
passage before the entrance song of the chorus (the parodus) 
(see p. 192, above). Such prologues are not found in Aeschylus' 
Suppliants and Persians, which begin with the choral parodus. 
The earliest prologue of which we have knowledge occurred in 
Phrynichus' lost play, the Phoenician Women (476 B.C.), in which 
a eunuch opens the action by spreading places in the orchestra 
for the counselors of the Persian empire and at the same time 
announcing the defeat of Xerxes in Greece. On the other hand, 
according to a late authority, prologues were the invention of 
Thespis.' In my opinion this contradiction is to be explained 
as a confusion between the technical and non-technical uses of 
the term. There is every reason for believing that prologues in 
the technical sense just mentioned did not go back to the time 
of Thc^spis. But the fully developed prologue was naturally 
employed as a vehicle for the exposition, and the task of acquaint- 
ing his audience with data preliminary to the action and necessary 
for comprehending the plot of course confronted Thespis no less 
than later playwrights. Now it is evident that he could accom- 
plish this in any one of three ways: (i) He could utilize the choral 
partKlus for this purpose, as Aeschylus partially did in his 
Agamamwn. I'hough this play has a prologue, the parodus is 

' Accordins; to late authorities Greek theaters were provided with revolving 
prisms '\p':riyu.li) with :i flitTcri-iit view painted on each of their three sides. These 
i 01: ill tir tunicil to iiiilii Jte a change of scene. There is no evidence, however, that 
I III-. I iiitrivamc was('ni{ili)ytil during the classical period of Greek drama, althou^ 
I)*rpulil thou^!it tli.tt a [Wace w.is provided for it in the earlier paraacenia at 
r.pi'l.iiirus '.( f. Dds f^riichiA.hr ThfiiUr, p. liO). The geranos ("crane") and the 
krdJt' ^" branch") wire pmljaMy i»nly other names for the M^x**^. 

' Cf. Theniistius t>rdtion xxvi, 316 D. 
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employed to rehearse the story of Iphigenia's sacrifice and other 
pertinent events. Somewhat similar is the parodus of Aeschylus' 
Persians^ which in the absence of a regular prologue opens the 
play. Accordingly, the ancient argument to this play remarks: 
"A chorus of elders 'speaks the prologue'" (irpoXcrytfet), using 
the word in a popular sense. (2) The drama might begin with 
a dialogue or duet between the chorus and an actor, somewhat 
in the manner of the pseudo-Euripidean Rhesus. It is perhaps 
unlikely that this technique was employed as early as Thespis. 
(3) The exposition might be intrusted to the character who 
speaks first after the choral parodus. Since the drama was then 
in the one-actor stage, such a "prologue" would necessarily be 
monologic. Some justification for this nomenclature may be 
found in the ancient argument to Sophocles' Oedipus at Colonus, 
where it is stated that Oedipus xpoXcryifct. Since Antigone and 
a stranger take part in this prologue as well as Oedipus, the verb 
must here mean that Oedipus "makes the first speech." Now 
whatever may be true about Thespis having employed (i) or (2), 
he certainly must have employed the third type of exposition, 
and a "prologue" of this non-technical sort he can truthfully 
be said to have invented. 

It is a peculiarity of Euripides that he oftentimes combined 
startling innovations with a reversion to archaic, or at least much 
earlier, technique. Therefore, it is not surprising that he 
preferred prologues which sma<i somewhat of this primitive 
tjpe. Of course this statement is not to be taken so literally 
as to imply that he placed his prologues after the parodus. It 
means that instead of retailing the essential antecedents of the 
action piecemeal in the manner of Sophocles and Ibsen, he regu- 
larly set the whole body of data before the spectators at once in 
an opening soliloquy. This is normally succeeded by a dialogue 
with which the dramatic action really begins. In other words 
there is a prologue within a prologue: the histrionic passage 
before the choral parodus (the prologue in the technical sense) 
opens with a sharply differentiated monologue (a prologue in 
the old, non- technical sense) . In my opinion the latter must be 
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regarded as consciously harking back to Thespian practice. An 
excellent example of this technique is afforded by the Alcestis. 
Here Apollo apostrophizes the palace of Admetus, thus revealing 
the location of the scene (see p. 206). He then proceeds to 
relate in detail how he had been forced to serve in the house of a 
mortal, how considerately Admetus had treated him, how in 
gratitude he had tricked the Fates into permitting Admetus to 
present a voluntary substitute when premature death threatened 
him, how Queen Alcestis is the only one found willing to die for 
the king, that this is the day appointed for her vicarious act, etc 
It is noticeable that scant regard is here paid to dramatic illusion: 
Apollo tells what the spectators need to know and because they 
need to know it. He explains his leaving the palace on the 
ground of the pollution which the death of Alcestis would bring 
upon all indoors at the time (vs. 22). But no excuse b provided 
for his long soliloquy. We have seen that the apostrophe to the 
palace served another purpose; and in any case, since (unlike 
the elements) houses were never regarded by the Greeks as either 
divine or even animate, it would be no adequate motivation for 
the monologue. The prologue concludes and the action proper 
is set in motion by a quarrel between Apollo and Death, who is 
now seen approaching. 

This prologue is one of Euripides' best. They are often 
interminable and marred by long genealogies and other jejune 
matter. Some of them are not undeserving of the strictures 
which critics, both ancient and modem, have heaped upon them. 
Yet they serv'cd many useful purposes, too, and there is no war* 
rant for utterly condemning the type as a whole. We have 
already seen (p. 258, above) that such a device enabled a drama- 
tist to circumvent the conditions which caused the conventional 
observance of the unities of time and place and to bring earlier 
events more exi)licitly within the scojx! of his play. The fact 
that Kuripides more often chose difTerent themes for the plays 
in Ccuh group instead of writing trilogies or tetralogies made 
brevity of exposition a desideratum. Again, a desire for novelty 
and the fact that Aeschylus and Sophocles had anticipated him 
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employed in all of his extant plays except possibly the Iphtgenia 
at Aulis. It was borrowed by Sophocles in his Maidens of 
Trackis, was extensively imitated by Aristophanes despite his 
caustic criticisms, and was exceedingly popular among the 
writers of New Comedy. Even in modem times, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said against it both by ancients and modems, 
there have always been playwrights to whom this manner of 
approach has made the stronger appeal. The principle involved 
is well stated by a contemporaneous student of dramatic tech- 
nique:' '^ It may not unreasonably be contended, I think, that, 
when an exposition cannot be thoroughly dramatized — that is, 
wrung out, in the stress of the action, from the characters pri- 
marily concerned — it may best be dismissed, rapidly and even 
conventionally, by any not too improbable device.'' 

Frequently the opening soliloquy of the prologue was qx>ken 
by a divinity, and in Euripides' Hecabe it is spoken by a ghost! 
Their prophetic powers enabled such personages to predict the 
course of the action. Thus in Euripides' Hippolyius (vss. 42 ff.). 
Aphrodite declares that Phaedra's love for her stepson will be 
made known to his father, whose curses will bring Hippolytus to 
destruction, and that Phaedra herself will die, though with name 
untarnished; and these things actually come to pass in the play. 
Indeed, an outstanding difference between ancient and modem 
tragedy, doubtless arising from the fact that the former dealt 
with traditional material whose outlines were fairly well known 
to at least some and could be modified only within certain limits, 
consists in this, that the Greek tragedians usually made little 
or no attempt to keep their audiences in the dark as to the out- 
come. It is true that there are occasional exceptions. For 
example, in Euripides' lon^ Hermes explains in the prologue that 
Ajyollo is Ion*s father by a secret union, but expressly states that 
the Delphian deity will bring the youth into his just deserts 
without letting his own misdeetl become known. Consequently 
when Ion's very life seems to depend upon his parentage tran- 
spiring;, the hearts of the spectators are harried with fear for his 

• Cf. Archer, Play-making, p. 119. 
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cause his fellow-slave ''not to see what he has seen" and even 
explains the trick which will be used for this purpose. But in the 
scene following the prologue, when he must make good his 
braggadocio, he seems as perplexed and confounded as woukl 
one who had not foreseen this emergency. 

In later times the soliloquy of the prologist was sometimes 
deferred until after an introductory scene or two. Such '^ inter- 
nal" prologues occur in the Casket and the Braggart Captain of 
Plautus. The meager beginnings of this system can be traced 
in Aristophanes and Euripides, but there is no evidence for its 
full development prior to the time of Alexis, a poet of Middle 
Comedy. His nephew, Menander, who belonged to the New 
Comedy, employed it in his Hero and Girl wUh Shorn Locks. In 
Plautus' A mphitruOf Mercury speaks an opening prologue (vss. 
I- 1 5 2), then engages in a dialogue with Sosia (vss. 153-462), 
after which he continues the prologue for some thirty additional 
verses! 

The six comedies of Terence all begin with '^ dissociated" 
prologues. These give the name and Greek authorship of the 
Latin play and bespeak the friendly consideration of the audience. 
They devote no attention, however, to the dramatic situation 
in the comedy or to future compUcations therein, but are 
employed for polemical purposes against the poet's detractors. 
It used to be supposed that this was an absolutely new departure 
on Terence's part, but it is now found to be only the last in a 
series of developments which began in Greek comedy.' 

Of course monologues were not the invention of the play- 
wrights, being found as early as Homer. Yet true soliloquies, as 
scon in Shakespeare, are a late development in Greek drama. 
II1C epic hero, when alone, may appeal to some di\inity or the 
elements, or he may address his own soul; he never simply thinks 
his thoughts out loud. So long as the tragedies began with a 
parodus the choreutae would nearly alwaj'S be present; and a 
character who was otheni^'ise alone could address his remarks to 
them. Consequently no monologues occur in either the Suppti^ 

* Cf. Rfitzvnstcin, Hermes, XXXV (1900), 622 ff. 
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anls or the Persians of Aeschylus. But with the introduction 
of a prologue the way was opened up. It would be interesting 
to know how the words of the eunuch at the beginning of Phryni- 
chus' Phoenician Women were motivated, but no evidence is 
available. In the extant plays of Aeschylus only three soliloquies 
are found — in the Prometheus Bound (vss. 88 ff.)> Agamemnon 
(vss. I S.), and Eumenides (vss. i ff.)* The first is addressed 
to the elements (ether, breezes, rivers, ocean, earth, and sun) and 
the other two begin with prayer. There are also some other 
speeches which are delivered in the presence of the chorus or of 
another character but with little or no reference thereto. If 
completely detached, however, they are addressed to divinities 
as before. It must be added that though monologues in Aeschy- 
lus and other tragedians may be thus motivated at the beginning^ 
they frequently trail off into expressions which are not strictly 
appropriate. It is noticeable, then, that of the two types of 
motivation found in Homer only the first occurs in Aeschylus. 
In Sophocles the situation is practically the same. 

But already in the oldest of Euripides' extant tragedies, the 
AlcesUs, a development may be detected. Apollo's monologue 
at the beginning of this play has just been discussed. It is 
apparent that when a divinity utters a soliloquy he would rarely 
address his words to some absent deity or to the elements, as 
mortal personages did in Aeschylus and Sophocles. This factor 
helps to account for the fact that dramatic illusion suffers here. 
For all practical purposes Apollo might just as well have frankly 
addressed himself to the spectators, as the comic poets some- 
times allowed their characters to do. Such prologizing deities 
are careful to explain the reason for their presence in the place 
where we find them; but they are absolved from the necessity of 
accounting for their soliloquizing. Their speeches sometimes 
degenerate into business-like notices which are almost brusque 
in their abruptness. For example, Posidon begins Euripides' 
Trojan Women: 

I come, Posidon I, from briny depths 

Of the Aegean Sea, where Ner^ds dance, etc. 

[Way's translatioQl 
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This new freedom, which thus came first to divine prologistSy 
was soon extended also to mortals. Thus the heroine in Eurip- 
ides' Andromache exclaims (vss. i flf.).* 

O town of Thebes, beauty of Asian land, 

Whence, decked with gold of costly bride-array, 

To Priam's royal hearth long since I came, .... 

Here on the marshes 'twixt Pharsalia's town 

And Phthia's plains I dwell. [Way's translation] 

The artificiality of Euripides' opening soliloquies strikingly 

appears in his Orestes. Referring to Clytemnestra's murder of 

her husband, Electra says (vss. 26 f .) : 

Wherefore she slew, — ^a shame for maid to speak! — 

I leave untold, for whoso will to guess. [Way's translation] 

These words, together with certain other phrases, show clearly 
that the speaker is conscious of an audience. 

It will be worth our while to note and comment also upon the 
other monologues in the Alcesiis and the first one in the Medea, 
these being the oldest of Euripides' extant tragedies. At vss. 
243 fif. the dying Alcestis, in the presence of her husband and 
the chorus and interrupted by the former at regular intervals, 
bids a final farewell to sun, earth, palace, etc. This belongs to 
the type foimd in Homer and Aeschylus and is paralleled by 
Sophocles' Antigone (vss. 806 ff.) and Ajax (vss. 372 ff.). At 
vs. 746 of the Alcestis occurs one of the few instances of a chorus 
retiring during the course of a Greek play. Advantage is at 
once taken of this circumstance. A reason for the servant's 
leaving the palace at this point can readily be imagined but none 
is expressly mentioned. Nor is the bluntness of his monologue 
softened by any motivation. At vs. 773 Heracles appears and a 
dialogue ensues between them. At vs. 837 the servant with* 
draws; Heracles tarries and bursts forth as follows (incidentally 
obviating in this way the necessity of their departures in opposite 
directions exactly synchronizing) : 

() much -enduring heart and hand of mine, etc. 

It will be observed that such an introduction for the following 
soliloqu}' is a reversion to the second Homeric type, which now 
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She replies: 



.... For I have sunk to such a depth of 
That yearning took me hitherward to come 
And teU to earth and heaven my lady's plight. 

[Way's traDslation] 

It is noteworthy, however, that despite this statement her opok' 
ing monologue had not in fact been addressed to earth or sky. 
Since Ibsen the soliloquy has been tabooed on the modem stage. 
Yet inasmuch as people do at times talk aloud, when alone, it 
would seem that the present-day reaction had gone too far and 
that monologues, under proper psychological conditions, mj^t 
sometimes be allowed. Furthermore it must be supposed that 
among impulsive southern races, like the Greeks and Romans, 
soliloquizing would be more common than with us, and in con- 
sequence it would naturaUy claim a larger part in their drama. 
Nevertheless, we have seen that, until Euripides, the playwri^ts 
restricted its use to such instances as could be motivated with 
some degree of naturalness. Of these motives it must be allowed 
that the least satisfactory was that founded on an appeal to the 
elements. Of course most commentators have refused to recog- 
nize this as a mere expository convention and have expatiated 
upon the innate feeling for and sympathy with nature among the 
Greeks. But as for myself I fear that this explanation has been 
pressed unduly. Euripides, I am sure, felt self-conscious in 
utilizing a device so threadbare and patent. My conviction is 
based on the retroactive way in which he employed the motive 
here in the Medea , on the fact that he often preferred to introduce 
monologues without any motive than to resort to one so bald 
and artificial as this, and especially on the guilty phrase which he 
slips into the heroine's soliloquy in his Ipkigenia among Um 
Taurians (vss. 42 f.): 

Wliat Nisions strange the night hath brought to me 
rU tell to ether, if doing so brings hdp. 



Though it is unsafe to set too much value upon the jibes of the 
comic poets, yet it is not without interest to observe their attitude 
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in this matter. Philemon placed a dose parody of this Medea 
passage in the mouth of a boastful cook:' 

For yearning took me hitherward to come 
And tell to earth and heaven — ^my cuisineriel 

And Plautus in his Merchant (vss. 3 ff .) preserved a more explicit 
passage from the same poet of New Comedy: 

I do not do as I've seen others do 

In comedies, who through the power of love 

Tell night, day, sim, or moon their miseries. 

The foregoing statement of Euripidean usage is far from 
exhaustive. Yet it is necessary to hasten on. Quite apart 
from the effects which may be secured from monologues in 
choral drama, there are no less than three additional uses to 
which they can easily be put in chorusless plays. In terms of 
classical drama, therefore, they will appear most frequently in 
Greek New Comedy and in Plautus and Terence. 

In the first place when two characters meet on the stage and 

talk it is necessary for them either to appear simultaneously at 

the two entrances (and it is self-evident that this method cannot 

be employed very often without seeming ridiculous) or for 

one of them to enter first and fill up a slight interval before the 

other's arrival by soliloquizing. Such an entrance monologue 

occurs at the beginning of Aristophanes' Lysistrata^ where the 

bearer of the title-r61e complains: 

Now were they summoned to some shrine of Bacchus, 

Pan, Colias, or Genetyllis, there had been 

No room to stir, so thick the crowd of timbrels. 

And now! — there's not one woman to be seen. 

Stay, here comes one, my neighbor Calonice. 

Good morning, friend. [Rogers' translation] 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for digressing here a moment in 
order to discuss what happens when two characters make a 
simultaneous introit through the same entrance. In most cases 
it is natural to suppose that they have been together for some 
httle while and that some talk has already been carried on 

> Cf. Kock, Fragmenta Comkarum AUicarum, II, 500, fr. 79. 
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between them. On the contrary in the fifth-century plays the 
conversation regularly does not begin until after they have 
entered the stage. Two instances of this have already been noted 
on pages 259 f., above, Orestes coming all the way from Phods 
to Argos before he acquaints his associates with the Delphian 
oracle or formulates a plan of action with them, and Iris accom* 
panying Madness from Ol3anpus but reserving her instructions 
until Thebes has been reached. Of course it is easy to see why 
this convention was employed, but a little thinking enabled the 
playwrights to secure the same results without violating veri- 
similitude quite so patently. Only twice in fifth-century drama 
do characters enter with words which indicate that they have 
already been engaged in conversation. In Aristophanes' Frogs 
(405 B.C.) (vs. 830), Euripides says to Dionysus, as they emerge 
with Pluto from the latter's palace: ''I would not yield the 
throne of tragedy to Aeschylus; do not urge me to.'' Again in 
Euripides' posthumous Ipkigenia at Aulis (vss. 303 ff.), Agamem- 
non's slave enters in expostulation: ^'Menelaus, outrageous is 

your boldness You ought not to have unsealed the tablet 

which I bore." The former of these quotations clearly implies 
words off scene, and the latter implies action and presumably 
words as well. But in New Comedy and the Latin comedies 
this technique has, not unnaturally, pre-empted the field. Two 
instances must suffice. In Terence's version of Menander's 
Andrian Girl (vss. 820 f.), Chremes enters complaining: "My 
friendship for you, Simo, has already been put sufficiently to the 
test; I have run enough risk. Now make an end of coaxing 
me." Again, in Terence's Brothers {vs, 517), CtesiphoandSyrus 
enter together, the former saying: '' You say my father has gone 
to the country ? " It is characteristic of this technique that the 
very first words make pkun the fact that the stage conversation 
is a continuation of one already begun off stage and likewise 
disclose the topic under discussion. It will be remembered that 
simultaneous entrances of this sort, when made from the abode 
of one of the characters involved, are generally left unmotivated 
(sec p. 239, above). 
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It still remains to speak of another kind of soliloquy, viz., the 

aside or, more accurately speaking, the apart, by which the grim 

ghastliness of modem tragedy has often been enhanced. The 

vastness of Greek theaters and the almost constant presence 

of from twelve to twenty-four choreutae rendered this artifice 

an awkward one for ancient playwrights. Neveitheless, asides 

are occasionally found in Greek drama. In Euripides' Hippdy' 

ius (vss. 1060 £F.) I that hero, unable to clear himself of false 

accusations except by violating his oath of secrecy, exclaims to 

himself: 

O Gods, why can I not unlock my lips, 
Who am destroyed by you whom I revere ? 
No! — whom I need persuade, I should not so, 
And all for nought should break the oaths I swore. 

[Way's tranalationlp 

entirely unheard by his father and the chorus close at hand. 
Half-asides occur in Euripides' Hecabe (vss. 736-51), where the 
Trojan queen utters no less than four aparts, an aggregate of ten 
verses, in an effort to decide whether to appeal to Agamemnon 
for aid. His interruptions indicate that he is aware that she is 
speaking but does not catch the drift of her words. It should 
be noted, however, that these passages do not contain the ironic 
values which have usually inhered in the use of aparts upon the 
modem stage. The obstacles hampering the employment of 
asides in fifth-century times appear most plainly from scenes like 
Euripides' Ion (vss. 1520 ff.), where two actors wish to speak 
to one another privately. Their confidences must be uttered 
loud enough to be heard by the seventeen thousand spectators, 
but the nearby chorus catches not a word. With the virtual 
disapiK^arancc of the chorus in New Comedy the apart, not 
unnaturally, came into more frequent use and was employed 
more as it has been in modern times. 

For the absence of ironic aparts, however, Greek tragedy was 
richly compensated by the frecjuont occurrence of dramatic irony. 
I rony of course is a minle of sjurch by means of which is conveyed 
a meaning contrary to the literal sense of the words, and may 
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apparent meaning and the real, inner meaning of an ambiguous 
phrase, but also in the contrast between the real and the supposed 
situation. Thus a man whose ruin is impending often mistakes 
the position of his affairs so utterly as to indulge in entirely 
unjustified expressions, feelings, gestures, or acts of rejoicing 
and triumph. The difference between these two varieties of 
dramatic irony may be seen in Sophocles' Maidens of TracUs, 
In the first place we have the contradiction between the real 
meaning of the oracle that Heracles' '^ release from toils will be 
accomplished" and Heracles' own mistaken inteipretation 
thereof (vss. 167 f. and 11 70 ff.) ; and in the second place there 
is the ''irony of situation" in that Deianira sends him a gift 
which she hopes will woo back his love but which actually 
results in his death. Euripides' Bacchanals offers other example 
in the boastful and confident attitude of Pentheus, whom the 
spectators know to be doomed to a frightful end, and in the 
mock humility of Dionysus, whose intended vengeance they 
foresee. Again, in Sophocles' Oedipus the King (vss. 10x4 ff.) 
there is a striking contrast between the intended and the actual 
effect when the Corinthian messenger informs Oedipus that 
Polybus was not his father. This irony of situation often consists 
in the clash or shock of conflicting intrigues, as may be seen in 
Shakespeare's Measure for Measure. 

But dramatic irony was not confined to tragedy, as a brief 
analysis of one of Terence's plays will disclose. In comedy, 
however, the effect was naturally somewhat different, being more 
humorous than tragic. In the Andrian Girl, Simo intrigues to 
test his son's obedience, pretending that he has arranged an 
immediate marriage for him with Chremes' daughter. Accord- 
ingly there is irony of situation in the consternation which this 
false announcement causes (vss. 236 ff. and 301 ff.). Pamphilus* 
slave (Davus), however, soon sees through the trick and per- 
suades him to turn back the intrigue (and, consequently, the 
irony) upon his father by apparent compliance (vss. 420 ff.). 
Hut Simo at once procetxls to get Chremes' consent in fact, so 
that the dramatic situation is again reversed, as the too dever 
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themselves appreciated this difference appears from the words 
of the comic poet, Antiphanes, already quoted on page 127, 
above. As a result, in ancient tragedy the irony of a situation 
or ambiguous phrase would be recognized at once without any 
preparation for it whatsoever, while in ancient comedy and in 
modem plays, whether tragic or comic, these effects usually have 
to be led up to. Two other considerations ought also to be 
mentioned, however. First, audiences exercise a sort of clair- 
voyance in looking beneath the bare words and divining the 
course of events, so that (paradoxical as it soimds) the surprises 
of the stage usually are long foreseen by the spectators and only 
the expected events happen. Secondly, the denouement here 
in question, the discovery that Pamphilus' sweetheart is the 
daughter of free parents and, in particular, of someone among the 
dramatis personae, was so hackneyed in New Comedy, occurring 
in no less than five of Terence's six plays, that any frequent 
theatergoer would have been on the lookout for it and might 
easily have recognized any subtle effects dependent thereon. 

In conclusion, we have to consider the dramatic purpose of 
tragic irony and its effect upon the audience. Bishop Thirlwall 
{op. ciLy p. 489) pointed out: 

There is always a slight cast of irony in the grave, calm, respectful 
attention impartially bestowed by an intelligent judge on two omtendiog 
parties, who are pleading their causes before him with all the earnest nc« 
of deep conNnction, and of excited feeling. What makes the oontrut 
interesting is, that the right and the truth lie on neither side ezchisively: 
that there is no fraudulent purpose, no gross imbecility of intellect, on either: 
but l)oth have plausible claims and specious reasons to allege, though each 
b too much blinded by prejudice or passion to do justice to the views of his 
adversary. For here the irony lies not in the demeanor of the judge, but is 
dtH'iiIy seated in the case itself, which seems to favor both of the litigants, 
but really eludes them both. 

This analogy is especially true when the irony arises from 
clashing intrigues, and the audience, admitted to the author's 
confulcncc and sitting at his side, as it were, joins with him in 
awarding praise here and condemnation there. Again the play- 
wright is the omnipotent creator and ruler of the little world 



Footprints on the sands of time. — 
H. W. Longfellow. 



CHAPTER EX 
THEATRICAL RECORDS' 

The technical word used of bringing out a play was iMunonm 
("to teach"), and the technical name for the director of the 
performance was didascalus {iMufKoKoi) or '^ teacher.*' We 
have already noted (p. 198, above) that didascalia (Si&urMiXIa; 
'' teaching ") was the name for a group of plajrs brought out by a 
tragic playwright at one time, and the same word was appKcd 
to a record of the theatrical contests. At the beginning the 
didascalus and the author were identical, for the reason that the 
primitive poets taught the choreutae what they were to sing, 
that the poets in the one-actor period carried the histrionic parts 
themselves and still taught the choreutae their rftles, and that 
even when they had ceased to act in their plajrs they yet 
continued to train those who did. 

The Athenian archons seem to have kept records of the 
contests at the Dionysiac festivals, the archon eponymus for 
the City Dionysia and the king archon for the Lenaea. These 
records, of course, were not compiled in the interests of literary 
research such as flourished in Alexandrian times but merely for 
the private convenience of the officials and for documentary 
purposes. Apparently they consisted of a bald series of entries, 

' Cf. Capps, "Dramatic Synchoregia at Athens,** American Journal of PkUai- 
otiv, XVII (1806) 319 ff.; "CaUloRues of Victors at the Dionysia and Lenac^'* 
ihid., XX (i8gg), 388 ff.; "The Dating of Some DidascalicInscriptioDs;*i4iiwrkM 
Jourml of Archaeology, IV (1900), 74 ff ; "The Introduction of Comedy into the 
City Dionysia.** Decennial PuNicaiions of ike I'nitersiiy of Ckicago^ VI (1904). 
2>(> ff.; and ** KfMKraphical Problems in the History of Attic Comedy," Amerieam 
j\^urnal of PhiUUo^', XXVIII (1007), 170^.; Wilhehn, Vrkunden dramaUKhtr 
AujTulirutii'rn in Aihen (nfob), and "Kine Inschrift aus Athen," Ansoigio 4. 
AK'hinnie d. W'iswn'ii haftrn in W'ien, phiL-hist. Klasse, XLIII (iqo6). 77 ff.; Clark. 
"A Study of the Chronoliif^y of Menander's Life,*' OdJJirdi Pkihlogytl (iqfib), 
,\i^fi.\ (Kvyrliytuhus Papyri, IV (igo4), 60 ff., and X (1Q14), 81 ff.; O'Connor, 
Cluptrrs in the History of AcU*rs and Acting in Amieni Greece (iQoS); Jafhmann, 
De Aristottlis Didascaliis (igog); and FlickinKcr, "Certain Numerals In tlie Gnek 
Dramatic IIyix>thcscs,'* Classical Philology, V (1910), I ff. 
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responsible for the original inscription must have excerpted the 
appropriate items from Aristotle's Didascaliae and, for the brief 
period intervening between the publication of Aristotle's book 
and 346-342 B.C., from the original archives. 

— T p Q r\o9 K ta fi o I 1j ff a p r Q [ i Atopjifftti — 

[A]tP0K\€l5rit ix^P'hy^ IIavda>r2[t dv5pu;rj [6 dcim ix^P'^Tf^ 

[M]d7n^ idldaffKew K\talprr[ot Kvda$iii ^xV^h^O [^ M'm i9lBarK9} 

TpayuiSQp Ktafuin9u[p] [jhrocpcr^ 6 Aca«b] 

IlepcxX^t XoXap: ix^P'^ Oap[ ixop^ti] ['Erl Tiftapx^^ov 447/6] 

s AUrx^^ot i[5]l5affK€ [6 dupa iSldoffict] [ — It wal9*tp] 

[*Eri Xdpirrot 472/1] {rpaywtdQp] [6 dupa ixop^hfu] 

(- Tal8»p] I ]; ixop^ 'Blpcx^t *^fi»l 

[6 Stipa ixop^€i] [ ] i8l9aaK€P B/tf[r ^o^4y«] 

I— dpSpup] l*Erl *i\o]K\4ov^4sg/^) KJlfm*^"] 

«• [6 d€lpa ix]c[p^^i] [0l]p7iis wal8»r ' 'Ai^^ ^«^ty«] 

[irw/uutduir] Aiy/i^Soffot ^x^^^^h^ KaX[Xlaff MttoratF] 

[6 dcFra ^xl^'P^*' 'Irro^wrrlt dpdpQp rpa[ymiQp] 

1 4dl8]curK€P EdKT'^fuap'EXtv: ixop^ e«X[— ^o^i>«] 

[rpayutiiCjp] KttpMidQp Ka[pWi«t ^dtf«#M] 

>< [6 Stipa ix]op^€i E6pvK\tl9fis ^op^tt ^vfoc^cr^ 6 AtiMi] 

noXu0pd<r/i»]r ^dtaotf E^p6Mot ^d^a^M *Br[lKaXXiHlx«* 446/5] 

['Er2 np<i{t^p7o]v 471/0 Tpaytaiiup [*^^] 

[ rr2tTa]ldwr HcroxX^t 'A^i^m: ^x®^ 

[ ^X^'V^'' A^X^^* i9l8ai9KtP 

•• [ dydp]u;r 'Eri'A/Spwwoff 458/7 

[ ^xl^P'^ 'B^X^'< valiwp 

[KUfjjuidQp] XcLplat' AypvX^: ix<V^ 

[ ^X*>P'^'V Aewrrtt dpdpQp 

[ktX. ^€ip6crpaTot ixop{iliytt] 

KUfutidiap 

I 'xl<v^[« 

Fig. 75. — Wilhelm*8 Transcription and Restoration of Two FragmenU of tha 

Athenian Fasti. 

See p. 310, n. 1 

1 he character of the Fasti will appear most clearly from 
FiK- 75i' a transcript and restoration of two fragments on wliich 
wtTc originally cut the tops of cols. 3-5. The Greek letters 
within brackets arc restorations where the stone is broken away 
or ilIr|;ihU\ Inasmuch as the entries follow a fixed order from 

' Fij;. 75 is t.ikrn from Wilhi'Im, Vrkundnt JratmilischeT Attjfiiknmgem in 
.l//i/*i. p. iH, and reprcsvnls fragments a and /of Corf'iu Itucripiionum f7rflnriir—i. 
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the full program of the dramatic, but not the dlthyramlnCy 
events for each year and fell into four divisions, dealing 
tively with tragedy and with 
comedy at each of the two 
festivals. Fig. 76a' gives a 



transcript of two fragments 
which reproduce the programs 
of tragedy at the City 
Dionysia in 341 and 340 B.C. 
They may be freely trans- 
lated, as shown on p. 323. 

There are several matters 
here which are worthy of com- 
ment. It will be noted that 
by 341 B.C. the tragic poets 
no longer closed each group of 
plays with a satyric drama, 
but one satyr-play was per- 
formed instead as a preface 
to the tragic contest. It fol- 
lowed that the playwrights, 
the number of whose dramas 
now corresponded to that of 
the star performers, were no 
longer handicapped by being 
allotted the exclusive services 
of a single star and his troupe 
but were placed upon terms 
of perfect equality by having 
all the stars in turn at their 
command, each for a different 
tragedy. This explains why 
in 340 B.C., when we must 

' Fig. 76 J is taken from Wilhclm, 
op. cit., p. 40, and represents Corpus 
Insert piioHum OraecaruMf II, 973. 
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suppose that three players of the first rank with their sup- 
porting companies were for some reason not available, the 



In the archonship of Sosigenes (342/1 B.C.)- Satyr-play: 

was poet with his . 

Old tragedy: Neoptolemus 

acted in Euripides' Ipkigenia, 

Poets: Astydamas was first 

with the Achilles acted by Thettalus 

with the Athamas acted by Neoptolemus 

with the Antigone acted by Athenodorus; 

Evaretus was second with the Teucer 

acted by Athenodorus 

with the Achilles acted by Thettalus 

with the acted by Neoptolemus; 

Aphareus was third with the Daughters of Pelias 

acted by Neoptolemus 

with the Orestes acted by Athenodorus 

with the Auge acted by Thettalus; 

the actor Neoptolemus was victor. 
In the archonship of Nicomachus (341/0 B.C.). Satyr-play: 

Timocles was poet with his Lycurgus, 

Old tragedy: Neoptolemus 

acted in Euripides' Orestes. 

Poets: Astydamas was first 

with the Parthenopaeus acted by Thettahis 

with the Lyceum acted by Neoptolemus; 

cles was second with the Phrixus 

acted by Thettalus 

with the Oedipus acted by Neoptolemus; 

Evaretus was third 

with the Alcmeon acted by Thettalus 

with the acted by Neoptolemus; 

the actor Thettalus was victor. 

Fig. 766. — Translation of Inscription in Fig. 76a 



number of tragedies presented by each playwright was likewise 
reduced to two and the histrionic talent was thus kept evenly 
distributed. The fact that the tragic writers no longer devoted 
whole trilogies to different aspects of the same theme made 
it easy to reduce the number of tragedies in any year in 
order to conform to an emergency in the histrionic conditions. 
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Furthermore, old tragedies were not now permitted to compete 
with new ones, as was said to have been the practice in the case of 
Aeschylus' plays after his decease (see p. 203, above) ; but begin- 
ning at the City Dionysia of 386 B.C., as we learn from the Fasti, 
an old tragedy was performed, outside of the contest, every year. 
It is interesting to observe that in both these years and again in 
339 B.C. (see next to the last line in Fig. 76a) plays of Euripides 
were chosen for this purpose, and this is in accord with the steady 
growth of that poet's popularity as compared with Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. As already stated , the Didascaliae were inscribed 
in 278 B.C., but the record was kept up to date by contempora- 
neous entries for over a century subsequently. 

The Victors'-Lists were prepared at the same time as the 
stone Didascaliae and were likewise derived from Aristotle^' but 
they were very different in character. They recorded the aggre- 
gate of \ictories won by poets and actors in tragedy and comedy 
at each of the two festivals — eight lists in all. I shall content 
myself with citing one fragment from the list of tragic poets 
who were victorious at the City Dionysia (cf. Fig. 77 a and 4).' 
The names were arranged in the chronological order of their 
first victory at the festival in question, in this case the City 
Dionysia; and after each name was entered the total number of 
victories gained at that festival. We are especially interested 
in two names in this list, Aeschylus and Sophocles. Of course 
the former's name did not originally head the list; it stood in the 
eleventh line. The numeral is broken away from behind his 
name, but we know from other sources that he won thirteen 
(AIII) victories. He died before the establishment of the 
tragic contest at the Lenaea, so that his competition was 

' Korte. "Aristotclcs' MKAI AI0XT2IAKA1," Classical PkiUfhgy, I (1906), 
^^(;i iT., maintaimtl that the Victors'- List 9 were transferred to stone stimifbt 
fr<iin ani'tlit-r l>(M>k of Aristf>tli''s cntitUnl Niirac jLopv^itucal *Amff«l csl A^PSiikai 
r* \"h tiiri(->^ .it the City I)illny^i:l and the I^naca"^. Our knowled|^ of the nmtuie 
of t!iis wurk i*^ 1 untmnl to what can be inferred from its title and is too xigue to 
jii^tifv (liiirni.itlc ioiulu^ions. 

' I'i^s. 77.J and h arc t.iKi-M from Wilhclm. op. cit., loi, and represent Ct 
Innriptionum Cratxaruit:, II, y77J and j6 res|)cclivcly. 
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the comic poets and actors who had won victories at this festivaL 
On the third wall stood both the comic and also the tragic 
Didascaliae of the Lenaea. On the architrave above this wall 
were the Victors'-Lists of the comic poets and actors at the Lenaea, 
and on the architrave above the sixth (oi>en) side were those of 
the tragic poets and actors at the same festival. Dr. Reisch's 
reconstruction may be incorrect in some minor detaik, but must 
certainly be accepted in principle. 

One matter in connection with all these inscriptions has been 
a subject of keen controversy among scholars, and the end is 
not yet. The problem is too complicated to be discussed upon 
its merits here, but the general situation may be outlined. When 
a poet did not serve as his own didascalus but brought out his 
play through someone else, did the name of the didascalus or 
that of the poet appear in the records ? On a few points general 
agreement is possible. For example, when a poet had applied 
for a chorus in his own name but died before the festival and 
someone else had to assume his didascalic duties, care seems to 
have been taken at all p>eriods to indicate the original didascalus. 
Again, in cases of deliberate deception, as when a man without 
dramatic powers secured the consent of a playwright to bring 
out the latter's work as his own and applied for a chorus as if 
for his own play, naturally the name of the pseudo-author would 
be the only one to appear in the records. The crucial case 
remains, viz., when a dramatist wished to be relieved of the 
burden of stage management and arranged for a didascalus to 
ask for a chorus and assume responsibility for the performance. 
The matter becomes imix)rtant with reference to Aristophanes 
and the correct restoration of the Victors'-Lists for comic poets 
at the CMty Dionysia and the Lenaea. 

Whrn Aristophanes had written his first play, the Banqueiers^ 
youth, inexperience, dilVidence, or some other motive for desiring 
to avoid the res{)onsibility of staging his play caused him to 
intrust it to Cailistnitus for pnnluction at the Lenaea of 427 B.C. 
The same process was repeatetl at the City Dionysia of 426 B.C. 
ami the Lenaea of 425 B.C., when Callistratus brought out Aris- 
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period victories were credited to the actual poet rather than to 
his didascalus. The argument here is by no means conclusive, 
however, and most authorities follow Dr. Wilhelm in restoring 
the name of Aristomenes, another poet who belonged to the 
same general period. 

The same problem recurs in connection with the comic 
Victors'-List for the Lenaea (Fig. 79) ." Here Aristophanes' name 

['AoToceu irorjTiav] \TrfK€KXxC]^rp 1 1 1 Nuco^[r — ] 

[iCCO/AilCWvJ [ Js I StOWOfJLM^O^ ] 

[XkdfiSi/s — ] — Ki^]^ur^Soroc — ] 

— — . . .]i[«Trof ? — "] 

* — ' <frcp[expan7$ — ] — 

[ ]s I nEp^[iinros — ] — 

'Api^OTOflCI^ — ] — 

[Maynyjs A I Ev[TroXi9 — ] — 

[ o]^ I Ka[XAiOTparos — ] — 

^ [*AX#ctfi€]viy[9] I Opv[viXoc — ] — 

[ ]s I *A/t[ci^ias — ] — 

[E^<^/)ovJios I JJXaJ^Tiav — ] — 

[*EK^y]riSi;s Mil OiX[<i>viSi7S — ] — 

[Kpart^Kos '^l AvK[i9 — ] — 

*5 I Ai(nr]ci^i;« 1 1 Acvficwv — ] — 

[Kp<£]n;9lll 

[KaXAia]9 1 1 

Fig. 78. — ^Wilhelm 's Transcription and Restoration of Four Fnigments of the 

Athenian Victors'-List. 

See p. siy, n. i 

is certainly to be restored somewhere in the lacuna below tlie 
name of Eupolis in the first column. But whether his name 
stood in a position corresponding to his own victory in 424 B.C. 
or in one corresponding to his victory through the agency off 
Callistratus in the previous year, or whether (to state it differ* 
ently) the name of Callistratus must be restored ahead of Aris- 
tophanes* own name because of his victory in 425 B.C., are 

' Fig. 79 is taken from Wilhelm, op. cU,, p. 1 J3, and rep rei ents Cmpu imenP' 
iionum Graecarum, II, 977</, r,/, g, and k. 
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not their authors and to the consequent dififerentiation of func- 
tion between poets and didascali. According to Jachmann the 
same situation probably obtained also in Aristotle's Didascaliae; 
but in the Victors'-Lists and the inscriptional Didascaliae only the 
didascali were listed before 380 B.C. and after that date only 
the poets. In the Fasti, on the contrary, only the didascali, as 
the use of the verb UHaaKie would indicate, appeared at any time. 
Besides some other inscriptions of lesser importance than 
those already discussed, Aristotle's Didascaliae was the source, 
directly or indirectly, also of several treatises, collections of 
classified data, catalogues, etc., dealing with various phases of 
Greek theatrical history and compiled by such men as Dicaear- 
chus, Callimachus, and Aristophanes of Byzantium. I shall 
close with an account of one of these. I refer to the system of 
numbering which was applied to ancient plays. Thus, according 
to the ancient hypothesis (argument) to Sophocles' Antigone 
that drama ''was counted the thirty-second'' (XAeicrai U ri 
5pa/xa rovTo TpLOKoardv itvrtpov)^ and the first hypothesis to 
Aristophanes' Birds declares that that comedy "is the thirty- 
fifth " (&rrt ih >I). Before going farther it will be best to state 
that the latter numeral is inexplicable under any theory, but 
that Dindorf's substitution of U for W ("fifteen" for "thirty- 
five") is a satisfactory and convincing emendation. With the 
publication of the Vatican hypothesis to Euripides' AlcesUs in 
1834 a third numeral came to light: rd ipofia iiroL^ if ("the 
drama was made seventeenth"). By far the most significant 
numeral, however, was published in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
in 1904. Here at the top of the last column of a h>pothesis to 
Cratinus' lost Dionysalexandros stood the following heading, 
doubtless repeated from the beginning of the hypothesis, which 
is now lost : 

AiOFiKTfoXc^ySpoc ] " The Dionysalexandros 

rj Eighth 

KpaT[uvov] Of Cratinus*' 

Finally, one of the fragmentary hypotheses to two of Menander's 
plays published in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri of 1914 begins as 
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follows: "The Imbrians, commencing Tor how long a time, 
Demeas, my good man, I . . . . you.' This he wrote in the 
archonship of Nicocles, being his fl ]th play (rofrnyp [^paj^tv 
M HucoKkiolvs . . \rrip Kal iffdofitiKocrlfiv]) , and he gave it for 
production at the Dionysia; but on accoimt of the tyrant 
Lachares the festival was not celebrated. Subsequently it was 
acted by the Athenian Callippus." This numeral is partly 
illegible, but was in the seventies, probably seventy-first, 
seventy-third, seventy-sixth, or seventy-ninth, possibly seventy- 
fourth or seventy-fifth. 

The interpretation of these numerals has suffered from the 
fact that they did not become known simultaneously and from 
the further fact that for the most part explanations have been 
advanced by editors who contented themselves with proposing 
the most plausible interpretation of the particular numeral 
before them without taking the others into consideration. Of 
the many suggestions offered I shall here confine my discussion to 
two, the chronological and the alphabetical. The former inter- 
pretation is the oldest and receives confirmation from the fact 
that Terence's comedies are not only arranged chronologically 
in our manuscripts but are provided with numerals on that basis 
in the didascalic notices which are prefixed to these Latin plays. 
These numbers, of course, would trace back the system only to 
the Romans and to about the time of Varro in the first century 
B.C. But inasmuch as Aeschines' speeches are arranged on the 
same principle, there can be no doubt that the Alexandrian 
Greeks were familiar with it. The chronological interpretation, 
however, has been open to three objections: (i) It is impossible 
for Aristophanes' Birds to have been thirty-fifth in a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of his plays. This obstacle may be evaded by 
accepting Dindorf's emendation. (2) The Antigone and Alceslis 
numerals are somewhat smaller than we might expect, since they 
seem to assign too few plays to the earlier years of Sophocles' and 
Euripides' activity as playwrights. This is not a serious ob- 
jection but must be taken into account. (3) The Alcestis took 
the place of a satyric drama and therefore stood fourth in ita 
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group. Consequently its numeral ought to be divisible by four, 
and the number seventeen does not satisfy this requirement and 
does not seem consistent with the tetralogic system employed 
at the City Dionysia during this period. 

These difficulties are not insuperable, but first I wish to refer 
to another interpretation, which has enjoyed great popularity. 
There is no doubt that the Greeks were acquainted, and at an 
early date, with the alphabetical arrangement of titles. The 
Ox>Thynchus arguments to Menander's plays, for ezaniple» 
seem to have been arranged in accordance with this principle. 
The objection that there would be no point in recording numerab 
derived from an alphabetical system for the reason that it would 
be as easy to turn to a given play by means of its initial letters 
as by means of its number is invalid because in alphabetical 
h'sts the Greeks ignored all letters except the first. For eumpfe, 
fifteen of Euripides' extant titles begin with alpha, and thcxe 
was no a priori method of knowing which of the fifteen places 
available tlie Alcestis would occupy (Fig. 80).' It becomes 
necessary, then, to examine the alphabetical explanation without 
prejudice, and fortunately it is now possible to reach an incon* 
trovcrtible conclusion. The numerals have never lent them- 
selves cordially to this interpretation, but the final coup de grSce 
was delivered by the recent discovery of the numeral for 
Menander's Imbrians. Af enander is said to have written from 
one hundred and five to one himdred and nine pieces, but only 
eighty-six titles are now known. Fifty-one of these, however, 
have initial letters which come after iota in the Greek alphabeL 
Now the smallest restoration which is |x>ssible for the Mcnander 
numeral is seventy-one, and seventy-one plus fifty-one make 
one hundred and twenty-two, or thirteen more than the laigest 
number recorded by any authority as the aggregate of Menan- 
der's works. Therefore the alphabetical explanation must be 
rejected. 

' Fig. 80 is taken from a photograph by Giraudon (Paris) and fumtthed by 
Pruft-ssor I). M. Robinson. Note that the first pUy in the lUt on the 
is the AAKHZTIS. 
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said to have written ninety-two plays, or an average of one and 
four-fifths per annum. If the Alcesiis were actually his seven- 
teenth piece he must have written less than one play a year 
between 455 B.C. and 438 B.C., when the AlcesHs was produced, 
and two and one-third plays a year thereafter. It is true that 
Euripides' career opened slowly and that many of his later works 
are characterized by hasty and careless execution. But this 
disparity is too great, even apart from the objection that ex 
hypothesi the Alcestis numeral ought to be a multiple of four. 
If we suppose, however, that only the plays that were preserved 
received a number, the situation at once clears. We are informed 
that seventy-eight of Euripides' works (four of them spurious) 
were preserved. This is confirmed by the fact that seventy-two 
of his titles are now known, for the number of titles now extant 
generally approximates closely the number of an author's pla>-s 
which were known by the ancients. If, then, the Alcestis was 
seventeenth among the seventy-eight works which were passing 
under the name of Euripides in antiquity and if it retained the 
same relative position as in the complete list, it must have been 
about the twentieth play which he brought out. This numbtf , 
being divisible by four, would be suitable for the last play of a 
tetralogy and would have the merit of reducing slightly the 
disproportion between the earlier and the later activity of the 
poet. Moreover, since the earlier plays of a dramatist are more 
likely to have been lost than the later ones, it is possible to 
supi)ose that the Alcestis may have been twenty-fourth or 
even twenty-eighth in a complete list (chronological) of his 
writings. The point is that the purpose of the numerals as 
dcMluciblc from the Dionysalcxandros instance is capable of 
()))\'iating all objections to the chronological interpretation of 
the Alcestis numeral. 

Siniiliirly, Sophocles is said to have written one hundred and 
Iwtnty-thrce plays, and his career extended from about 468 B.C. 
ti) .joO lie. yielding an average of about two plays per annum. 
IiKiMiuuh as the Antif^ottc was probably performed in 441 B.C. 
ami hiMFs the numeral thirty-two, an unmodified chronological 
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interpretation would give an average of one and one-seventh 
plays a year for Sophocles' earlier period and of two and three- 
sevenths for his later period. But we now have fragments of 
somewhat more than one hundred Sophoclean plays; and if the 
Antigone was thirty-second among these and retained the same 
relative position as at first, it would have been about the thirty- 
seventh play which Sophocles wrote. Of course this is a mere 
estimate, but again this solution has the merit of assigning a 
sUghtly larger number of plays to the earlier years of the poet 
and of reducing, to that extent, the only objection to the 
chronological interpretation of this numeral. 

Aristophanes' first comedy was produced in 427 B.C., and his 
last one not much later than 388 B.C. To him were attributed 
forty-four plays, four of which were considered spurious. Appar- 
ently all of his works were known to the andents. The Birds 
was produced at the City Dionysia of 414 B.C. in the fourteenth 
year of his activity as a playwright. There is, therefore, no 
a priori reason for refusing to believe that it was Aristophanes' 
fifteenth play. Nor does any obstacle arise from the chronology 
of the plays, so far as they can be dated. On the other hand the 
traditional numeral, thirty-five, is inexplicable under any logical 
system of enumeration, while Dindorf's emendation is paleo- 
graphically simple. Therefore we must accept the substitution 
and the chronological interpretation. 

Cratinus' career began about 452 B.C. and closed in 423 B.C. 
or soon thereafter. Most scholars suppose his Dianysalexandros 
to have been brought out in 430 or 429 B.C., though I was myself 
at first inclined to favor an earlier date. He is said to have 
written twenty-one plays. Twenty-six titles, however, were 
accepted for him by Meineke and Kock in their editions of the 
Greek comic fragments. Probably a few of these titles must be 
rejected as spurious or transferred to the younger Cratinus, but 
it is also possible that Cratinus was much more productive than 
is commonly supposed and that twenty-one was the number 
of his preserved works in Alexandrian times, not of all that he 
had composed. As the custom o( publishing comedies seems to 
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have started only at about the beginning of Cratinus' career (see 
p. 55, above), it would not be surprising if many of his plays, 
especially of his earlier plays, were lost. At any rate in a chrono- 
logical arrangement of twenty-one comedies, whether they were 
the whole or only the preserved part of Cratinus' work, the 
Dionysalexandros could be the eighth. These conclusions are 
acceptable to Professor R. H. Tanner, who will shortly publish 
a dissertation dealing with the chronology of Cratinus' plays 
and whose results on the point now under discussion he has 
kindly permitted me to sununarize here. He follows Croiset 
in assigning the Dionysalexandros to the Lenaea of 430 B.C.; six 
plays he definitely dates before the Dionysalexandros , and a 
seventh somewhat less positively. In the thirteen remaining 
he has found nothing to indicate a date prior to 430 B.C. Some 
of them certainly belong to the period subsequent to 430 B.C. 
It will be seen that these conclusions are in thorough accord 
with my interpretation of the numeral. 

The chronology of Menander's life is not free from uncer- 
tainties, but these do not seriously a£fect the present discussion. 
His first play was performed perhaps as early as 324 B.C., and 
his decease probably took place in 292/1 B.C. During these 
thirty-three or thirty-four years he composed some one hundred 
and nine pieces or sUghtly over three per annum. Now Nicodes 
was archon in 302/1 B.C. If, then, the hypothesis is correct in 
assigning the Imbrians to the archonship of this num, the number 
seventy-one (the smallest restoration which is |x>ssible) or 
seventy-nine (the largest |x>ssible) would almost perfectly fit 
the requirements of the case. Eighty-six Menandrian 
arc now known, and it is not likely that many of his plays 
lost in Alexandrian times. 

We may, therefore, summarize the preceding discussion as 
follows : If we follow Dindorf in reading U for X^ in the h>'pothesis 
to Aristophanes' BirdSy the numerals are capable of a uniform 
interpretation; they were a library de\ice and were assigned 
to the plays represented in some collection, most probably that 
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at Alexandria, according to the dates of their premises. It is 
needless to state that in establishing the chronological sequence 
of the plays in their possession the library authorities would 
depend upon Aristotle's Didascaliae or other handbooks derived 
therefrom. 



CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA 

P. zii, U. I f. The plays of Chaeremon and the other ia^ayw^MrruBol 
mentioned in Aristotle*s Rhetoric^ 1413612, were "capable of being read" 
with enjoyment in addition to being performed, rather than ''closet dramas" 
in the modem sense. Cf . Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 426-29. 

P. xvii, 11. 10 fT. To the works dted should now be added Goodell's 
Athenian Tragedy (1920), and Norwood's Greek Tragedy (1920). 

Pp. xz f. To the works dted should now be added Bieber's Die Demk' 
mdJer zum Theaterwesen im AUertum (1920), a profusely illustrated corpos 
of scenic data which at last antiquates Wieseler's Theaiergebdttde wmd 
DenkmiUer des Buknenwesens bei den Griechem und Rdmem (1S51). For 
Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Biihne (1917), see Allen's review in Classical 
Philology, XVII (1922), pp. 166 flF. 

P. 5, 1. 18. Cf. Norwood, 0^. ci/, pp. 42 f : "As to the value of Aristotk*s 
evidence we must distinguish carefully between the facts which he reports 
and his comment thereon. The latter we should study with the respect 
due to his vast merits; but he is not infallible. When, for instance, .... 
he blames Euripides because 'Iphigenia the suppliant in no way resembles 
her later self, '■ we shall regard him less as helping us than as dating himsell. 
But as to the objective facts which he records he must be looked on as for us 
infallible. He lived in or close to the periods of which he writes; he com- 
manded a vast array of documents now lost to us; he was strongly desirous 
of ascertaining the facts; his temperament and method were keenly sden- 
tific; his industry prodigious. We may, and should, discuss his opinioDs; 
his facts we cannot dispute.'' 

P. 16, 1. 22. * KroKplvttrdtu, became broKpipta^ai when masks weie 
introduced and the actors spoke from ''beneath" or "behind" them (frrd). 

P. 17, n. For new interpretations of .\eschylus' statement concermnff 
Homer, cf. Scott. The Unity of Homer (1921), pp. 27 f.. and Radin, ** Homer 
and Aeschylus," Classical Journal, XVII (1022)1 332 ff. 

r. 62. 1. 13. Cf. Travels in Greece, pp. 61 ff., published in 1776 but 
rcffrriiiR to 11 journey taken in 1765. 

\\ f>v 1. 10. "alx>ut eighty eight feet in diameter.** In my first editioa 
the (lianietiT of the on hestra- terrace was given as seventy-eight feet (24 m.). 
i his ^tati'Mu-nt \v;is deriveil from Diiq^feld himself, cf. Das grieckiseke 
Thciitrr, I >! >. rf) f . I n PhUoIof^isikr Wtuhensikrift, XLI ( 1 02 1 ) . 1 2 1 3 . however, 
hi> iK)intod out that in the drawings of his earlier publication this cirdc 
was given a diameter of 26 m. (!). anil he is now willing to accept a diameter 

' Sif p. 2f»7. above. 
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istic theater approximates that of the south side of a square inscribed 
in the orchestra-terrace, see Figures 43 and 82. Finally, the Lycurgus 
orchestra, 1Q.61 m. in diameter and separated from the north boundary of 
the Aeschylean orchestra-terrace by the same distance (2.5 m.) as from the 
hypothetical orchestra- terrace of the Lycurgus theater (see E P and G H in 
Fig. 81), almost has as its tangent the line connecting the front walls of the 
parascenia. 

These discoveries at once confirm the common assumption that the 
''fourth century structure probably reproduced in stone the main outlines 
of the earlier theater in which the later tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides 
and all the plays of Aristophanes were i)erformed" (see p. 70, above), and 
also make clear that this theater was itself a reproduction, on a slij^tly 
different site, of the still earlier scenic arrangements. It thus becomes 
evident that the shift in the position of the theater took place about 430 B.C. 
and not about 465 B.C., a point which in my first edition I considered still 
to be a matter of doubt. 

Further inferences are more uncertain. Allen believes the eariiest 
portion of the scene-building, the ''Aeschylean axi^rf,'' to have been a 
small stoa-like structure erected wholly on the orchestra-terrace along the 
chord above mentioned. He thinks that this was built primarily as a 
background, and hints that it may have been used in the time of Aeschylus* 
Seven against Thebes or Persians, or even of the Suppliants^ certainly several 
years before 458 B.C. At an early date, {perhaps as early as the Eufnemides^ 
this <TKr)vii was extended beyond the circle of the terrace and two parascenia 
were added at its ends so as to afford a more effective and more ornamental 
screen for actors passing behind the scenes from one parodus to the other 
and also to increase the dressing-room facilities. These parascenia and 
|K)rtions of the enlarged cKi^yii stood outside of the orchestra- terrace (Fig. Sj). 
Finally, he believes that not later than about 430 B.C.. when the position 
of the theater was shifted for two reasons mentioned on page 68. above, a 
real scene- building (two stories) was built behind the rear wall of the old 
aKy\vii (in its new position), which was thus automatically converted into a 
I)r()sccnium. I'hus. the proscenium of the fully developed theater was not 
a later addition or an afterthought but a transformation of the original unit 
of the structure. 

I find myself unable, however, to accept this series of developments aa 
correct at all (x>ints. I find pkiusibility in Noack's contention' that origin- 
ally there was only one entrance to the orchestra -terrace; this was a ramp 
IraiiiiiK up to the terrace from the west and was delimited on the south by 

< Ct. ^\i}K^ Tpa>iK^. F.inr St ml if uher die sceniscken Anlaten amf iUr OnkestF^ 
ri'.^ .1 JM h\ios itfui JtT tinJrrfft Trdf^iktr i igis), p. $. Noack's rrcoDstiuctioQ of the 
Mciti- liuililii)>rs. however, is invalidated by .'Mien's discovery. 
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or even to trace their precise sequence. Allen, it will be remembered, 
favors a proscenium-like aicrjwii as early as 450 B.C. On the other hand, no 
permanent proscenium was erected before Hellenistic times (see p. 70. 
above). But at least we should be grateful that some additional li^t has 
recently been thrown on our problems. 

P. 90, n. I. It should be remembered, as stated on p. 69, that this 
particular seat belongs to the Lycuigus theater in the next century. The 
inscription was not cut upon it until the first century B.C.; previously the 
inscription must have been painted, or no need of one was felt until the diaiii 
of other dignitaries were inscribed, cf. Ddrpfeld, Dtu griedusche Tkealer^ 
pp. 46 f. Of course, there can be no doubt where the priest of Dionysus 
sat in the Athenian theater. 

P. Qi, n. 3. The scholiast on verse 149 of Aristophanes' Knigkis states 
that in theatrical usage (ufofiaivtiv and KaTa0alw€iP had acquired the tedrnn 
cal meanings of "go on " and ''go of! " and that this had arisen " from ancient 
practice." This interpretation has been adopted by many modem authori- 
ties who have difficulty, however, in discovering the source of the "ancient 
practice." Allen, "The Greek Theater of the Fifth Century before Christ. " 
pp. 36 ff, derives it from the upward slope of the parodi leading to the 
orchestra-terrace in the earliest {period of the Athenian theater. 

P. 100, 11. 26 f. Unless the anecdote in Athenaeus, p. 631F, is modem- 
ized, inro<TKfiviop is there used with reference to the first-story room of the 
Hellenistic theater. Antigenidas is mentioned in the Delian Victors'-List 
for 265 B.C. 

Pp. 1 13 f . Further light has been thrown on the Priene theater by 
Annin von Gerkan's profusely illustrated Das Tkeaier von Priene (1921). 
He assigns the Hellenbtic structure (Fig. 83)' to about 300 b.c. and with 
Dorpfeld interprets its proscenium as a background* not a stage. He 
suggests, somewhat improbably, that the origin of the proscenium in Greek 
theaters is to be sought in the field of Peloponnesian comedy (p. 116). 
The (iraeco-Roman rebuilding (Fig. ft4)> of the Priene theater he places at 
alx)ut 160 B.C., and maintains that this was the period when a stage was 
iiititxiuccd into (ireck theaters under the influence of comedy as produced 
in Southern Italy (pp. i28f.). He In^lieves that alongside of the formal. 
state performances at Athens and elsewhere, which were choral by origin and 
so uere best adapted to (tresentation in an orchestra, there must always 
have exist (m1 non -choral {wpular piTformances which made no pretense of 
arii>tic exiellence but wea* ver>' attractive to the masses, and that they 
\M-re prnli.ilily i)resi'nted out Mile of the state theater and on rude stages. 
With thf K!'<i<lit*it shrinking; of the <iramatic chonis the existence of such 
piTiormaiiic^ farilitatctl ilir intrixliirtion of a stage«1 t>'pe of theater from 
M.igna (irai-iia in the mi»liile of the seamd ccntur>'. 

' l"ij;>. .s^ f. ri-produce Platen .<ft anti 35 mpcetivrly in von Gcrkan't 
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Pp. 114!. Cf. Athenaeus,p. 622C: ol 6i ^aXKo^^poi .... wapipxo^ 
rai, ol fih hK Tap66oVf ol 6^ card fikaas rdf difpai. 

P. 124, U. 7 £f. and 29 f. Cf. Goodell, Alhcnian Tragedy (1920), p. 63: 
*'But our personal sufifering, while it may be idealized into a work of art 
that will give the right pleasure to others, cannot be so re-presented to us. 
Our pain will be so keen as to overpower the pleasure." Phrynichus had 
not learned this dramatic law. 

P. 136, 1. 15. Cf. Goodell, op. cit., p. 77: "A Greek tragedy could not 
exist without a chorus, the historic beginning and ever the heart of drama 
to the Greeks. A unified group of participants in the action — fifty, twelve. 
finally fifteen — had to be provided, whether the story naturally called for 
them or not. The first business of the playwright was to shape the stocy 
so that it would call for them." 

Pp. 141 f . For a second chorus in Roman tragedy, cf. Classical Journal, 
XIII (1918), 561 f. (Frank). 

P. 163, 1. 4. The next step beyond the lyric duet between chorus and 
coryphaeus would be one between chorus and actor, such as Aeschylus* 
Suppliants, verses 843-903. This passage and verses 347 ff. and 736 ff.. 
together with Persians, verses 256 ff. and 694 £f., are in the epirrhematic 
form (see p. 41, above) in which Kranz, ''Die Urform der attischen TragSdie 
und Romodie." Neue Jahrbuchcr fUr das klassische Allerium, XLIII (igto). 
145 fif., recognizes the first germ of dramatic action in both tragedy and 
comedy. For the latter there is nothing new about this doctrine (see p. 42. 
above) . The t ragic passages ci ted show types in the course of developmen t , 
since the replies of the actor must originally have been in lyric meter, then 
in the primitive trochaic tetrameter (see pp. 22 and 45, above), and finally 
in iambics. 

P. 169, 1. 15. Rupprecht defends the variant reading y i»kai$ (not 
Ii6vi^) T^ 9a/i6pi6i as the correct text in Sophoclis Vila, 5, cf. PkHdopu, 
LXXVI (1920), 213 ff. This would change the point of the anecdote. 

Pp. 193 f. Cf. Holzapfel, Kenni die griechiiche Tragddie sine Akleim- 
teilungf (1914). 

P. 202, 1. 23. According to Plato*s Symposium (223D), Socrates 
forced Aristophanes and Agathon to admit that *'the same man might 
understand how to com{)06e comc<iy and tnigcdy*'; but Ion of Chios, who 
U-gan to exhibit tragedies in 451 B.C. and was defeated by Kuripides in 
4 28 B.C., is the only known example. He dabbled in a dozen fonns of 
literature. 

Pp. 225 f. David Belasco's The Return of Peter Grimm also obiervei 
the Greek rules. In this instance, however, the ghost's speeches, though 
heard by the audience, are thought of as being inaudible to the other charac- 
ters on the stage but unconsciousiv affecting their thoughts and oviduct. 
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P. 226, L 35. Possibly at first by a single parodus, see p. 34s. 

P. 235, 11. 8 ff. Petersen, Die atUsche Tragddie als BM- und BUhnenkunsi 
(191 5), p. 561, stages this scene in terms of upper and lower parodi, which 
he very improbably claims for the fifth-century theater. 

P. 241, U. 21 fif. ''In Racine and Comeille, on the contrary, the com- 
monest location of the action is a palace; it is what takes place out of doors 
that must be narrated/' cf. Goodell, Athenian Tragedy, p. 81. 

P. 248, 1. II. Cf. Goodell, op. cit, p. 89: "Discreet silence about 
distances and anything like a dty plan leaves all inconvenient details 
floating in ideal space." 

P. 249, 11. 3-5. A slighter instance occurs in Aeschylus' Eumenides, 
cf. Goodell, op. cit. p. 85: "The ancient image of the goddess was in fact 
in the temple, as everybody knew; but since dramatic necessity required 
it to be outside, outside it was, that the play might go on. And the temple 
itself is henceforth ignored and so disappears from the play." 

P. 266, 11. 7 CF. There was the possibility, however, of a great difference 
between a personage's apparent character at the beginning of the play and 
that which was gradually revealed in the course of the dramatic action as 
his soul's history was unrolled bit by bit and stripped of its false glamor. 
This unveiling process commended itself to Sophocles in his Oedipus the 
King no less than to Ibsen in Rosmersholm. Cf. also A. T. Murray, "Plot 
and Character in Greek Tragedy," Transactions American Philological 
Association, XLVU (1916), 51 ff. 

P. 267, 11. 14 ff. An opposite opinion was held by Goodell, op. cit., 
p. 191 : " Here, in a play extraordinarily rich in dramatic material of every 
kind, is a group of characters portrayed with a vigor and directness never 
surpassed, exhibiting a fullness of individuality that the greatest actors 
would find inexhaustible." 

Pp. 282 f. Cf. Goodell, op. cit., p. 164: "Modem plays tend to abbre- 
viate this final stage. Modem audiences — [>erhaps because it is late in the 
evening — get impatient to leave after the struggle is decided; they are 
less interested in seeing results fully set forth. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, liked a longer and fuller /c/05." 

Pp. 284 f. Cf. Norwood, Greek Tragedy, pp. 66 f: "The Elizabethan 
theater accepted precisely this contrivance of the eccyclema. In our texts 
of Henry VI (Part II, Act III, scene 2) we read this stage-direction: *The 
folding-doors of an inner chamber are thrown open, and Gloucester is 
discovered dead in his bed: Warwick and others standing by it.* Instead 
of all this, the old direction merely says: *Bed put forth.' In another 
early drama we find the amusing instruction: * Enter So-and-So in Bed.' 
The aesthetic objection to the eccyclema has no force whatever." 
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P. 285, n. 2. Figure 74 has been redrawn since the first edition in order 
to include the parascenia and their doors. I am indebted to my friend, 
Mr. Thomas E. Talhnadge, of the American Institute of Architects, for 
the new drawing. 

P. 295, 11. 33 fif. Some would interpret Euripides' use of the (Uus ex 
machina in terms of his alleged rationalistic propaganda. That is to say, 
accepting the presuppositions of the plot chosen for dramatic treatment 
he sought to develop the incidents in a perfectly natural and logical way to 
a fmale which could only be transformed to the traditional ending by a 
divine interposition. Thus, at verse 1625 of his OresUs^ we have reached 
a conclusion which was the inevitable outcome of Orestes' drcumstanoes, 
character, and adventures. Only a deity could reconcile him to his estranged 
relatives and subjects and restore his fortimes. According to this view, the 
patent divergence between tradition and the actualities of existence would 
convince all who were capable of being convinced that the popular theology 
and its tales must be revamped or abandoned. This device would be 
particularly effective if a god should be required to impose his authority 
in a fashion which would not measure up to the best standards of human 
morality and conduct. 

Pp. 298 ff. Cf. Spring, "A Study of Exposition in Greek Tragedy," 
Harvard Studies, XXV'III (1917), 135 ff., and Stuart, ''Foreshadowing and 
Suspense in the Euripidean Prologue," Studies in Philology, XV (1918), 
295 flf. 

P. 303, 11. 17 flF. Stuart, op. cit,, p. 306, "amends" Murra3r'8 statement: 
''There is a secret and the playwright aims at this sort of excitement. 
We are told once in unequivocal words, with nothing to cast doubt on them, 
exactly what will happen (Hippolytus). But generally we are told whit 
thing we may hope or fear will happen. Or we are told what will happen 
and we find that it does not happen with the expected result (Orestes and 
Klcctra condemned to death). Or we are told how it will happen and find 
that it does not happen in this way (Ion)J* 
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(Boldface figures refer to the ptf es of this vofaime. Works which w kaonni to os oa!ty by title 
m short fragments are indicated by an asterisiL) 

Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) 

Agamemnon (City Dion3r8ia, 458 B.C.): vss. i fF., 335, 385, 391, 305; 40 fF., 

398!.; 589,255; 810, 355 f.; 855 flf., 155, x66; 905-57,276; 1343-45, i2«. 

229; 1344-71, 134, i5«-6o; 1348-71, 44; 1372, i3«; also 137, 198, 356, 

358 f., 347 
Eumenides (City Dionysia, 458 B.C.): vss. i fF., 305; 33-64, 386; 64 (schol.), 

385; 79, ao6; 93, 286 f.; 94, 2*7; 140-79, >5i. 287; 234, 347. 250; 

244, «5«; 306-96, 153 f.; 744, 232; 746-53, >7i; also 136!., 198, 333, 

347. 258 f., 374; also 347 
Ubaiion-Bcarers (City Dionysia, 458 B.C.): vss. ia-16, 3x0 f.; 33 f., xso; 713, 

343; 766 flf., 166; 878, 343; 886-902, 892 (schol.), 178; 900-903, 170; 904, 

138; also 135, 137^39, I9«. 248, 358!. 
Niobe* 330 
Persians (City Dionysia, 472 B.C.): arg., 399; vss. i fF., 150, 308, 399; 155 f., 

308 f.; 231-44, 219 f.; 249-90, 165; 256 flF., 346; 302-526, 138; 348, 

474 f., 330; 681, X06, 335 f.; 696 fiF., 346; 761, 306; 849 fF., 175; also 56, 

134, 134. 136, 139. 166 f., 193, 336, 348 f., 376, 398, 305 
Prometheus Bound {ca. 470 B.C.): vss. 3, 12, 3x0 f.; 81-88, X74, 338; 85, 3x0 f.; 
88 flF., 305; 124-29,390; 133^,150; 136-40,3x0; 272-82,390; 284-87, 
397 flF., 389 f.; 1067, X37; 1093, 238; also 30, 134, I37. 139, 166-68, X74; 
X93, 336-38, 358 
Prometheus the Fire-Kindler* frag. 207 (Nauck), 30 
Prometheus Unbound* (ca. 470 B.C.), 337 f., 358 
Proteus* (City Dionysia, 458 B.C.), 198 

Seden against Thebes (City Dionysia, 467 B.C.): arg., 33; vss. i, 306; 4-7, 310; 
78-180, 330; 214, 240, X50; 235, 306; 375-676, 375 f.; 800-821, X38; 
961-1005, 175, 179, 283; also X34. 136-38, x66f., 305, 336 
Suppliants {ca. 490 B.C.): vss. i flF., 150; 1-175, 230; X3, 176, 309; 234-480, 
165, 330; 234-503, «63 f., x66, X69; 247 flF., 309; 347 flF., 346; 524-^, 
353; 736 ff., 346; 775-980, X73; 776-836, X74; 843-903, 346; 907-53. 
164, 166; 953-80, 174; also 56, X33 f., 136-38, X63 f., x67^^ X93, aos, 
326. 334. 265, 398, 304 f. 
Weighing of Souls * 393 
Agathon (first tragic victory, Lcnaea, 416 B.C.) 

Antheus* 124 
Alexis (Middle Comedy), frag. 107 (Kock), 147 
Antiphanes (Middle Comedy), frag. 191 (Kock), X37, 3x€ 
Apostolius (bom ca. 1420 A.D.), xiii, 42, X3 f., 3X, 39 
.•Vrchilochus (ca. 680-640 B.C.), frag. 77 (Bergk), 7 
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Aristophanes (ca. 444-386 B.C.; Old Comedy) 

Ackamians (Lenaea, 425 B.C.): vss. 30, 207; 100-104, >7it I73i 187; 131-74. 
254; 237-79, 36; 262, 43; 280-83, 37. 151; 347-92, 41 note, 4a note; 
399and(schol.),288; 408,288; 408 (schol.), 285, 287; 479>a88; 490-^25i 
41 note, 4a note; 501-7, >96 f.; 640, ai8; 719-835, 4i; 732, 91 f-i 86^ 
970, 41; 1000- 1068, 41 note, 4a note; 1003-7, 242; 1069 1., 210; 106^ 
1142,41; also 327 

BabyUmians* (City Dionysia, 426 B.C.), 196, 327 

Banqueters* (Lenaea, 427 B.C.), 326 

Birds (City Dionysia, 414 B.C.): arg., 330 f., 335, 337; 310 '•» «5i; 644 !., aia; 
786 fF., 197; 801-902, 41 note, 42 note; iioi f., 214; 1118-1268. 1494- 
1705, 41 note, 42 note; 1615-79, 171, 173, 187; i7<^3-66, 214; also 234 

Clauds (City Dionysia, 423 B.C.): vss. i, 238, 243; 126-32, 311; 184 (idioL), 
285; 2i8flF.,292; 269,131; 537-39,46; 734,46; i486 ff., 98; abo 13s* 
138, 207, 213, 23s 

Progs (Lenaea, 405 B.C.): vss. 1-460, 88-91, 207, 248; 154 f., 223; ao9ff^ 
14a; 299 (schol.), 91; 315, 142; 416-30, 51-53; 454f-f »5; 555> iTi, 
173, 187; 644-66, 132; 674-737, 204; 810 £., 122; 830, 310; M6-69, 
203 f.; 14" ff., 171, 173, 187; also 127, 135, 138 

Knights (Lenaea, 424 B.C.): vss. 149, 91; 149 (schol.), 344; 230-32, 213; 

461-97, 50; 512-14, 327; 522 f., 54; 544-50. 216; abo I38f^ 327 
Lysistraia (Lenaea, 4" B.C.): vss. 1-6, 309; 78-246, 171, 173, 187; 385, mt; 

725, 881, 256; also 41, 278 
Peace (City Dionysia, 421 B.C.): vss. 80 ff., 292; 296 ff., 151; 765-68,224; 

962-65, 216; 1039-11 26, so 
Plulus (388 B.C.): vss. 255, 151; 322-486, 49; 626, 254, 257; 770, 146; 789-^9f 

2x6; 821 f., 240; also 41, 43, 92 
Proagon* (422 B.C.), 203 

FToj^j (Lenaea, 422 B.C.): vss. 57, 48; 58^,216; 1342,1514.91; »tooa74 
Wofften at the Thesmcphoria (ca. 4x1 B.C.): vst. 67 f., 240; 96, 265, aM; 284 

(schol), 287; also 188, 207, 278 
Women in Council (Lenaea, 392 B.C.): vss. 46-265, 44; 3««-478, 2Si; 7W 

X46; 871-1160, 138; 876, 146; XX52. 91; 1x54-58. 214; 1158^2, sm; 

1179-83, 2x4 f.; also 41, 43, 92, 135, 188,278 
Aristophanis Vita, § 11, 145 
Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 

Constitution of Athens, c. 56, 273 

Didascaliae,* 319-21, 324, 329 ^, 337 

Dionyiian Victories* 324 note x 

Poetiis: 144HU31 f., 47; 032-34, 5«; *i,8; x 44908, si; 0^13, 6 f., 16, si» 44: 

(I1S.66, 236; axgfl., 21-23, 29; 022 f., 2a; 037-^.35; 038, S4f-; *3f Si; 

^S-<), 5of.; fri2-i4, 257; ^33, xi; 1450110. si; 0381., 261; 6i7-2t« il; 

/.:j 35, a6xf.; 14511JIS-22. a6a; 625, las; *26, 301; I4S2*>8, 93; 

^.Mf . 93. 96; I453«"9» "5; 027, 93; 61-3, «i; I454fl3«-33. »•?; *«. 

293; i455ti-^>*, 93; I45^xi6, xas; a-'6-32, X44-49; i45Q*2a-j8. 2C3; *J$. 

93; i4'>oJii-i7. 93. 93^; I4'»i'»-M. 293; M'-'"-'. ai4-l7. ■**• 

6 note X, X7, 246, 3»7 
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PoUUcs, 1336628 f., 190 
Problems, 918626, 92009, 922617, 93 
Rhetoric, 1403633, zii« 162, 190; 1413^13, 33S 
AtheiuieuB (ca. 230 aj>.): p. 21 iB, 94; p. 347E, 17; 622C, 346; 631F, 344; 

Bacchylides (ca. 468 B.C.) 
Theseus, 10, 16 

Clemens Alexandrinus (ca. 200 a.d.): p. xx (schol.), 285; p. 688, 96 

Corpus Inscriptumum. See Inscriptions 

Cratinus (Old Comedy; first victory at City Dionysia, 452 B.C.), frag. 15 (Kock), 

273 
Dumysalexandros* (ca. 430 B.C.), arg., 330, 332-36 

Demosthenes (ca. 384-322 B.C.) : zviii. x8o; zix. 337, 93; zzi, arg. 2 f., 13s; zzL 74, 

197; 178-80, 132 
Diodorus Siculus (ca. 48 B.C.), zi. xo, 94 
Diogenes Laertius (ca. 200 a.d.): iii. 56, x8 f.; v. 92, 20 

Ecphantides (Old Comedy; first victory ca. 45s B.C.), frag. 2 (Kock), 48; abo 56 
Epicbarmus (ca. 485 B.C.), frag. 132 (Kaibel), 8 

Elymolcgicum Magnum (tenth century, aj>.), i.f. 9«p«4Xi|, 18; 1^. rpetr^iU, Vf^ 
Eupolis (Old Comedy), frag. 244 (Kock), 48 

Al7«t, 30. Also 2x6 
Euripides (485-406 B.c.) 

AUesiis (City Dionysia, 438 B.C.): arg., 33<^32; vss. x ff., ao6, 300, 305; 22 f., 
240,300; 24-26, 2xx; 77i25a; 206,240; 243^,306; 39X, 139; 393^-1 
X79>i89; 423 f, 435-76, 152; 452,218; 476, 506, 239 f.; 747-«6x,a34f., 
250 f., 306; 837 flF., 306, 311; 86x flf., 934-6X, 307; 1102, 315; 1x44- 
46; 232; also 199, 20X, 205, 265 
Andromache(ca. 4SO B.C.): vss. x, x 6, 206, 306; 445-49f 2x9; 547> I79; 547" 
766, 170; 732 ff., 8S1, 176; 8x5-25, XS9, 240; 877-79, 281; I23iff., 
259, 29s; also 2x9, 257 
Andromeda^* 292 
Bacchanals (City Dionysia, posthumous): vit. i, so6, 291; 170-79, 2x0-1 a, 

2x2; 526, 7; 1024-XX53, xa8; X2X2 ff., 98; also 124, IS4» 291, 314 
Beilerophon* 292 
Children of Heracles (ca. 430 B.C.): vss. X20 ff., 166; 309-X5, 2x8; 642 (., 242 f.; 

1026-29, 2x8; X052, X28; also 2x8 
Cyclops (ca. 440 B.C.): vss. 11 ff., 126; 79 f., 31; 445 f-, 240; 479-*2, 241; 

507 f., 240; 601 ff., x53f.; 608-27, 648, IS4; 653, 153 f.; 655-^2, 134; 

668, 222; 694 f., 24x; also 22, 29, 126, 167, I99, 224, 241, 253 
Electra(ca. 41s B.C.): vss. 1-53, 259; x68ff.,i5x; 34iff.,28i; 434-78,139-41, 

X43; 1165-67, X28; 1238,259; also 125, a6o 
Hecabe (ca. 425 B.C.): vss. x-58, 226, 30a; 68 f., 226; 105, igi; 736-Si» 312; 

1034-SS. «3«, 159; 1056,222; XX32-X237,27S 
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Helm (412 B.C.): vas. 1-67, 3oi; 184, 151; 306, 317, 143; 3^5, 5^S^ »5i; 

1165-68, 24B; X186-X300, 170; 1301-68, X4a; 13870.. 156, 160, 394; 

1629 flf., 143; 1662, 349 
Hippolyius (428 B.C.): vss. 42 f., 30a; 61-72, 141; 129 ff., isi; 178-81, 340; 

565-600, 241 f.; 710-14, 156; 776-87, XS9; 1060-63, jia; XX03-X9, 

X40; 1342, 22a; 1423-30, 295; also 235, 348 
HypsipyU* vm. 1579 ff-, 179^- 
Ion (ca. 412 B.C.): vss. 72!., 302 f.; 183-228, x6o; 334 f., isi; 666 f., 157; 

67s, 177; 760, X57; ii3oflF., 177; 15*0 flf,, 312; X553ff., 302f.; alio 348 
IpHgmia aiAulis (City Dionysia, posthumous): vss. x, aas; 164 ff., x87f., isx; 

303. 307, 310; 794-800, X40; I2XI flf., 267; 1532 f.. M2 U •!» 20$. 302 
Iphigmia among the Taurians (ca. 4x4 B.C.): vss. 42 f., 308; 66, 252; xo6x-68, 

X56, x6o; 1068-70, 88; x 234-83, 142 f.; X392, 294; i43S ff-. »oi ^m ^94 U 

X446-61, 29s; 1447, 1462, 249; 1467 f., 160 f.; X497ff-. «^ »i5f 9bo 

205 
Madness of B trades {ca, 42X B.C.): vss. X58-205, 275; 749-54, 128; Saafl., 

a6o, 3x0; 1029 fF., xa8, a88 f. 
Medea (43X B.C.): arg., a66f.; vss. x flf., 307 f.; 49-53. SOTi 5^5^ M*. 

308 f.; 131 ff., 151; 230-66, X56f.; 465-57S. '75; 663 ff., 293; 834 ff., 

ZTUi,ax7; 1053!., X59; i27iff., X79; X279ff., x6o; X3X2ff., 159; 13« ff-. 

292; also 237, 266 f. 
Orestes (408 B.C.): vss. x, 238, 243; 26 f., 306; X3X-2XX, 133; 1103!., is6; 

X245, 177; 1251, 143 f.; 1313-ao, 222 f.; X353ff., 143 f.; 1SS4, IS9«. 

177; 1625-32, 293 f., a95 f., 348; X69X (schd.), axs; 1691 ff., xvll, axs; 

also 303 
Phaetkon,* frag. 773 (Nauck), 93 
Phoenician Maids (ca. 410 B.C.): vbs. 88-X02, 178, 191, a8i, 391; 93 (idKiL), 

X78; X92 ff., 93, 282; 202ff., xsx; 202 (schol.), X39; a6x-73. 357 f.. Mt; 

638-75.140; 80X-27, x4of.; XOX9-67, X40; X264-82, 178, 181; X3o8,aaa; 

X764 ff., zrii, axs; &lso 136, 138, aos 

[Rhesus] (possibly a fourth-century production): via. iff., 199; 10, a«9; 

565-674, 251; 627 f., 885 f., 291; alio 9^, 148, 124, 253 
Suppliants (ca, 42X B.C.): vss. 403-8, 2x9; 5X0-X3, 171; 598-634, iST; 1071, 

xa9; X183, 394; also 137 f., aos, 2x8, 331 f. 
Trojan Women (415 B.C.): vsi. x f., 30s; 143-45, iSi; ao8 f., 118; alBOBT4 
Eusebius (ca. 300 a.d.) 

Chronica, 01. 47, 2, 14 
Eustathius (twelfth century a.d.), p. 976, X5, 187 

Hegemon (Old Comedy), 2x7 

Herodotus (ca. 484-428 B.C.): i. 23, 9 f.; v. 63, ii-is; v. 8a f., 37 

Homer (ca. 875 B.C.) 

Iliiid iii, ass; xxii. 205 f.. 95 

Odyssey iv, a8o; iv. 1 21 f.. vi. 102 ff., 255; zL X85 f. axid 445, 184 '•; xdv. 417, 
282 

Also 243, 266, 277, 279 ^, 28a, 189. 30I, 304-8 
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Horace (65-^ B.C.) 

Ars PoeUca: vbs. 119 ff., a66; 189 f., 193; 193, 186; aao f., a8 £.; 276, 19 

Inscriptions 

Ftom Athens, 73) 74> 90, 3i9-30 
From Delos, 59 note, 107 f. 
From Delphi, i8s 
From Oropus, 108 f. 
From Pftros, 14, 31, 38 

Jerome (Hieronymus; ca, 400 AJ>.) 
Chr,y 01. 47, 2, 14 

Libtf dossarum, 46 
Lud&n (ca. 150 a.d.) 

Lucius sive A sinus ^ § 47, 94 
Lysias (45^378 B.C.), xxi. 1-5, 371 

Magnes (Old Comedy), 54 

Marmor Parium (264 B.C.): p. 13 (Jacoby), 38; p. 14, 14, 3i 
Medea* (unknown author; fourth century B.C.), 146, 148 
Menander (New Comedy; 342-291 B.C.) 

Girl with Shorn Locks, 147, 304 

Hero* 304 

Imbriaus* (ca 301 B.C.), arg., 331 f., 336 f. 

Jemstedt frag., 147 

Parian Chronicle. See Marmor Parium 

Pausanias (second century A.D.), viii. 9. x, 7 

Philemon (New Comedy; died ca. 262 B.C.), frag. 79 (Keck), 309 

Philostratus (ca. 300 a.d.) 

ApoUonius of Tyana, p. 345, 303 
Photius (died 891 a.d.) 

Lexicon f s.v. f«p<a, s.v. Xiyraibr, i.t. dpxi^P^ 63; i.f. oMp w^ rhw d^UmtWP^ 

13 f., 31, 39 

Phrynichus (first tragic victory, 51 x B.C.) 
Capture of Miletus (ca. 490 B.C.), 134 

Phoenician Women (City Dionysia, 476 B.C.), S^, 134, 141, 193, 30$, 310, V^ 
398, 305 

Pindar (522-442 B.C.) 

Olym. xiii, 7, 9 
Plato (428-347 B.C.) 

Laws, p. 659A-C, 3x6; 700B, 7 

Minos, p. 3 21 A, x6 

Republic, p. 394C (schol.), 7, xi 

Syfnposium, p. 194B, 305 f.; p. 333D, 346 
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Plautus (died 184 B.C.) 

AmpkUnuf, vss. i ff., 463 ff., 304; also ao8 

Braggart Captain: vss. 79 fF., 304; 88, ao8; 145 ff., 303 1.; 533 ff., 143 

Captives: vss. 69, 356; 460-768, assf.; 897, 356 

Carthaginian, vss. 94, 373, 307 

Casket: vss. 89 f., 133; 149 fF., 304; 156-59, 133 

Ckurl: vss. 1-3, 307; 448, 338 

Fisherman's Rope: vs. 33, 308; also 336 

Haunted House, vss. i, 340; 348, 338 f. 

Menaeckmi: vss. 8 f., 307; 956, 349 

Merchant, vss. 3-5, 309 

Persian, 378 

Pseudolus (191 B.C.), vas. 730 f., 333 
Plutarch (ca. 90 a.d.) 

Aratus zziii, 103 

Brutus zlv, 94 

Demetrius zzzii, 94; zzziv, 101-3 

Lycurgus vi, loi 

Nicias iii, 371 

Pompey zlii, 81 

S(don xziz, 17-19 

Praecepta Ger. Reip,, p. 833B, 103 

IX Oratarum Vitae], p. 841D, 853C, 69 

Also 60 note 
Pollux (second century a.d.) 

Onomasticon: iv. 123, 18 f., 78f.,97-w; Z34f 100 1.; 137,60,781.; itS, a9y; 
133, 106; also 94, 313 
Pratinas (ca. 499 B.C.), frag, i (Ber;^), 7 

Seneca (died 65 a.d.) 

Agamemnon, vss. 981 fF., 188; also 141 

Hercules on Mt. Oeta, vss. 104 ff., 583 ff., 1031 ff., 141 

Medea, vss. 973, 995, 60 
Simonides (556-467 B.C.) 

Mrmnon,* ix 
Solon (639-559 B.C.) 

Elegies,* 8 f., 11 
Sophocles (497-406/5 B.C.) 

Ajiix {ca. 440 B.C.): vss. i flF., 391; 134 (schol.), 139; i43. «5i; 544. »•?; 
372 fl., 306; 5931^87; 814,347,350; 865,139,383; 893,915*^4; alio 

344 
Antigone {ca. 441 B.C.): arg., 330 f., 335; vu. 18 f., 340; lOi, ao6; 164!., 

151; 334-75. «43; 63Q-723, 375; 806 ff.. 306; 1016-23, 1080-83. t3i: 

1115-52,142; I2g3, 128; also 139. 193 f., 383 
Electra (ra. 420-414 B.C.): x'ss. 4. 3o6; 15. ^2 ff., 339^-1 3io; 129 f., isi '•; 
3ioff., 5i6fT., 152; 66off., 168; 1202-4, iss'-; 1396-1313,333; I404, 
138; also 125 
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Maidens of Trackis (ca. 420-410 B.C.): vss. 1-48, 302; 103, 131; 167 f., 314; 

307-27, 176 f.; 983-1263, 139; 1170-73. 3M; also 139 
Namsicaay ^169 
(kdipus at Colonus (402 B.C.; posthumous): vss. iff., 38, aia; 117, isi; 

494-506, 171; 1099-1SSS, 1457-99, «82, 187; i6iiff., 187; also 180-82, 

205. 218, 227, 231, 236 
Oedipus the King {ca. ^10 B.C.): vss. 6 £.,240; 9i'-95» 'SS; I44> I81; 264,313; 

924 ff., 167 f.; ioi4ff., 314; 1268-79, 131; 1307, 222; also 20s, 273. 347 
PkUccUUs (409 B.C.): vss. 38 f., 131; 135 ff., 150; 649 £., 696-99, 131; 825-62, 

153; 1070-95, 158; 1408, 296 
Thamyris* 169, 346 

Trackers (Ichneutae; ca. 445 B.C.): aa, 39-31, ia6, 199 
Sophoclis Vila, J 5, 346 
Suidas (ca. 970 a.d.), s.v. Aeschylus, 32s; s.v. Anon, 10; s.v. oUkw w/At r6m AiAnaow, 

12 f., IS, a I, 39; s.v. Phrynichus, 4; '•'. Pratinas, 33, 63; s.t. Sophocles, 

335; s.v. Thespis, 12, 20 

Teience (died 159 B.C.) 

Andrian Girl (166 B.C.): vss. 236 ff., 314; 247, 301 ff., 3isf-; 420 ff., 31s; 
489-94, 242; 581-96, 625 ff., 31s; 820 f., 310; 957 ff., 31s; also 279. 3«4 
Brothers (160 B.C.), vs. 517, 310 
Phormio (161 B.C.), vss. 862-69, 241 
Sdf'TormetUar (163 B.C.): vss. 171, 409, 141 f.; 410, 253, 257; 748, 141 f.; also 

304 

Themisdus (died ca. 388 aj>.), p. 316D, 298 

Thespis (sixth century B.C.), 20 f. 

Tzetzes (twelfth century A.D.), p. 18 (Kaibel Com. Gr. Frag.), %% f.; p. 22, 343 

Vitmvius (ca. 15 B.C.): v. 6f., 7S-77f 87, 97; v. 8, 2, 80; viL piaeiatio, 11, 66, 
236; viii, praefatio, i, 96; also 79-87, 90 f., 9a 
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(RefereDcci to aadcot pUywrichts are tapplemenury to Um lades of PMnftt; tkott t« 
pkjrwriffhts may be found by consulting " Panmeb." For theaters at irarioua iltai Me 
"Tbeater." All references are to tbe paces of this volume.) 

Acceleration of time, 250-57 

Actors, xi f., xiv, xix, 5, 35, 132 f., 162-95; first actor, 16-19, 162, 165; two acton, 
163-71, 173-76, 183, 231 f.; three actors, 166-71, 176-83, 185-88, 231; num- 
ber of, 129, 172-82, 182-84, 192; poets as, 18, 168 f., 318; coryphaeus as, 165, 
169-71; in satyr-plays, 26; in comus, 43-46; in comedy, 46-49, 54-56; 
position in theater, 60, 77-79, 81 f., 86, 88-103, ii7i 13O1 149» ignored, 91, 163, 
169, 173, 209, 230, 232; and chorus, 136-39, 149, 346; contests of, 169, 269; 
guilds, 185-88; female r6les, 4, x88f.; social position, 190 f.; specialization, 
191 f., 202 f.; bow introduced, 208-12; how paid, 165, 183 f., 270; how 
assigned, 273 f. See Aesthetic Law, Children, Lay Figure, Masks, Motivation, 
Mute, Parachoregema, etc. 

Acts, 148, 192-95. 265, 301, 307, 3", 346 

Adrastus, 11-15, 17, 35 

Aeschylus: first tragic poet, 2, 33; introduced second actor, 166, 183; indebted to 
Homer, 17, 338; imitated by Euripides, xviii; contested with Pratinas and 
Choerilus, 23 f., 63; originated tetralogies, 23, 133 f., 203; brought knowledge 
of Epicharmus to Athens, 56; historical themes, 124; dialogue, 170 f.; playt 
repeated, 203 f., 324; murders, 229; soliloquies, 305; iambic resolutions, 
171 f.; victories, 272, 321, 324 f. 

Aesthetic law of actors, 53, 186-88; violence, 130 f., 229; of lupporti for stage, 
86; eflFect of third actor, 167 

Aetiology, 6, 15, 295 

Agathon, 93, 124, 144-46, 148, 205 f., 346 

Agon, 41, 43-46, 49. 55. I93. 275 

Agonothete, 109, 271 f., 325 

Alexis, 304 

Allen, 338-44 

Apofialpca, 91 f., 344 

dMi7M^urif. See Recognition 

Ancestor worship, ^^ f. 

Anthropolog>', 4 f. 

A pa Its (asides), 312 

iivoKpUttcdai, 16, 338 

Anon, 8-1 1, 13, 24, 32 f. 

Aristias, 23 

Aristomencs, 327 f. 

Aristophanes; productivity, 335; sought prirc, xvffi, 213-16; used oorphaei as 
actors, 44; borrowed l^ta, 45; use of phidlus, 46!.; of chorus, 146; Progt 
repeated, 204; imitated Euripides, 302; technique of dual eotimnce, 310; 
iambic resolutions, 172; position of name in records, 336-19; abo 196 £., 146 

359 
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Aristotle, ix, zzi, 5 f., 21, 338; and spectacle, zi-ziu, zv f.; on origin of 

35 ^-i 50-52, 54 f.; of tragedy, 6, 21 f., 28 f. 
dra|(a, drdicroft, 52 f., 184 
Audience, xiii, xvii, xix, 120 f., 132, 213, 215-20, 302 f., JQ$i. 

Back scene, 65 f., 226-29, 241 

Bethe, 79 

Blinding, 131, 159, 222 

^Xdnft, 7 

Box set, XV, 229 

Bulle, 31 f. 

Burial, 137 f., 282 f. 

Butcher, 252 

By water, 6, 51 

Callistratua, 326, 328 

Capps, 23, 35, 38, 55 f., 88, 144, 167, 199, 318 

Castelvetro, xiii, 130 

Charon's steps, 106 

Chauvinism, xvii f., 217-20 

Children, 120 f., 179^1 189 

Chionides, 35» 5^ 54 

Choerilus, 23, 63 

Choregus, 132, 182, 186, 205, 269-71, 273 

XOPOT, 145-48, 193 ^M 254 

Chorus (choreutae). 2, 5, 10 f., 132, 133-61, 344, 34<^; sue of, in dithynmb, 11, ijt. 
197; in satyr-play, 26; in tragedy, 133 f.; in comedy. 42, 134 f.; of latyn, 1, 10, 
15, 34-33, 136, 154; "goat" choruses at Sicyon, 11; non-wtyric at 
13 f., 15; likewise at Athens, 10 f.; of sileni, 16, 21. 24, 26, 29, 32, 135; 
fcrred from Adrastus to Dionysus, xi-15; in comus, 42-46, 134; in comedy, 
49. 5'. 53 ^, 135; as actors, i8, 43-45. 184; speaks through coryphacua, 165; 
histor>' of, 92 f., 97, X16 f., 148 f., i(>8, 193, 210; position of, 77-79, 81, 88r95» 
og, 130. i4q; relation to actors, 136-39. 147, 149, 193; relevancy of odc^ I m/ 
50; second and thinl chorus, 141, 346; participation in plot, 8^, 93, 1 r?. 14!^.; 
(onstantly prcs<?nt, 154-60, 226. 243, 247. 250, 253, 307, 312; withdraws, i^ 
247, 250 f., 3o<); preferably feeble. 160; introduces actors, 208-11; 
hindrante, 153 f-; how paid, 165, 270 f. See Kmbolima, Impersonation, 
Motivation. Odes, etc. 

( ii\ I>iony>ia. roO f., 27.^; reorf^anized, 24, 203. 269; procession. 20, iii-23, ijj, 
iw7. 2.»4; <litliynimhs, 11. 23, 197; satyr-plays. 23 f.. igSf., 204; tniRedy, Ji. 
III). Vi7. oM tr.i^'t'dirs, 204. .W4; comus, 24, 3S. iigf., 319; comedy. 51. iig. 
107. i«;'> i ; ti'tral«>>:ifs. 2<, i\^ f.. 19S f., 203 f., ^12 f.. j^j^t; contest of acton. 
I'x;. i'^^ ^5. 20:. rrtords. 31.S-28. .Sr^ Prize, Proagon, etc. 

( IL-thcnt^. II. 14 f, 

('l<»vt drama, xii, xiv, j.^S 

(Viin«.i«Untr. 277, 293 
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Conedy: etymology, 36; G^ Middle, and New, 39 f.; divisions, 40-42, 193-95; 

violence in, 132; chorus, 134 f., 147, 149, 162. 5ef Origin of Comedy, Comus,etc. 
Commas, 96, 169 

Comas, 24, 36-38, 42-46, 119^1 127, 132, 162, 319 
CotUaminaiio, 188, 194 
Conventions, xvi, 66, 91, 129, 132, 152-54, 157 f., 160, 165 £., 182, 908, 224-26, 228, 

233 ^M 236 f., 248, 254 f., 260 f., 266, 284, 287, 309!. 
Cook, 24, 26 

Corinth, 4, 7-9, II, 13, 15 
Cornford, 36 f., 43, 51, 56, 149 f., 160, 224, 267 
Coryphaeus, 10 f., 16, 18, 44, 49, 53, 134, 165, 168, 171, 187 
Costumes, 173, 271; of satyrs, 2, 16, 24-32; of sileni, 16, 24, 26, 29,32; incomus,38, 

43 f.; in comedy, 46 f., 135; in tragedy, 135 f., 162; of tragic choreutae, 2, 16, 

21 f., 24-32 
Crane. See foixoj^ 
Crates, 35, 50-52, 54-5^ 
Cratinus, 52-56, 327, 330, 335 f. 
Criticism, xi, xiii-xvi 
Curtain, 243-45, 247, 250, 311 

Decharme, 143 

Deckinger, x 

De Prott, 26 f. 

Deus ex machina, 59 f., 161, 201 f., 258 f., 292-98, 303, 348. Sei fufx"'^ 

Dialogue, 10, 18, 164 f., 169-71, 178-82, 186 f., 232, 239, 241 f., 252, 259!., 199 f., 

309-11 
Didascalia (group of plays), 198, 318; (record), 318, 321-26, 330 
Didascalic numerals, 330-37 
Didascalus, 318, 326-30 
Die tench, 6, 19 
Dindorf, 330, 335, 337 
Dionysus, 2, 6 f., 10-17, 20 f., 26, $$, 36, 104, 119, 121-24, ia6f., 142, 162 f., 

198 f. See "Nothing to do with Dionysus'* 
Dithyramb: source of tragedy, 2, 4, 6, 16, 119, 123, 198; source of 8at3rric dimma, 

2, 4, 23 f., 123, iq8; nature of, 6-8, 10 f., 33, 123, 133, 162, 197; broadened, 

7, 10 f.; improvisatlonal, 6, 10, 23; poetized, 8-11, 23; given titles, 9f.; 

impersonation, 10, 16 f., 162 f.; modified by Thespis, 16-21; admitted to 

City Dionysia, 11, 23, 197; prizes for, 7, 11, 14, 269 
Dorians, 8 f., 15 f., 47 f., 56 

Dorpfeld, 58 f., 61, 67, 72, 74-76, 80-86, 97 f., 100, 117, 130, 226, 338 f., 344 
Drachma, 120, 269 

Drama, xiv f., 8 f., 10, 16 f. See Satyric Drama 
Drama turg>', x, xii. Su Technique 
ipwn€im, 6. 8, 17 
I)r>den, 202, 257, 265 

Ectvf .ema, 107, 241, 284-289, 347 
Ecp^antides, 56 
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IX«^, 18 

Eleusis, 6, 17, 37 

Eleutherae, 21, 63, 122 

Embolima, 92 f., 144-49 

England, 258 f. 

Eniautos-Daimon, 6 

Environment, iz, xvi 

Epic, xi, 17. 95, 244, 257, 263. See Homer 

Epicharmus, 50 f., 56 

Epigcncs, 12 f., 15, 24, 32 f. 

Epilogue, 258 f. 

Kpirrhematic, 41-43. 45. 346 

Kf)iphany. See Deus ex machina 

Kpiscenium, 59, 106-^, 11 1, 113, 289 

Episode (ItcutMiov), 41, 47, 49 

Euripides: career, xviii, 205, 334; imitated Aeschylus, zvS; and Tliespis» 999 f.; 
tags, xvii, 215; melodramatic, xviii; chauvinistic, zviii, 217-19; sought 
prize, xviif., 215, 217-19; introduced sex problems, zviii; chorus, I44'46; 
deus ex machina, 201 f., 258 f., 294-96. 303, 348; prologue, 206, 158, 299-504; 
eccyclema, 288; M^rxoi^. 292; soliloquies, 299-302, 305-9; technique of 
simultaneous entrance, 310; iambic resolutions, 172; indicated scene of 
action, 206; was criticized, 266 f., 293, 300, 302; modified myths, 300 f.; as 
skeptic, 96, 140, 348; productivity, 334; popuhuity, zviii, 304, 27a f., 394! 

kidpxup, 6 f., 16, 36, 44 

Exodus, 41 f., 45 f., 55 

Exon, 286 

Exostni, 288 

Fasti, 319-21. 324, 330 
Fear and pity, 128, 245, 317 
Fiechter, 70, 79, 81-86 
Flight, 289-92 
Flute-player, 26, 30, 271 
Frei, 96 

Frickenhaus, 20, 121, $i$ 
Fries, 138, 141 
Furtw&ngler, 16, 67 

ykpopot^ 20S 

Ghosts. 10^), 225 f., 248, 302, 346 

GildcrsU'OVf, 04 

(kkU: as prize, 7, 11, 13-16, 24, 268; as sacrifice, 14!., 269; "R0«t'*choniMt» 11 f^ 

15; goat song, 13 f.. 21; goatskin, 26-28, 30 f. See Satyrs and 
(kmIs, iK»ition of, 289-93 
(fomfK-Tz. 22 

(kMxicll. x\ii f., ,^?S, 340 f. 
(flrael)er, 141. 211 
(lUglirlmino. xvii 
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Haigh, 10, 27, 79, i2of., 132, 338 

Harrison, 6, 17 

HenuJides, 20 f. 

Hennann, C. F., 174 

Hennann, G., 78 f. 

Homer, 17, 245, 254 f., 266, 279 f., 282, 289, 300, 304-6. See Epic 

Hyposcenium, 61, 74, 84 f., 97, 100 f., iii, 113, 115, 344 

Hypothesis, 330 

Iambic. See Meter 

Icaria, 4, x6 f., 19, 21, 38 

UfiM, 63, 66, 105, io8 

Immediate effects, x\ai 

Impersonation (/il/iiyaif), lo, i6-x8, 43-45. 49, 53 '•» "<^* '• 

Improvisation, 6, 10, 16, 36, 38 

Interior scenes, zv, 68, 128, 229, 231, 237-43, 248, 278, 284! 

Ion, 346 

Irony, 312-17 

Jachmann, 329 f. 
Judges, 214-16, 272 f. 

Ka£fenberger, 172, 187 

Kaibel, 152 

Karafiaipiay 91 f., 102 f., 344 

Katharsis, 317 

Kta/un. See Comus 

KowUrrpat 72 

Korte, 46 f., 324 

Kp6dfit 298 

Lay figure, 166 f., 174, 228, 244 

Legrand, 277 

Lenaea, 38, 56, 119 f., 183 f.. 196, 202, 204 f., 269, 273, 318, 324-<Q 

Leo, 187, 307 

Lighting, 224-26, 233, 243, 253 

Litigiousness, 274 f. 

Logium (Xo7(u>y), 59 f., 76, 86, 97 f., 100, 102, 107, xxi £., 288, t^i f. 

Lot, 272 f. 

Lycurgus, 68-70, 191. See Theater 

Mackina. Set fxiix^ 

Magic, 17, 153. ^55 

Magnes, 35, 51, 54 

Manrett, 34 

Masks, 19, 26, 4i, 49, 54, 130, 163 f., X73, x88, JlJf., #11-14, ^^ 

/iijxoj^. 68, log, 23s, 287. 289, 292 f. 

Mcgara, 47 f., 56 
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/icXAi»ai7tt| 31 

Menander, 304, 332, 336 f. 

Messenger, 128, 164, 166, 191, 229, 241, 248, 251, 276, 294 

Meter, 10, 16; iambic, 22, 171 f.; trochaic tetrameter, 22, 45, 346 

fUfaicu. See Impersonation 

Mina, 269 

Mooney, 231, 243 

Motivation: for movements of actors, 93, 147, 173 f., 229-33, '38-43, 249, 361, 

281 f., 300; for movements of chorus, 150-52, 250 f.; for choral odes, 140-43. 

152-54, 217; for unchanging features, 222 f.; for lack ol darkncit, 225 f.; for 

silence, 165, 176 f., 232; for soliloquies, 304-8 
Murder. See Violence 
Murray, A. T., 201, 2x0, 347 
Murray, G., xviii, 2, 6, 23. 158, 303, 348 
Music, xi 

Mute, 174, 176 f., 179-81, 232, 244, 271 
Mythology, xviii, 123-26, 2x7, 219. See Themes 

Navarre, 42, 49, 146 

Nemesis, 275 f. 

Nilsson, 9 

Noack, 65, 339, 342 

"Nothing to do with Dionysus," 12 f., 21, 19 

Norwood, 338, 347 

Numerals given plays, 330-37 

Obol, 120 

Odes (^&nttm), rv, 23, 41, 139-50, i5»-54. 162 f., 192 !., ti7, J5t. Sm EmboliBW 

Oratorio, 16 

Orchestra, 57, 63, 65 f., 68 f., 72-79, 81-86, 88-91, 93, 95, 97-100, ioa-8, 110-17. 
130, 221, 223, 226, 228, 231, 233, 289, 293, 298 

Origin of comedy, i, 35-56; obscurity of, 6, 35 f.; improviiational, 36; and 
36-38, 42-46, 127, 133; impersonation, 43-45. 49, 53^-, i^tt; actoii 
Megara, 46-48, 53, S6; influence of tragedy, 49 f., 53 f.. 127, 146; of 
50 f., 56, 127; pbt, 50-52, 54, 127 

Origin of tragedy, x-35; no serious gaps, 6; improvisatiooal, 6; fram ditkyfunli, 
2, 4, 6, 16, 133, 198; Arion, 8-ix; Skyon, xx-xs; occasion for name, ij-15. 
268; Icaria, 16 f.; Thespis, 16-21; impenonation. x6-x8, 162 f.; fint 
16-19; non-Dionysiac themes, 21, 23, 198 f.; passed through *'i 
stage, 22 f., 28 f. See Homer, Ridgeway, Satyn, Sileni, Thespis, etc 

Af If. See Si)ectacle 

Panels. Sre vipoxtt 

Parabaus. 4i-4.<. 45 '-. 49 ^. 55. "93. »04 
ParachorrRema, 182, 1R6, 271 
Parallelism in tomus and come<lv. 42-46 
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Pumllds hom modem theory and modem and mediaeval diama: Albright, 283; 
Archer, 148, 190!., s6i, 50a; Belasco, 346; Brown, 963; Coraeflle, 138, 256, 
264, 347; Comford, 149, 224; Craig, 223!., 284; Dennis, 152, 155, 221; 
Dryden, 202, 265; Elizabethan drama, 23, 188, 224, 244; Galsworthy, zv f.; 
Goethe, ziv, 12, 125, 140; Gray, 155; Greene, 145; Hamilton, ziii, 201; Ibsen, 
242, 261, 266, 299, 3x1, 347; Jones, ziz; Kennedy, 264; Leiiing, 925, 246, 
303; Lounsbiiry, 130!., 263 f., 279; Lowell, 262; Marlowe, 954; Matthews, 
ziiif.; Middleton, 313; Molite, 230!., 264, 297!; Parker, 238; Racine, 124, 
147, 264, 347; Savage, 261; Schlegel, 220; Shakespeare, 123, 128, 141, 170, 
188, 201 f., 208, 212, 22s, 232, 243, 247, 252, 256, 263, 283, 297, 303 f., 313, 347; 
Shaw, 229; Sutro, 229; Voltaire, 201, 225; Walter, 263; alsoz, 16, 120, 123-25, 
129-31, 162 f., 170, 190, 201 f., 213, 236, 238, 243 f., 246, 248, 302 

Paiascenium, 58, 66-70, 97 f., 104 f.» 107 f., m, 228, 235, 285, 287, 289, 298, 339, 

342 f., 347 
Parodus (of chorus), 40, 45 f., 49, 55, 209, 252, 287, 298 £., 304 

Parodus (of theater), 59-61, 65 f., 70, 72, 75, 99, Z02-4, 106, xo8, 208, 226-28, 230 f., 

233-35, «86, 339, 342-44, 347 
Parody, 39, 200 f., 207, 210, 288, 309 
Patriotism, zvii f., 2x7-20 
Periacti, 298 

w^piwh-HA. See Reversal of Situation 
Phaflic, 36 f., 43, 46 f. 
Phlius, 4, 23 f . 

Phrynichus, 4, 6, 124, 141, 346 
PidLard-Cambridge, 3, 10, 12, 14, 22 
r^MMCf, 68, 71, 86, 107-9, 235 f-, 244 
Pisistratus, 21, 63 

Plautus, ix. XX, 188, 194 f., 234, 304, 307, 309^11 
Playbill, 204-13, 254, 301 
Plot, 50-52, 54, 127, 261-63 
Plutarch. See Theater 

Poets, xvi, 18, 26, 123-27, 220, 271, 273, 318, 326-50 
Pollux. See Theater 
Pompcy, 80 f., 85 
Porch, 68, 235 f., 238 
Pratinas, 4, 23 f., 25, 63 
Prescott, 174, 278 
Prickard, 202 

Prize, xvii f., 7, II, 14 f., 16, 24, 213-20, 2681. 
Proagon, 204-6 

Procession, 20, 121-23, 132, 197, 224 
Prologue, 35, 40. 49, 55 f., 206, 208-10, 252, 298-304 
Properties, 65, 106, 226, 228 
Proscenium, 58-60, 66, 68-71, 76, 80-87, 9^ '•, 97-ioi, 103-0. 111-14, ««^ «3S""39. 

241, 244, 285, 287 f., 291 f., 33^44 
wp69vpov. See Porch 
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Psychology, xiv, zviii, 4, 296 
Puchstem, 79, 92 

Ramps, 104 

Recognition (AraTP^bpM'tf), 17, 3x7 

Recs, sSf 172, 186 f., 192 

Rdsch, 3, 10, 14, 22, 30 f., 59, 319 

Reversal of situation (wtpiwkrua), 17 

Richter, 150 

Ridgeway, 6 f., 12, 18-21, 31, 33-351 «36 

Robert, 92, zox, 103 

Rogers, 121, 214 f. 

Ruppell, 273 

Satyric dimma (satyr-play), 2, 9, 22-32, 33 f., 125-27, 136, 198, 103 f., $99 

Satjrrs, 2, 10 f., 13, 16, 22 f., 24-32, 126, 136, 154, 162 

Scaena. See ornyr^ 

Scene-building. See ^nir^ 

Scene of action, 206-8, 226-31, 233-36, 258, 300; changed, 906^ tjs, S47 ^-t »SO f. 

Scenery, zii, 66, 236, 244, 247 f ., 26a See wbrnKn 

Schmid, 3 

Scott, 254, 338 

Seneca, ix, xx, 141, 187 

Sheppard, 276 

Shorcy, 30 

Sicyon, 11-15, 21, 35, 80, 104, 108 

clytuit 72 

Silence, 42, 91, 163, 165, 169, 173 f., 176 f., 186 f., 230, 231 

SUeni, 16, 21 f., 24, 26, 29, 32, 121 f., 135, 162 

Simonides, 11 

cKtii^ (scaena; scene-building), 57 f., 66-70, 72, 77 f., 87, 95-^ 101-9, iti, 113, 

226, 228, 231, 233, 235-37, 244, 284 f., 287-89, t9i, 339, 34a f.; kri limt^ 

cKtirntt 93-98; in scaena, 77; scaenae frons, 76, 83 L 

OKTIPiKSt, 61, 77 f., 96 f. 

S<ililo(juy, 240, 258, 286, 299-309, 311 f. 

Solon, 9, 17-19 

Sophocles: third actor, 53, 167, 183; ceased acting, 169; ow of dwrai, 144; «■• 
refused a chorus, 273; scenery, 66, 236; nfxw^i 296; toliloqiiiea, 30s; in^sr, 
313; imitated Euripides, 302; iambic resolutions, 172; praductivilj, 335; 
victories, 272 f., 325; also 209 

Spectacle (fif *f), xi f., xW 

Spingam, xi -xiii, xv 

Stage, XX, 60, 7i-8«. 91-100, 102 f., in f., II4-I7» I30» I49i 344- Sm 

I.,ogium 

Stasima. See Odes 
Stephenson, 158 
Suicide, 129-32, IS9, 244 
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I, 38, 47 '.f 5» ^• 
Syndioregi, 271 

Syiygy, 41. 43 

Turner, 29, 172, 336 

Technique, iz f., xiv f., zvii, 10, 66, 128 f., 173-^6, 182, 191 f., 209 f., 229, 232, 239 f.; 

259 f-, 299 f., 310 
Terence, xx, 194 f., 234, 304, 307, 309-"» 316, 331 

Tetnlogy (trilogy), 23 f., 133 f., 198 f., 203 f., 257 f., 265 f., 300, 322 f., 332, 334 
Theater (as a structure), x, 57-117 
Technical terms, 57-61, 344 
Greek, 76 f., 80; Roman, 75-77, 80; Hellenistic, 70 f., 76, 80, 82-87, 97» ioo» 

xiof.; Graeco-Roman, 80, 82-87, x 10-14, 344 
Athens, 62-75; ^^^> ^^ ^m 208, 233 f., 338; size, 121, 221, 224, 312; in market- 
place, 63, 105; orchestra of ca. 499 B.C., 63, 65 f., 104, 226-28, 230, 338-43; 
ca. 465 B.C., 66, 68, 228, 231 f., 285, 289, 339-44; ca, 430 B.C., 67 f., 70, 235, 
287, 289, 342 f.; Lycurgus, 68-70, 96, 103, 339-43; Hellenistic, 70!., 339, 
344; Nero, 72-74, 81, 98-101, 117; Phaednis, 72, 74 f., 98 
Delos, 70 f., 80, 82 f., 107 f.; Delphi, 108, 116; Epidaurus, 70 f., 80, 104, 298; 
Ephesus, 82!., 109, 111-13, 1x6; Eretria, 80, 82, 84, X04-7, ^^t Mega- 
lopolis, 80, 108; Mitylene, 80 f., 85; Oropus, 70 f., 80, 82, 84, 108-11, 113; 
Patara, 82-84; Pergamum, 80, iiof., 1x6; Priene, 82!., 86, iiof., 113 f., 
116, 344 f.; Sicyon, 80, 104, 108; Termessus, 82-85, no f.; Thoricus, 69, 80, 
X03 f., 227 
Vitruviuson, 75-87, 90, 92, 97, 342; Pollux on, 78, 94, 98-100, 106; Plutarch, 
X01-3; Pompey's, 80 f., 85; and fifth-century pla3rt, 87-92; ip^fi^lm^ 
Kara^lputt 91 f., 102 f., 344; and chonis, 92 £.; M r#t ^npi^, 93'~98> 
BvfUKucSt, cKuviK&if 95-97 
Marpov, 60 

Themes, 7 f., 10, 13, 20 f., 123-27, 198 f., 279, 315 
Theologium, 59 f., iii 
Theopbany. Su Deus ex marhina 
Theoric fund, 120, 270 

Thespis: not mentioned in Poetics , 6; and Solon, 9, 17-19; place as tngk poet, 
9, 12, 33; borrowings, 16; innovations, 16, 19!.; first actor, 16-19, 1^3; 
impersonation, 16-18; his ''grand step," 19 f.; hb wagon, 19 f.; noii-Dioo3r8iac 
themes, 20 f.; genuineness of extant titles, 20 f; victor in first Athenian 
contest, 21; dramas somewhat like satjrr-plays, 23; prologues, 55 £., 298-300 
Thirwall, 313, 316 
Throop, 17 

Tbymelc, 18, 57, 61, 73, 79, 95-^71 I04 
evtuXiK^x, 61, 77 f., 81, 95-97 
Bvpoitkara^ 107, 109, III 
Tomb ceremonies, 6, 1 2, 33-35 
rpaytxol xopol, li f., 15 
rpayii^la, 2, 8, 13-15, 21, 27 f. 
Tp«7<^, II, 13, 15 f., 21 
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Tragedy: wagons in, 19 £.; at City Diooyiia, az; influfncf on comedy, 49 f., $$ (^ 
127, 146; influenced by epic, 17, 357, 263; themes, 123-25; chorus of, 135 f^ 
148-50, 162; early form, 162 £.; act divisions, 193 f. 

Trochaic tetrameter. See Meter 

Tyche, 277 

Unities, 201 f., 246-67, 277, 279, 295, 300, 347 

Vases: satyrs on, x6, 22-32; sileni <m, 22, 24, 26, 29, 33; satyr-plays on, 15-17, 
29-32; comus on, 38, 46; wagon-ship on, 20 

Verrall, 5, 147, 151, iS7i ^53 

Vestibule. See Porch 

Victories, 272 f., 324 f. 

Victors'-Lists, 324-30, 344 

Violence, 127-32, 158-^, 229, 341, 247, 284 L 

Vitruvius. See Theater 

Wagons, igL, 121 f. 
Welcker, 1-3, 13 
Wernicke, 31 

White, 44, 49, 88, 9* 

Wiesder, 79 £. 

Wilamowitz-Mdllendorfif von, 8, 11, 19, 48, 88, 189 

Wilhelm, 319, 328 

Women, 4, 42, 121, 188 f., 191, 277-83 

Year spirit, 6 
ZicU6ski, 41, 45. 59 
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